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PREFACE 


Tuts book has been written primarily to meet 
the requirements of the anti-Socialist speaker, 
but it will also appeal to every thinking advo- 
cate of Social Progress, for it contains a 
dispassionate reasoned presentation of Con- 
structive Social Progress based upon Reason 
and Experience, and compares it with the 
Disruptive schemes of Collectivism on the one 
hand, and of Anarchism on the other. 

The method employed throughout is that 
of reasoned argument from facts which the 
references given will enable every reader to 
verify for himself. The book therefore appeals 
just as much to the thinking Socialist as to the 
thinking anti-Socialist. The only Socialist to 
whom it will not appeal is he who blindly 
accepts the statements of his leaders, and is 
not possessed of sufficient intelligence to under- 
stand, or even to attempt to understand, the 
arguments on either side. 

Many of the Socialists whom I have met 
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in controversy will, I feel sure, be glad to have 
the opportunity of studying, in a connected 
form, arguments, some of which they have 
already had presented to them in addresses 
and debates. Moreover, they contain, with 
the addition of much new matter, the sub- 
stance of a series of lectures delivered in 
Ig10 to selected students attending schools 
of instruction of the Anti-Socialist Union, who 
were desirous and capable of considering the 
subject from the fundamental point of view. 
Some of my Socialist opponents, who were 
very desirous of hearing these lectures, but 
were excluded by the then existing regulations 
of the Union, will now have the opportunity 
of making themselves fully acquainted with 
the arguments against their position. Some 
of them, I trust, will be convinced of their 
errors, and so enabled to join the constructive 
forces which are fighting the battle of Social 
Progress. 

To the leaders both of Collectivism and of. 
Anarchism it is a challenge. If they do not 
attempt to refute the arguments here presented 
it will be because they are aware that the 
attempt would be hopeless. For these argu- 
ments will not reach only the readers of this 


volume. They will be presented to indoor and 
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outdoor audiences by anti-Socialist speakers 
throughout the country. 

It has only been on very rare occasions that 
I have met wii personal discourtesy from 
Socialists wh~1 T have met in controversy, 
or whom I have had the pleasure of address- 
-ing. Occasionally an opponent who found 
himself unable either to answer or to evade 
an argument has resorted to the clumsy device 
of admitting his defeat by becoming abusive, 
but far more frequently the admission has 
been candidly and honestly made that he 
had been driven from his position. The most 
flagrant instance of the retort abusive which 
i have experienced is the one made by 7he 
Clarion to a challenge sent to Mr. Blatchford 
nine months earlier. It is reprinted and dealt 
with on pp. 126 e¢ segg. Amusing evasions 
are more common. Mr. Wallhead, in a recent 
issue of the Labour Leader, refers with affected 
nonchalance to the well-known “ vapouring 
of the Anti-Socialist Union.” Probably the 
instance which Mr. Wallhead treasures up 
for reference was the first, quite unofficial, 
attempt of a beginner, after his first lesson 
as a student, attempting to try his strength 
before he was prepared for it. Perhaps Mr. 


Wallhead has a convenient memory which 
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enables him to forget the many occasions on 
which he has heard sound arguments to which 
he could make no manner of reply. I may 
take another example from the Lezcester 
Pioneer, the journal supported by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s constituents, in reference to an 
article of mine entitled Soczality not Socialism, 
_ which was sent by the Anti-Socialist Union 
to a number of provincial papers. The writer 
devoted a whole paragraph to a war dance 
on what he was pleased to describe as my 
“high sounding foreign name.” He evidently 
had so little idea of the meaning of reason 
as to believe that it would be discredited: if 
it came from a foreigner. This was foolish, 
and it was equally foolish to make a suggestion, 
which happened to be incorrect, without making 
inquiry. Reasoned argument must be met 
by reason, and where it comes from is 
a matter of indifference to any one of even 
the most modest intelligence. Moreover, I 
have the right of every British subject to 
take part in the politics of his country. This 
gentleman would probably have abstained from 
challenging it in so clumsy a manner if he had 
been aware that I have had forbears fight- 
ing British battles for some few centuries, In 


his next paragraph an attempt was made to 
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represent me as a Socialist, and it concluded 
with an approving quotation of the gist and 
conclusion of the article, accompanied by a 
considerable ebullition of temper at the im- 
possibility of finding anything to which he 
could object. 

Socialists with definite aims are divided into 
two groups: the State Socialists, who believe 
that the people ought to be governed more ; 
and the Communal Anarchists, who believe 
that they ought to be governed less. 

State Socialism is shown, from first principles 
as well as from the admissions of its leaders, 
to -be essentially destructive to personal liberty 
and to all the higher faculties which distinguish 
man from brute. Communal Anarchism re- 
quires only to be stated clearly for its absurdity 
to become evident: its origin is traced to the 
perversion of a true and sublime ideal. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first 
dealing with economics and other practical 
considerations, while the second and smaller 
part deals briefly with the general principles 
which afford a guide in the discrimination 
between methods leading to social growth and 
those leading to social decay, and concludes 
with their application to the existing Political 
Crisis. ; 
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The Socialist journals, in common with the 
mere street corner orators, are never tired of 
representing every anti-Socialist, and more 
especially the Anti-Socialist Union, as being 
opposed to Social Reform in every shape. The 
strenuous advocacy of Social Reform by Mr. 
Walter Long, M.P., the Vice-President of the 
Union, has therefore greatly roused their ire, 
and the Labour Leader of March 24, 1911, 
endeavours to minimise its effect upon the 
minds of thinking workmen in an article headed 
“Walter Long—Socialist?” in which an at- 
tempt is made to represent his views as being 
the result of Socialist propaganda. This is a 
somewhat transparent device, but it is im- 
portant to call attention to such misrepresen- 
tations for the simple reason that there is just 
sufficient truth underlying them to make them 
dangerous if left unexposed. This element of 
truth is found in the fact that a certain por- 
tion of the Socialist propaganda has always — 
concerned itself with the searching out and ex- 
posure of abuses. In doing this the Socialists 
have rendered, and are rendering, good ser- 
vice to the cause of Social Progress. Unfortu- 
nately, these abuses are largely employed by the 
Socialists to sow the seeds of class hatred, for 


which purpose the facts are usually grossly 
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exaggerated and often garnished with mere 
malevolent fictions. Moreover, the remedies 
they propose would, more often than not, aggra- 
vate the ills which they are intended to cure. 
These points are well expressed in the following 
paragraphs from the penny pamphlet, Z2posure 
of the Socialist Conspiracy, which has just been 
issued by the Anti-Socialist Union :— 

‘To-day in the United Kingdom the crying 
need—a need recognised by all parties—is 
Social Reform. 

“To whom shall the work of remedying 
the admitted evils and reducing the glaring 
inequalities of Society be entrusted? The 
Socialists have done good service in calling 
our attention to those evils and inequalities, 
but, just as it does not follow that the first 
person who perceives the spots on a patient 
suffering from small-pox is the proper person to 
be his medical attendant, it does not necessarily 
follow that the Socialists should be the State’s 
advisers on such matters as poverty, unemploy- 
ment, and ignorance. 

|The Anti-Socialist Union warns the public 
that if it expects miraculous cures from the 
Socialists, it will find that it is grievously mis- 
taken. 

“If Society is to be cured of its diseases, it 
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must call in specialists, and not fly to advertising 
vendors of patent medicines!” 

The present volume is the expression of my 
own personal views throughout, but the sixth 
chapter, in which the essentials of Social Re- 
form are dealt with, has been read in proof by 
several of the leading members of the Union. 
They have all approved it, and not one of them 
has advocated the alteration of a single sentence. 
It may, therefore, although quite unofficial, be 
accepted as substantially representing the stand- 
point of the Anti-Socialist Union in its cam- 
paign for Social Reform, through the growth and 
development of our great and ancient Constitu- 
tion, in opposition to all attempts to destroy 
this Constitution, and to replace it by one or 
other of the discordant and mutually destruc- 
tive Socialist panaceas, 

The attempt, in Chapter XII., to classify 
the warring battalions engaged in the existing 
political conflict, under the heads of constructive 
and destructive forces, respectively, necessarily 
covers a wider field than that embraced by 
the policy of the Anti-Socialist Union, which 
concerns itself only with the battle of Socia/ 
Reform v. Socialism and its Allies. Members 
of the Union may be Tariff Reformers or Free 


Traders, Home Rulers or Anti-Home Rulers, 
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-and these may, and do, stand side by side on 
‘the platform of the Anti-Socialist Union, as 
expressed in the words italicised. The plat- 
form is wide enough, and it may be expressed 
in still wider and more abstract terms, and in 
this I know that the view of the responsible 
leaders is the same as my own. The battle in 
-which Socialism shall give way to true Social 
Reform is the battle in which Materialism shall 
be utterly destroyed in the light of the rising 
Sun of Idealism. 

Materialism and its concomitant, Atheism, 
no longer exist as systems of thought, but only 
as the superstitions of unreasoning ignorance. 
But a long and a strenuous battle has to be 
fought against the fruits of Materialism in every 
stratum of Society, and in this battle God and the 
Right is the motto inscribed upon the banners 
of our army. 

The complete destruction of Materialism and 
all its fruits would not merely mean the pre- 
sentation of higher ideals to the poor, amongst 
whom the existence of low and material ideals 
is most excusable and most to be expected, 
although they are the greatest sufferers by the 
restriction of an outlook which is in their case so 
terribly narrow and sordid. It would mean the 


creation of higher ideals than the mere pursuit 
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of wealth and pleasure in all grades of Society. 
It would involve the stern reprobation of the 
“sweater” of his workpeople, even if he at- 
tempted, as too many now do, to cover his vile- 
ness with a thin veneer of philanthropy by the 
expenditure of a small percentage of his ill- 
gotten gains. No place of honour and respect 
would any longer be accorded to the unco 
guid who build chapels with the secret profits 
of gambling hells. Cocoa millionaires who, 
amongst their neighbours and on the platform, 
denounce the most innocent bet as an offence 
against God and man, would perhaps no longer 
find it conducive to their comfort to support 
with one hand a daily journal from which all 
betting news is excluded, and with the other, 
another daily which works havoc in the homes 
of too impressionable working men by its 
extravagant prognostications of the results 
to be expected from plunging on its racing 
tips. 

I would ask every reader of this volume who 
desires to aid in this great work, either by per- 
sonal service or financial support, to take the 
trouble to send a letter to the Secretary of the 
Anti-Socialist Union, of 58 and 60 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, for information as to the 
work already accomplished by the Union, and 
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the manner in which his or her services may 
best be utilised. 

In conclusion I have to express my thanks 
for permission to make extracts from the works 
mentioned below :—To the Committee of the 
Catholic Truth Society, in the case of Pope 
_ Leo XIII.’s encyclical on The Condzteon of the 
Working Classes ; to Mr. J. A. Hobson and 
Messrs. Longmans & Co., in the case of 7he 
Industrial System, a book which every serious 
student should study from end to end; to 
Messrs. Fisher Unwin, in the case of Prof. 
Thorold Rogers’ most valuable work on Zhe 
Economic Interpretation of Firstory; and to 
the editors of Blackwooa’s Magazine and the 
Fortnightly Review, in the case of Muszengs 
without Method, and the article by “G.” on 
Anarchist Propaganda in England. Finally, 
I have to express my indebtedness to my own 
publishers for their courtesy and attention 
during the passage of this work through the 


press. 
G. W. DE TUNZELMANN. 


March 23, 1911. 
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INTRODUCTION 


- THERE are two lines of attack on Socialistic 


systems, and the anti-Socialist who desires to 
qualify himself for controversy with Socialists 
of all grades of intelligence, and for enlighten- 
ing their dupes of correspondingly varying 
intelligence, must be fully prepared to follow 
up either one of them according to the circum- 
stances in each special case. They may be 
designated the Fundamental Method and the 
Superficial Method, respectively. The former 
consists in exposing the fundamental fallacies 


_which, together or separately, form the founda- 


tion of every Socialist system. It is therefore 
a direct frontal attack upon the central citadel. 
The latter consists in exposing in detail the 
separate fallacies contained in the several super- 
structures erected by the various groups of 
Socialists. The first method is necessarily 
the more effective one where it is practicable, 
and it is practicable only in dealing with 
Socialists of sufficient knowledge and _ in- 
telligence to be aware of the nature of the 
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foundations on which their various systems 
are based, or with dupes, or possible dupes, 
capable of following the arguments necessary 
to demonstrate the relation of the super- 
structure to the foundations, and those which 
demonstrate the irrationality of the foundations 
themselves. 

The great mass of Socialists, and of sym- 
pathisers with Socialism, are only acquainted 
with some few of the details of the super- 
structure, and are totally incapable of grasping 
their connection with the foundations, and 
equally incapable of following the arguments 
by which these foundations are demolished. 
The anti-Socialist will therefore be compelled, 
in most cases, to have recourse to the second 
line of attack, with which I do not propose 
to deal in this volume. 

The anti- Socialist speaker will, however, 
make a great mistake if he consider it un- 
necessary to make himself acquainted with 
the fundamental principles involved in the first 
method. Unless he fully grasp these principles 
he can never feel that his feet are planted upon 
a firm foundation. However extensive his 
study of details, he cannot expect to provide 
himself with a ready made answer to every 
question that may be raised, and to avoid 
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discomfiture when he has no such ready made 
answer, he must be prepared to fall back upon 
his foundations, in order to frame a satisfactory 
one. 

Socialism has no scientific basis, but Social- 
ists, although the majority of their leaders 


‘dissent from one or other portion of the 


Marxian system, are practically unanimous 
in regarding Marx as having focussed the 
various floating Socialistic theories current 
in his day into a system which they agree in 
designating “Scientific Socialism.” 

Enrico Ferri writes:! ‘‘ Marxian Socialism 
—the only kind that has a positive method 
and scientific worth.” | 

Ramsay MacDonald writes :* “ In one aspect 
the only fault one has to find with Marxian 
formulae is but verbal. But words suggest 
ideas, and though the Marxian phrases based 
upon revolutionary conceptions are being more 
and more used with. a modified meaning, their 
use does not lead to clear thinking.” 

Jaurés,* the ablest of the French Socialist 


1 Socialism and Positive Science, edited by J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, and published by the Independent Labour Party, p. 11. 
2 Socialism and Society, published by the Independent Labour 
Party, p. 115. 
% Studies in Socialism, edited by J. Ramsay MacDonald and 
published by the Independent Labour Party, p. 43. 
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leaders, writes: “To Marx belongs the merit, 
‘perhaps the only one of all attributed to him 
that has fully withstood the trying tests of 
criticism and of time, of having drawn together 
and unified the Labour movement and the 
Socialist idea.” 

We may therefore consider the Marxian 
system as the central citadel of modern’ 
Socialism, and the two opening chapters are 
therefore devoted to the demolition of his 
economic structure, and this is effected indepen- 
dently of any considerations as to the solidity 
of the foundations upon which it was erected. 
The demolition of the foundations has been 
relegated to the second part, for the reason 
that the considerations involved are necessarily 
of a far more fundamental character, and it 
appeared preferable for the average reader to 
defer the investigation of them until he had 
first become familiar with the simpler and 
more concrete. The philosophical student may, 
if he so desire, begin with Part II., the demoli- 
tion of the Marxian foundations, and then pass 
on to the demolition of the structure erected 
upon them, which is accomplished in Part I. 
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THE ECONOMICS AND PRACTICE OF 
SOCIALISM CONTRASTED WITH THOSE OF 
SOCIAL PROGRESS 





CHAPTER'S T* 
MARX’S THEORY OF EXCHANGE-VALUE 


Marx states quite correctly (p. 2) that “the 
utility of a thing makes it a use-value,” and 
also that use-values ‘constitute the substance 
of all wealth.” 

Every object which has general use-value 
he calls ‘““a commodity.” He then proceeds 
to consider the meaning of exchange - value, 
and forthwith falls into his first fallacy. It 
is quite obvious that the exchange-value of a 
commodity is neither proportional to, nor 
directly determined by, its use-value or 
utility. For example, there is no commodity 
of greater utility to every human being than 
air, since it is essential to the continuance 
of his life. No one would, however, be will- 
ing, under normal circumstances, to give any 
other commodity in exchange for the air 
he breathes, for the simple reason that its 


1 The page references in the text refer to the fourth English 
edition of Marx’s Capzza/. 
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universal diffusion enables him to obtain as 
much as he requires directly, without the 
assistance of any one. A diver below the 
surface of the water cannot, however, obtain 
the requisite supply of air in this direct 
manner. It may either be pumped down to 
him by others, or he may take down with 
him a supply of air in a containing vessel into 
which it has previously been pumped by him- 
self or others. In this case, then, air acquires 
an exchange-value. Marx then points out, in 
the words of Barbon (p. 4), that “one sort 
of wares are as good as another, if the values 
[viz. the exchange-values] be equal. There is 
no difference or distinction in things of equal 
value. . . . A hundred pounds worth of lead 
or iron is of as great [exchange] value as one 
hundred pounds worth of silver or gold.” He 
then continues in his own words: “As use- 
values, commodities are, above all, of different 
qualities, but as exchange-values they are merely 
different quantities, ard conseguentlydonotcontain 
an atom of use-value. The fallacy is introduced 
by the sentence in italics. Marx’s previously 
quoted statement that use-values “constitute 
the substance of all wealth,” shows that the 
statement made above that “commodities . . . 
as exchange-values ... do not contain an 
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atom of use-value” is equivalent to the state- 
ment that commodities as exchange-values do not 
contain an atom of substance, and are therefore 
mere phantoms of the imagination. The 
fallacy lies in the tacit assumption that because 
the substance of any commodity may be 
replaced by the equivalent amount of the 
substance of another commodity, without 
altering the exchange-value, the substance 
may therefore be removed entirely without 
affecting the exchange-value, an obvious ab- 
surdity. The device is simply that of the 
thimble-rigger who, while pretending to shift 
the pea from the shelter of one thimble to that 
of another, deftly removes it altogether, and 
the Marxian Socialist is as easily deluded as 
the bucolic victim of the thimble-rigger. 

An exactly similar argument would lead to 
the conclusion that because a pound of feathers 
has the same weight as a pound of lead, there- 
fore either could be extracted without altering 
the weight, leaving a pound of nothing as the 
equivalent weight. Marx continues (p. 4): 
“Tf then we leave out of consideration the 
use-value of commodities, they have only one 
common property left, that of being products 
of labour. But even the product of labour 
itself has undergone a change in our hands. 
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If we make abstraction from its use-value, 
we make abstraction at the same time from 
the material elements and shapes that make 
the product a use-value. . . . Along with the 
useful qualities of the products themselves, we 
put out of sight both the useful character of the 
various kinds of labour embodied in them, and 
the concrete forms of that labour... . Let 
us now consider the residue of each of these 
products : it consists of the same unsubstantial 
reality in each, a mere congelation of homo- 
geneous human labour, of labour-power ex- 
pended without regard to the mode of its 
expenditure. . . . When looked at as crystals 
of this social substance, common to them all, 
they are—Values. We have seen that when 
commodities are exchanged, their exchange- 
value manifests itself as something totally 
independent of their use-value. . . . There- 
fore the common substance that manifests 
itself in the exchange-value of commodities, 
whenever they are exchanged, is their value. 
The progress of our investigation will show 
that exchange-value is the only form in which 
the value of commodities can manifest itself or 
be expressed.” 

We see, then, that the Marxian term value, 
which I have italicised in the above quotations, 
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means exchange-value, as he tells us quite 
definitely that va/we can only be expressed in 
the form of exchange-value. What, then, is 
the Marxian exchange-value of an article? 
Clearly not what is usually meant by that 
word—the price which it will fetch—for the 
latter is, under given circumstances, some- 
thing definite and concrete, while Marx tells 
us that what he means by the term is a 
crystal of social substance, a congelation of 
homogeneous human labour, an unsubstantial 
reality. He does not attempt to define the 
meaning of homogeneous human labour, an 
expression which does not appear to be 
capable of any definite meaning. It would 
be interesting, moreover, to know whether 
Marx himself ever attached any definite 
meaning to what he describes as an wnsud- 
stantial reality, which most people would 
regard as a contradiction in terms. This 
interpretation is certainly justified by Marx’s 
statement that this wsubstantial reality is a 
soctal substance, from which it follows that 
either of these expressions represents am 
unsubstantial substance, which is an absolute 
self-contradiction. We are therefore driven to 
the conclusion that the Marxian exchange-value 
is a contradiction in terms, and therefore 
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incapable of meaning. The whole structure 
of Marxian economics, based as it is on his 
doctrine of exchange-value, is therefore founded 
upon a self-contradiction. 

Marx, naturally, ignores this, and continues 
his argument on the false assumption that his 
value is something concrete, and states (p.2ghe 
“A use-value, or useful article, therefore, has 
value only because human labour in the abstract 
has been embodied or materialised in it. How, 
then, is the magnitude of this value to be 
measured? Plainly by the quantity of the 
value-creating substance, the labour, contained 
in the article. The quantity of labour, how- 
ever, is measured by its duration,.and labour- 
time in its turn finds its standard in weeks, 
days, and hours.” On p. 8 he tells us that 
“nothing can have value without being an 
object of utility. If the thing is useless, so is 
the labour contained in it, the labour does not 
count as labour, and therefore creates no 
value.” Comparing this with the previously 
quoted statements that “ exchange-value mani- 
fests itself as something totally independent of 
their use-value,” and that “commodities—as 
exchange-values—do not contain an atom of 
use - value,” we see that for a commodity 
to possess Marxian exchange-value, it must 
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possess a use-value, but that the amount of 
the use-value has no effect on the Marxian 
exchange-value. 

A precisely similar pseudo-argument would 
lead to the conclusion that exchange-values do 
not contain an atom of labour-value. It might 

be formulated as follows: A hundred pounds 
worth of steel springs is of as great exchange- 
value as a hundred pounds worth of wooden 
tables. One contains steel-workers’ labour- 
value, and the other wood-workers’ labour- 
value. But exchange-values are merely different 
quantities, and consequently do not contain 
an atom of labour-value. If, then, we leave 
out of consideration the labour-values, they 
have only one common property left, that 
of being forms of matter. Now, along 
with the different kinds of labour-value em- 
bodied in the two commodities, we put out 
of sight the concrete forms of the matter of 
which they are composed. The residue then 
consists, in each case, of homogeneous matter, 
without regard to its nature. When looked at 
as containing this substance, common to them 
both, they are exchange-values. To use Marx’s 
expression, this common substance is the 
unsubstantial reality common to steel and 
wood, and to all other forms of material 
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constituting the basis of commodities. The 


magnitudes of the exchange-values of different — 


commodities must therefore be measured by 
the quantities which they contain of the value 
creating substance which is common to all 
forms of material—steel, wood, stone, feathers, 
milk, wine, &c. It is obvious that the two 
so-called arguments are equally absurd, and 
contain exactly similar fallacies. Homogeneous 
matter, in this sense, and homogeneous human 
labour, are expressions equally void of meaning. 

For the benefit of the great multitude of those 
who are unable to detect even such obvious 
fallacies as those contained in the two preceding 
so-called arguments, and by whom any kind of 
verbiage will be accepted as argument, if only 
it is called by the name, we must have recourse 
to simple examples of the absurd consequences 
which would follow from the assumption that 
the actual exchange-value of an article depends 
only on the amount of human labour expended 
in obtaining it. 

Suppose that a man laboriously washes a 
pound of gold, by many days’ labour, out of 
auriferous sand, and then finds a nugget 
weighing a pound in his next pailful. The 
Marxian exchange-value of the first pound 
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would be many times greater than that of — 
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the second. The gold merchant will, however, 
pay the same price for each pound. Again, 
suppose that man finds a large diamond and 
a large rock crystal, and spends the same 
amount of labour in cutting and _ polishing 
each of them. The Marxian exchange-values 
‘will then be equal. Yet the diamond will be 
of great value and the rock crystal almost 
valueless. These examples, and the reader 
will have no difficulty in multiplying them 
to any desired extent, prove, beyond the 
possibility of dispute by any rational being, 
that the Marxian concept of exchange-value 
has no relation to the practical concept of 
exchange-value employed in economic science, 
but is, as we have seen that he himself admits, 
something utterly unsubstantial and elusive. 
The economic term exchange-value can have 
but one meaning, the value in money, or what- 
ever may be the common medium of exchange, 
which can be obtained for a commodity in the 
open market. This will depend, in the first 
place, on its inherent utility or desirability, and, 
in the second place, on the relation between 
the supply and the demand for the commodity 
in question. If the supply be in excess of the 
demand, the exchange-value will be reduced 
by competition between the sellers, unless the 
II 
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whole of these succeed in combining to form a_ 
ring or trust. Under the conditions of modern | 
industry, with world-wide intercommunication, © 
this can never be permanently and completely — 
carried out, unless assisted by legislation, and — 
if such legislation tend to the aggrandisement — 
of a section of the community at the expense of — 
the whole, it becomes essentially vicious in 


principle, and must be resisted. If, on the 


other hand, the demand be in excess of the — 


supply, the exchange-value will be maintained 


by competition between buyers at a higher rate 4 


than it would otherwise have. No definite 


higher limit can be set to exchange-values of — 


unique or eyen rare objects of desire, as we see 
exemplified in the case of unique objects of art 
or objects of special historical interest, as also 
in the case of jewels of exceptional size or 
rarity. A lower limit will, however, be fixed 
by the consideration that a commodity will 
cease to be produced if the exchange-value 
fall to such an extent that the producer finds 
it to his advantage to abandon its production 
and devote himself to other work. Subject 
to this lower limit, the economic exchange- 
value is, and can be, determined only by the 
relation of supply to demand. 

While the economic, that is to say the actual, 
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exchange-value of a commodity can be deter- 
mined only by the law of supply and demand, 
and cannot be estimated from its elements, it is 
of importance to consider the nature of these 
elements, as such consideration will often indi- 
cate means of reducing the cost of production. 
' The elements of exchange-value, and of 
wealth generally, are easily seen to be three 
in number :—(1) Natural Material; (2) Me- 
chanical Work; (3) Directivity. Mechanical 
Work is simply the expenditure of energy, and 
is useless except under the influence of Direc- 
tivity. Directivity is purely mental labour, 
but as it always acts, under the conditions 
of our existence, through the brain, it is 
necessarily accompanied by mechanical work in 
the brain tissues, which demand for their con- 
tinuous renovation a periodical supply of energy 
in the form of food. Directivity may be con- 
veniently divided into Simple Derectiwity, which 
directs the work of one pair of hands, the 
worker's own; and General Directivity, which 
directs the work of more than one pair of 
hands. 

Simple Directivity may vary from that re- 
quired for the execution of the simplest kind 
of unskilled manual labour to that requisite 
for the construction of the plans of the most 
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complex machine, or for the production of the 
noblest painting or sculpture. General Direc- 
¢evity may vary from that of a manual labourer, — 
with a couple of boys working under his direc- 
tion, to that of a statesman who directs the | 
affairs of a great country. 
All useful human labour must neces 2 
embody the two perfectly distinct elements, | 
Mechanical Work, expressible in terms of 
energy; and Directivity, expressible only in — 
terms of mind. It is true that, from a meta- © 
physical standpoint, as explained in Chapter — 
IX., energy may be regarded as included — 
in and proceeding from mind; but beyond — 4 
this we have no knowledge of the nature — 
of their mutual relation, and no means of 
expressing one in terms of the other. It is. | 
therefore perfectly clear that no more definite. a 
meaning can be attached to such terms as. 
homogeneous human labour, or average labour,. 
than to such terms as homogeneous or average 
substance supposed to underlie all the different 7 
forms of matter. The two cases are in every +3 
way comparable, for just as mind is the under- ~ 
lying entity of energy, so the homogeneous ~ 
formless ether is the underlying entity of all © 
forms of matter, but this does not supply: ~ 
any practical means of representing different” 
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substances, such as iron, wood, and stone, in 
terms of a common denominator. 

Marx expressly recognises (p. 8) this “‘ two- 
fold nature of labour,” and writes (p. 7): ‘‘In 
general, the greater the productiveness of 
labour, the less is the labour-time required 
for the production of an article, the less is 
the amount of labour crystallised in that article, 
and the less is its value; and wice versa, the 
less the productiveness of labour, the greater 
is the labour-time required for the production 
of an article, and the greater is its value. The 
value of a commodity, therefore, varies directly 
as the quantity, and inversely as the productive- 
ness, of the labour incorporated in it.” This 
method of expressing the twofold nature of 
labour is very indefinite and confusing, in com- 
parison with its expression in terms of mechani- 
cal work and directivity, and therefore serves 
to mask the fallacy of assuming the possibility 
of reducing various kinds of labour to one 
common denominator. Thus Marx asserts 
(p. 11): “ The value of a commodity represents 
human labour in the abstract, the expenditure 
of human labour in general... . It is the 
expenditure of simple labour-power, ze. of the 
labour-power which, on an average, apart from 
any special development, exists in the organism 
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of every ordinary individual. Simple average 
labour, it is true, varies in character in different 
countries and at different times, but in a parti- 
cular society it is given. Skilled labour counts 
only as simple labour intensified, or rather, as 
multiplied simple labour, a g7ven guantity of 
skilled being considered equal to a greater 
quantity of unskilled labour. Experience shows 
that this reduction is constantly being made.” 
The impossibility of making any such reduc- 
tion, and the consequent absurdity of the 
proposition in italics, has already been demon- 
strated. If such a reduction were possible, 
then any or every skilled workman in a factory 
might be replaced by two or more navvies; 
or the designer of the Forth Bridge, the 
Assouan Dam, or a Dreadnought, might be 
replaced by a certain number of thousands of 
navvies. On p. 12 Marx informs us that “the 
different proportions in which different sorts of 
labour are reduced to unskilled labour as their 
standard, are established by @ soczal process that 
goes on behind the backs of the producers, and 
consequently appear to be fixed by custom.” 
The words in italics are indeed apposite for 
the description of so transparent a_ conjuring _ 
trick. It hardly seems possible for any reader 


of average intelligence to avoid the suspicion — 
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that Marx is covertly laughing at him, and 
this suspicion seems almost turned into cer- 
tainty by the sublime impudence of the next 
sentence. ‘For simplicity’s sake, we shall 
henceforth account every kind of labour to be 
unskilled, simple labour; by this we do no 
- more than save ourselves the trouble of making 
the reduction.” The simplicity which Marx 
assumes on the part of the reader would appear 
to be nearly akin to that of ‘Simple Simon” 
in the nursery rhyme, for on p. 17, either he 
has forgotten, or he assumes that the reader 
has forgotten, these absurd reductions between 
incommensurable quantities, and remarks quite 
truly, but after the above quoted statements, 
either with daring cynicism or a fatuous blind- 
ness induced by the obsession of his predeter- 
mined conclusion, that ‘‘it is apt to be forgotten 
that the magnitudes of different things can 
be compared quantitatively, only when those 
magnitudes are expressed in terms of the same 
unit. It is only as expressions of such a unit 
that they are of the same denomination, and 
therefore commensurable.” A remarkable sec- 
tion (p. 41) on “ The Fetishism of Commodities 
and the Secret thereof” appears to afford 
strong indications that these absurd self-con- 


tradictions are due rather to such blindness 
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than to mere cynical contempt for the in- 
telligence of his readers. It will be sufficient to 
quote a few of the more noteworthy passages, 
but the whole section is well worth careful 
reading, for the insight which it gives into the 
mental fog in which an otherwise acute mind 
has become enveloped through the obsession 
of Marx’s fixed idea, the utterly false contention 
that robbery of the worker is the one and only 
source of all profit and all capital. Beginning 
with the opening sentence, Marx asserts that :— 

“A commodity appears at first sight a very 
trivial thing, and easily understood. Its analysis 
shows that it is, in reality, a@ very queer thing, 
abounding in metaphysical subtleties and theo- 
logical niceties... . A commodity is therefore 
a mysterwous thing, simply because in it the 
social character of men’s labour appears to 
them as an objective character stamped upon the 
product of that labour; because the relation of 
the producers to the sum total of their own labour 
is presented to them as a social relation, exist- 
ing not between themselves, but between the 
products of their labour. . . . There is a physical 
relation between physical things. But it is 
different with commodities. There the exist- 
ence of the things gua commodities, and the 


value relation between the products of labour 
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which stamps them as commodities, have 
absolutely no connection with their physical 
properties and with the material relations 
arising therefrom. There it is a definite 
‘Social relation between men, that assumes, in 
‘their eyes, the fantastic form of a relation 
‘between things. In order, therefore, to find an 
analogy, we must have recourse to the mtst- 
enveloped regions of the religious world. In 
‘that world the productions of the human brain 
‘appear as independent beings endowed with 
life, and entering into relation both with one 
another and the human race. So it is with the 
world of commodities, with the product of men’s 
hands. This I call the Fetishism which 
attaches itself to the products of labour, so 
soon as they are produced as commodities, and 
which is therefore inseparable from the pro- 
duction of commodities. . . . It is value, rather, 
that converts every product into @ soczal 
hieroglyphic. Later on we try to decipher the 
hieroglyphic, Zo get behind the secret of our own 
social products ; for to stamp an object of utility 
as a value, is just as much a social product as 
language. The recent scientific [!] discovery, 
that the products of labour, so far as they are 
values, are but material expressions of the 
panini labour spent in their production, marks, 
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indeed, an epoch in the development of the 
human race, but dy xo means dissipates the 
mist through which the social character of 
labour appears to us to be an objective char- 
acter of the products themselves.” 

The italics are mine, and serve to emphasise 
Marx’s very candid admissions of the impene- 
trable density of the mental fog in which he 
has become involved. He appears, however, 
to be totally unconscious that the fog is en- 
tirely of his own manufacture, obvious as this. 
must be to every unprejudiced reader of 
ordinary intelligence. 
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CHAPTER II 
MARX’S THEORY OF CAPITAL 


Marx’s theory of Capital is founded upon his 
theory of Exchange-Value. After the de- 
monstration in the preceding chapter of the 
absolute absurdity of the latter theory, the 
proof of this statement would be sufficient 
to invalidate the argument by which Marx 
endeavours to establish the former. This 
would not, however, definitely demonstrate the 
falsity of his theory of Capital. To accomplish 
this we must show that it is essentially untrue, 
independently of its method of derivation, and 
that it could not, therefore, be established by 
any possible line of argument. 

Marx introduces the subject (p. 123) by the 
following statement :— 

“The circulation of commodities is the 


starting-point of capital. The production of 
- commodities, their circulation, and that more 


developed form of their circulation called com- 
merce, these form the historical groundwork 
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from which it rises. The modern history of 
capital dates from the creation in the sixteenth 
century of a world embracing commerce and a 
world embracing market.” 

A few lines further down we are informed 
that, “as a matter of history, capital as 
opposed to landed property, invariably takes 
the form at first of money.” This is a some- 
what startling statement to any one who has 
the smallest acquaintance with either political 
economy or actual commerce, and who has the 
smallest knowledge of early history; for it will be 
immediately evident to all such readers that what 
Marx means by Capital is something entirely 
different from the meaning of the term when 
employed by political economists or commercial 
men, viz., that portion of the wealth of a person 
or community which is set aside to be employed 
Jor the production of future wealth, instead of 
being directly consumed in the satisfaction of 
desires. Capital in this, its usual meaning, 
must have existed from the earliest period of 
man’s existence. For example, the first man 
who domesticated sheep or cattle for increase 
by breeding, instead of killing and eating them 
as soon as captured, was a capitalist. The 
paragraph separating the last two quotations 
is evidently intended by Marx to convey some 
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kind of information as to what he means when 
he uses the word capztaz. 

“If we abstract from the material substance 
of the circulation of commodities, that is, from 
the exchange of the various use-values, and 
consider only the economic forms produced by 


this process of circulation, we find its final 


result to be money; this final product of the 
circulation of commodities is the first form in 
which capital appears.” 

It would be interesting to invite Marxian 
Socialists to endeavour to express in their own 
language their interpretation of this statement. 
Here, as in his attempt to eliminate use-value, 
or utility, from exchange-value, Marx reverts 
to the irrational entities so much in vogue in 
the sophistical argumentation of the Middle 
Ages, such as a discussion of the differences of 
the entities, or ghosts,.as we might call them, 
of a chair and of a table, that is to say, of the 
difference in nature of what remained in either 
case after’ abstracting everything visible or 
tangible in the chair or table respectively. 
The statement might, therefore, be para- 
phrased into the simple form: If we take 
away everything tangible from the commodi- 
ties concerned in a series of exchanges, and 
consider only the ghosts of the commodities, 
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the final result will be money; this final result 
of the circulation of commodities is the first 
form in which capital appears. That is to say, 
capital is a product of circulation which makes 
its first appearance as money. 

Although we may be unable to derive a very 
definite concept of Marxian capital from this 
exposition, we may obtain information from it 
not intended by Marx, but, nevertheless, not 
without importance. Marx can always expres, 
‘imself clearly whea Ce las: clear ideas to 
express, that is to say when he is not in a 
mental fog, and our experience in the study of 
the Marxian theory of exchange-value natu- 
rally suggests a similar origin for such fog, viz., 
Marx’s obsession by some strongly desired con- 
clusion. We shall see very shortly that this 
explanation is the correct one, and the conclu- 
sion predetermined in Marx’s mind is that all 
capital is the result of robbery, a conclusion 
which is obviously irreconcilable with the 
meaning of capital, as opposed to Marxian 
capital, 

The remainder of Chapter IV. and the whole 
of Chapter V. are devoted to what Marx’s 
admirers would call argument, but which is, in 
fact, simply a mass of involved verbiage, ex- 
tremely well adapted to the production of the 
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atmosphere of mental fog most favourable to 
the successful performance of the conjuring 
trick which Marx is preparing for. This con- 
fusion of thought is materially assisted by the 
entirely unnecessary introduction of algebraical 
symbols, and the manner in which they are 
manipulated. Their subject is what Marx 
terms “the circulation of commodities,” and 
the reader is intended to accept this Marxian 
circulation as a true representation of the actual 
circulation of commodities in the operations of 
trade. The Marxian circulation is, however, 
as we shall plainly perceive, a purely imaginary 
process which has no relation to any reality 
existing outside the world of Marx’s much 
befogged imagination. The key is provided 
in Marx’s statement (p. 124) that “if I pur- 
chase 2000 lbs. of cotton for £100 and re-sell 
the 2000 lbs. of cotton for £110, I have, in fact, 
exchanged 4100 for 4110, money for money. 
Now it is evident that the circuit M—C—M 
[that is to say, money-commodity-money | would 
be absurd and without meaning if the intention 
were to exchange by this means two equal 
sums of money, £100 for £100. The miser’s 
plan would be far simpler and surer ; he sticks 
to his £100 instead of exposing it to the 
dangers of circulation.” And (p. 138) he writes : 
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“Suppose, then, that by some inexplicable 
privilege, the seller is enabled to sell his com- 
modities above their value, what is worth 4100 
for £110, in which case the price is nominally 
raised 10 per cent. The seller therefore 
pockets a surplus value of £10.” 

The second extract has been selected as a 
more concise statement of the appearance of 
what Marx calls surplus-value than the one 
(p. 128) in which he originally introduces it, 
and continues: “This increment or excess 
over the original value I call surplus value, 
The value originally advanced, therefore, not 
only remains intact while in circulation, but 
adds to itself a surplus value or expands itself. 
It is this movement that: converts it into 
capital.” 

We have, therefore, by the simple process 
of eliminating the superfluous verbiage by 
which Marx obscures the issue, arrived at a 
clear and definite statement in his own words 
of what he means by capital. Marxian capital 
has nothing whatever to do with the capital 
employed in actual commerce. It is simply a 
profit made automatically without effort. If a 
costermonger could, without leaving his home, 
and without even providing himself with a 


barrow, pay out a sovereign with one hand 
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and receive 30s. in the other, the profit of ros. 
so obtained would be Marxian capital. When, 
as in actual life, he has to provide a barrow, 
take it to market, then pay his sovereign, 
and finally take the cabbages round to his 
customers, in order to obtain the return of his 
sovereign with a profit of ros., the ros. is no 
longer Marxian capital, but well-earned trade 
profit. 

It must be very clear to any one of the 
smallest intelligence that there can be very 
little Marxian capital, and, therefore, very few 
capitalists in the Marxian sense, in the ordinary 
work-a-day world in which we live. In the 
imaginary world of Marx’s imagination it would 
be an easy matter for any one, starting with the 
smallest coin of the realm, to grow rapidly 
rich without risk and without effort. Yet this 
absurd fooling is the sole basis for Marx's 
denunciation of capital, capitalists, and the 
system of industry which Socialists call capi- 
talism. The concluding paragraphs of Chapter 
V. form a worthy conclusion to such apologies 
for arguments: ‘‘It is therefore impossible for 
capital to be produced by circulation, and it is 
equally impossible for it to originate apart 
from circulation. J¢ must have its origin both 
in circulation and yet not im circulation. « 1 
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Our friend Moneybags, who as yet is only an 
embryo capitalist, must buy his commodities at 
their value, must sell them at their value, and 
yet at the end of the process must withdraw 
more value from circulation than he threw into 
it at starting. His development into a full- 
grown capitalist must take place, oth within 
the sphere of circulation and without it. These 
are the conditions of the problem. ‘Hic 
Rhodus, hic salta!’” 

The italics are mine in both cases. The 
first involves the denial of the law of contra- 
diction, that a thing cannot, at the same time, 
both be and not be, one of the necessary laws 
of all rational thinking. Aristotle, to whom its 
formulation was due, rightly points out that to 
argue with a man who denies it is as hopeless 
as to attempt to argue with a vegetable. It 
would, indeed, be just as reasonable to address 
rational argument to a row of cabbages, and 
expect them to be convinced, as to Socialists 
who accept such absurdities. Marx here ap- 
pears to have been so successful in enveloping 
his mind in mental fog as to glory even in this 
extremity of folly, and apparently intends to 
increase its effect by reiteration in the second 
sentence italicised. If this be his intention 


he has unwittingly destroyed the effect by 
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substituting a perfectly reasonable statement for 
one utterly devoid of reason. The development 
of wealth, and therefore of capital, as opposed to 
Marxian capital, can, and does, take place both 
within the sphere of circulation and without it, 
both in the sphere of distribution and in that of 
production. If Marx intended to reproduce 
his former absurdity he should have written 
it, both extrely within the sphere of circulation 
and entirely without it. 

Chapter VI. is devoted to “ The Buying and 
Selling of Labour Power,” the keynote of which 
is the assumption as an axiomatic truth, of that 
oft-exposed fallacy, the more specious owing to 
its containing a modicum of truth, Lassalle’s 
Ivon Law of Wages. 

According to Lassalle, whose assertion was 
simply an exaggeration of a view expressed by 
Ricardo as the result of a defective analysis, 
the standard of wages is invariably determined 
solely by the conditions that the wages of the 
worker must just suffice to provide a bare sub- 
sistence for himself, and to enable him to rear 
a sufficient progeny to maintain the labour 
supply at a constant value. The modicum 
of truth contained in it is that it expresses 
the minimum wage necessary to maintain a 
staple industry which is neither expanding 
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nor contracting. It has not even the merit 
of representing an absolute minimum under 
all possible circumstances. As J. A. Hobson 
tells use — 

“ These subsistence wages, required to main- 
tain the existing supply of labour-power, may 
be held to constitute a first charge upon the 
industrial product on behalf of labour. Ifthere 
is a failure anywhere to provide this subsist- 
ence, the industrial system is weakened and 
diminished in productivity. A wage below 
this subsistence point is a “sweating-wage.’ 

“The payment of such a wage may some- 
times be profitable to an employer or even a 
class of employers who have at hand a large 
supply of reserve labour to draw upon for the 
unskilled or low-skilled work which they re- 
quire. Just as it was sound ‘economy’ for 
certain southern planters to work slaves to 
death in five or six years’ labour in the rice- 
fields, so it may ‘pay’ employers in some 
branches of the London clothing trade to give 
out work to women for rates of pay insufficient 
to maintain them in health and physical effi- 
ciency, provided that there are plenty of. other 
women obliged for lack of any other alternative 
to take this work on the same terms. All such 


* The Industrial S: stem, P. 64. 
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‘sweating’ is, however, a damage to the in- 
dustrial system, which it underfeeds. Or, per- 
haps, a sweating trade may rather be regarded 
as diseased and moribund tissue in the eco- 
nomic system, whose lingering process of 
decay involves waste of labour-power, which 
might otherwise be properly supported, and 
put to healthy employment.” 

The general principle arrived at in Chapter 
X. will be found to justify us in seeking to 
suppress such evils in the national industry by 
legislative methods, provided all other available 
remedies have proved inadequate. The Factory 
Acts and the Truck Acts are examples of simi- 
larly justified methods which have been found 
efficient. 

In the case of growing industries, the sub- 
sistence wage will, except where conditions 
favouring sweating prevail, be supplemented 
by “a wage of progressive efficiency required 
to evoke an increasing quantity of more effec- 
tive labour-power.”? It might be supposed 
that, even in a developing industry, the lowest 
grade, that is to say, the least efficient, labour, 
would only command the bare subsistence 
wage. The steady increase, however, for 
many years past, of the wages paid for all 


1 Hobson, Zhe Industrial System, p. 68. 
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grades of labour outside the specifically sweated 
industries,’ shows that the minimum wage for 
the lowest grades of labour is not a bare sub- 
sistence wage, but a wage which provides for 
subsistence at a steadily increasing ‘‘ standard 
of subsistence,” due partly to the combined 
efforts of the working classes, and also, very 
largely, to the development and pressure of 
public opinion in the direction of increased 
social co-operation, which may conveniently be 
abbreviated into soczalty, through the growth 
of human sympathy extending beyond con- 
ventional class-limitations. Flint, in his great 
work, Soczalism (p. 88), which students of 
the subject should “read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest,” comments on the subsistence 
law as follows: “ The law of wages tends to 
press us down to bare subsistence, no otherwise 
than water tends to drown us. Water tends to 
drown us, and will drown us, if we do not keep 
- out of it, or cannot swim, or make no use of ship, 
boat, or saving apparatus. The law of wages 
tends to draw us down to bare subsistence, and 
will draw us to that level if we do not exercise 
self-restraint and temperance ; if we are content 
to be unintelligent and unskilled in our work, if 
_we do not strive to develop our faculties and 
* See Ireson, The People’s Progress, chap. xii. 
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improve our condition; if we do not seek the 
best market for our labour, and if we are in 
other ways untrue to ourselves. Water, how- 
ever, notwithstanding its tendency to drown us, 
drowns not one of us itself, or apart from our 
occasional misfortune, or want of skill, or want 
of prudence. And equally the law of wages, 
notwithstanding its tendency towards bare sub- 
sistence, drags not one of us down to that of 
itself, apart from our exceptional ill-luck or our 
insufficient intelligence or virtue, or our lack of 
skill or energy.” 

Marx dilates at great length, in Chapter VII., 
upon what he calls the “ Labour Process.” 
The problem is a very simple one, and since 
our object is to arrive at the facts, and not 
to envelop ourselves in such a mental fog that 
they may be distorted at will, may be presented 
very briefly. A capitalist, having provided 
himself with a stock of raw cotton and a 
building in which cotton-spinning machinery 
has been installed, hires a spinner. Marx then 
informs us (p. 165) that: “‘ First, the labourer 
works under the control of the capitalist, to 
whom his labour belongs; the capitalist taking 
good care that the work is done in a proper 
manner, so that there is no unnecessary waste 
of raw material, and no wear and tear of the 
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implements beyond what is necessarily caused 
by the work.” 

That is to say, the capitalist, in addition to 
providing the raw material for the buildings, 
the machinery, and the labour, provides also 
the supervision. In other words, he provides 
every requisite for the manufacture of cotton 
yarn. Marx then continues: ‘‘Secondly, the 
product is the property of the capitalist, and 
not that of the Iah-urer, the immediate pro- 


ducer.” It is apparently suggested that it- 


ought to belong to the latter, and Marx actu- 
ally endeavours to persuade his readers that 
the spinner, after returning to the capitalist the 
wages paid to him, together with an amount 
representing merely the wear and tear of the 
machinery, should be entitled to the whole 


of the product, and that the capitalist, if he — 
were only an honest man, ought to be quite’ 


willing to provide buildings and machinery, 
plan and erect the factory, and supervise the 
process of manufacture, without remuneration 
of any kind. It is so absurd as to appear 
incredible. We must, therefore, prove our 
case by following the statements presented as 
argument, merely stripping off the fog-pro- 
ducing verbiage. We find (p. 166) the fol- 
lowing statement: “We know that the value 
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of each commodity is determined by the quantity 
of labour expended on and materialised in it, 
by the working-time necessary, under given 
social conditions, for its production. This rule 
also holds good in the case of the product that 
accrued to our capitalist as the result of the 


~ labour-process carried on for him.” 


s 


Here we see the mechanism of Marx’s 
conjuring trick, and simple enough it is, 
although when wrapped up in Marx’s elaborate 


‘verbiage, it has proved sufficient to befog what 


we may call by courtesy ‘‘the mind” of the 
Marxian Socialist. The great majority of 
Socialists have never read Marx, but accept 
the conclusions of those who have, or who 
say they have, and regard them as superior 
beings. The trick is nothing more than the 
assumption suggested rather than stated in the 
second sentence of the paragraph quoted above, 
that the commercial exchange-value, or price, 
of the product referred to is identical with the 
purely imaginary Marxian exchange-value. 
Marx then assumes (p. 167) that the spinner 
produces 10 lbs. of yarn from ro lbs. of cotton, 
for which the capitalist has paid 1os., that the 
wear and tear of the spindle represents the 
value of 2s. and (p. 171) that the spinner 
receives 3s. for his labour. ‘‘ Hence, 15s. is 
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an adequate price for the 10 Ibs. of yarn,” 
Marx asserts. That is to say, the provision 
of buildings and machinery, the planning and 
erection of the factory, and the supervision 
by the capitalist, receives no share of the 
product. 

This, then, is the meaning of the Socialist 
claim that the worker is entitled to the entire 
produce of his work. Factories and machinery 
are to rise up from the ground by magic at the 
Socialists’ bidding, while good genii from the 
Arabian Nights find the raw material on 
credit, pay the workman his wages every 
Saturday, direct and supervise his work, find 
a market for the product, and present the 
workman with the balance that remains after 
repaying themselves for the first cost of the 
raw material and the cost of upkeep of the 
machinery. 

In the next stage of this amazing apology 
for argument, Marx introduces a capitalist who 
is no longer a pure philanthropist. He pays 
20s. for 20 lbs. of raw cotton, from which 
20 Ibs. of yarn are produced (p. 175). The 
wear and tear of the spindle is now 4s., and 
the wages should be 6s., provided 3s. were 
the proper wage in the first place. Marx, 
however, makes him pay the spinner only 
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the same wages as before, viz. 3s. while the 
value of yarn is twice as much as before, viz. 
30s. Therefore, Marx exclaims, “27s. have 
been transformed into 30s.; a surplus value of 
3s. has been created. The trick has at last 
succeeded; money has been converted into 
capital.” 

Of course, the implication is that “ the trick” 
is that of the capitalist. As a matter of fact, 
it obviously consists, as indicated on p. 35, in 
Marx’s use of value as Marxian exchange- 
value in the first case, and as commercial 
exchange-value in the second, while the change 
in the wage-rate is clearly introduced in order 
to suggest that the 3s. profit has been obtained 
by cheating the spinner of half his due. If 
value in the second case stood, as in the first, 
for Marxian exchange-value, its amount would 
be 27s., and the capitalist would still be the 
pure philanthropist, or good genius, of the first 
example. If this thimble-rigging substitution 
had not been made, and value in each case 
meant Marxian exchange-value, it would in- 
volve the absurd result that, while in the first 
case 

LO 2+ 3S 25) 
in the second 
cere 3 =) 30: 
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In the first case, Marxian arithmetic is in 
agreement with that which is taught in every 
school ; while in the second case the arithmetic 
is purely Marxian, and proves beyond the 
possibility of question by any one possessing 
sufficient intelligence to perform the very 

simple addition 


20+4+3=27, 


the utter absurdity of the fallacy which the 
Marxian verbiage serves to conceal from his’ 
simple-minded disciples. 

It might appear to the reader at the present 
stage that Marx is introducing a wholly un- 
necessary absurdity into his argument, by the 
assumption that no part of the value of the final 
product—in this case cotton yarn—is contri- 
buted by the building and machinery as such, 
but only by their wear and tear, in the present 
instance the wear and tear of the spindle. The 
critical student of Marx will find, however, that 
he never introduces merely gratuitous absur- 
dities. They are invariably found to be essen- 
tial to the preconceived conclusion at which he 
is aiming. His present object is to represent 
capital, in its growth as well as in its Origin, as 
derived entirely from a surplus-value arising 
only from the robbery of wages due to the 
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workman. The assumption is not a necessary 
consequence even of Marx’s fallacious theory 
of exchange-value as containing only crystallised 
labour-power. This theory would involve the 
conclusion that the fixed plant derives its va/ue 
only from the labour-power which it represents, 
but not the assumption that the process of pro- 
duction can provide no remuneration for this 
labour. Without the introduction of this addi- 


tional absurdity, however, Marx would be com- 


pelled to admit that at least a portion of the 
surplus-value arises from the plant provided by 
the capitalist, and cannot, therefore, consist 
entirely in the theft of the workman’s wages. 
The manner in which Marx attempts to justify 
this extremely absurd assumption is decidedly 
ingenious. He builds up what appears to be 
a plausible argument on the basis of the veiled 
implication that the contributions of the machine 
and of the worker who tends it, to the value 
of the product, can be treated separately. The 
worker contributes so much by his work, con- 
sidered independently of the machine; the 
remainder is contributed by the machine, con- 
sidered independently of the worker. It then 
seems obvious that the machine can only 
contribute its own value, spread over its life- 
time, so that its contribution will be adequately 
Se. 
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represented by its wear and tear during use. 
To illustrate by a concrete example, suppose 
the machine to cost, including any necessary re- 
pairs, £100; and suppose, further, that during 
its lifetime—of, say, ten years—the wages of 
the man who tends it amount to 41000; 
then the increase in value of the total product, 
beyond that of the raw material, will be the 
sum of the two amounts, or 41100. That is 
to say, Marx assumes that if the workman 
could add £1000 to the value of the raw 
material, working only with his hands through- 
out the whole period, he could add 41100, and 
£1100 only, with the aid of the machine. 
According to this apology for reasoning, the 
effect of replacing a machine of obsolete type 
costing £100 by one of improved type, capable 
of turning out the work at double the former 
rate, but costing only £50, and having the 
same lifetime, would be to reduce the value of 
the output over and above that of the raw 
material from £1100 to £ 1050. It must be 
obvious, however, to the simplest rational 
mind, though not to an imbecile, nor even to 
a dog, a horse, or a donkey, that the actual 
effect would be to increase the value added to 
the output from £1100 to £2200. 

I will now set out the so-called argument in 
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Marx's words, merely omitting the superfluous 
verbiage, the only use of which is to produce 
the atmosphere of mental fog in which the 
reader might be unable to distinguish its 
absurdity. 

‘Value (p. 189) exists only in articles of 
utility, in objects; but leaves out of considera- 
tion its purely symbolical representation by 
tokens. . . . If, therefore, an article loses its 
utility, it also loses its value. The reason why 
means of production do not lose their value, at 
the same time that they lose their use-value, 
is this: they lose in the labour-process the 
original form of their use-value, only to assume 
in the product the form of a new use-value. 
But, however important it may be to value, 
that it should have some object of utility to 
embody itself in, yet it is a matter of complete 
indifference what particular object serves this 
purpose; this we saw when treating of the 
metamorphosis of commodities. Hence it 
follows that in the labour-process the means 
of production transfer their value to the pro- 
duct only so far as along with their use-value 
they lose also their exchange-value. They 
give up to the product that value alone 
which they themselves lose as means of pro- 
duction.” “The (p. 188) maximum loss of 
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value that they can suffer in the process, is 
plainly limited by the amount of the original 
value with which they came into the process, 
or, in other words, by the labour-time necessary 
for their production. Therefore, the means 
of production can never add more value to the 
product than they themselves possess indepen- 
dently of the process in which they assist.” 
“That (p. 191) part of capital, then, which is 
represented by the means of production, by 
the raw material, auxiliary material, and the 
instruments of labour, does not, in the process 
of production, undergo any quantitative altera- 
tion of value. I, therefore, call it the constant 
part of capital, or, more shortly, constant capital. 
On the other hand, that part of capital, repre- 
sented by labour-power, does, in the process of 
production, undergo an alteration of value. It 
both reproduces the equivalent of its own value, 
and also produces an excess, a surplus-value, 
which may itself vary, may be more or less 
according to circumstances. This part of 
capital is continually being transformed from 
a constant into a variable magnitude. I, there- 
fore, call it the variable part of capital, or 
shortly, variable capital.” 

“We (p. 193) have seen that the labourer, 
during one portion of the labour - process, 
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produces only the value of his labour-power, 
that is, the value of his means of subsistence.” 
“During (p. 199) the second period of the labour- 
process, that in which his labour is no longer 
necessary labour, the workman, it is true, labours, 
expends labour-power ; but his labour being no 
‘longer necessary labour, he creates no value for 
himself. He creates surplus-value, which, for 
the capitalist, has all the charms of a creation 
out of nothing. This portion of the working 
day I name surplus labour-time, and to the 
labour expended during that time, I give the 
name of surplus-labour.” ‘ Since (p. 260), on 
the one hand, the values of the variable capital 
and of the labour-power purchased by that 
capital are equal, and the value of this labour- 
power determines the necessary portion of the 
working day; and since, on the other hand, 
the surplus-value is determined by the surplus 
portion of the working day, it follows that 
surplus-value bears the same ratio to variable 
capital that surplus-labour does to necessary 
labour. . . . The rate of surplus-value [which 
is expressed by this ratio] is, therefore, an 
exact expression for the degree of exploitation 
of labour-power by capital, or of the labourer 
by the capitalist.” ‘‘The (p. 293) masses of 
value and surplus-value produced by different 
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capitals—the value of labour-power being given 
and its degree of exploitation being equal—vary 
directly as the amounts of the variable con- 
stituents, z.e. as their constituents transformed 
into living labour-power.” 

The absolute absurdity of the conclusion 
gives pause, even to Marx, and he endeavours 
to explain it away, or rather to obscure it, by 
his usual procedure of raising an atmosphere of 
mental fog. It will be worth while to reproduce 
the complete paragraph (p. 293) :— 

“This law clearly contradicts all experience — 
based on appearance. Every one knows that a 
cotton-spinner, who, reckoning the percentage ~ 
on the whole of his applied capital, employs 
much constant and little variable capital, does 
Ret, On account of this, pocket more profit or 
surplus-value than a baker’ who relatively sets 
in motion much variable and little constant 
capital. For the solution of this apparent 
contradiction many intermediate terms are as 
yet wanted, as from the standpoint of ele- 
mentary algebra, many intermediate terms are 
as yet wanted to understand that 2 [that is 
to say, nothing divided by nothing] may 
represent an actual magnitude. Classical eco- 
nomy, although not formulating the law, holds 
instinctively to it, because it is a necessary 
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consequence of the general law of value. It 
tries to rescue the law from collision with con- 
tradictory phenomena by a violent abstrac- 
tion. It will be seen later how the school of 
Ricardo has come to grief over this stumbling- 
block. Vulgar economy, which, indeed, ‘has 
‘really learnt nothing’ here, as everywhere, 
sticks to appearances in opposition to the law 
which regulates and explains them. In opposi- 
tion to Spencer, it believes that ‘ignorance is 
a sufficient reason.’ ” 

The first sentence of this extraordinary para- 
graph might be shortened into Zhzs daw clearly 
contradicts all experience; for, as Marx, with 
his philosophical training, was perfectly well 
aware, no experience possible to us can have 
any other basis than appearance, or, in philo- 
sophical language, phenomena. Moreover, the 
algebraical illustration is simply perfect, for the 
expression = is absolutely meaningless when 
the symbol o stands for zothzng, in the sense 
in which the term is always employed in 
everyday life, that is to say, when it means 
the absence of anything. The intermediate 
terms required for understanding how the 
expression 2 may, in mathematical language, 
represent a magnitude standing simply for the 
knowledge of the special meaning which the 
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mathematician understands by the symbol o 
in this case. It is simple enough. The ex- 
pression = has a meaning only when the 
symbol o has the special meaning of an in- 
appreciably small quantity. For one such 
quantity may be twice, or three times, as large 
as another, although either of them taken 
alone would be inappreciable. Further, Marx 
was sufficiently acquainted with elementary 
mathematics to be perfectly well aware of the 
very old pastime in which the upper form boy 
mystifies his juniors by apparently demonstrat- 
ing all kinds of impossibilities by algebraical 
manipulation, the trick consisting simply in 
passing, undetected by the juniors, from one 
meaning of the symbol o to the other, just 
as Marx interchanges the two meanings of 
value, viz. commercial exchange-value and 
Marxian exchange-value. It really appears 
probable that Marx, desiring to impose upon 
the simple, and, at the same time, to retain a 
reputation for sanity amongst the instructed, 
whom he could not expect to delude, must 
have devised this ingenious cryptograph as one 
that would be perfectly clear to the learned 
and incomprehensible to the simple. If this 
surmise be correct, Marx was just quietly 
laughing at the Simple Simon who believes in 
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him. As an example of the utter absurdities 
deducible from Marx’s contention, suppose a 
capitalist to expend £99,600 on a diamond, 
and £400 as a year’s wages to a diamond- 
cutter for cutting it. Then suppose the 
capitalist to sell it for £110,000, making a 
profit of £10,000, representing IO per cent. 
on his initial outlay. According to Marx, this 
sum of £10,000 must have been obtained by 
defrauding the diamond-cutter of a portion of 
his wages for the year’s work. That is to 
say, the diamond-cutter’s due for his year's 
work was 410,400, while the capitalist should 
receive no remuneration, either for his initial 
outlay, or for the time, trouble, and expense 
involved in finding a purchaser. This illus- 
tration was given in the writer's opening 
speech in a debate on the Marxian system, 
in which he represented the Anti-Socialist 
Union of Great Britain, and was opposed by 
the principal luminary of one of the Socialist 
parties, which had issued the challenge. The 
Socialist opponent evaded dealing with it 
until he had been challenged twice, in the 
writer’s second and final speeches. Being 
thus driven to make some reference to it, 
he confined himself to asking, in his final 
reply, “If the £10,000 did not come from 
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the diamond-cutter’s wages, where did it come 
from??? © 

Just as the Marxian exchange-value is re- 
presented in very varying proportions in actual 
exchange-values, so actual capitalists may corre- 
spond almost entirely, partially, or not at all, to 
the Marxian conception. The first class would 
include the comparatively few whose business 
is simple robbery, and who do no useful work, 
as, for example, the burglar, whose capital 
consists of an outfit of housebreaking tools, 
or the fraudulent company-promoter. The 
second class would comprise those who, while 
actually providing stored-up energy for useful 
work, and frequently also sharing in the brain- 
work required to direct it, secure more than 
their fair share, relatively, to that of the work- 
men whom they employ. The third class 
would comprise all those who obtain their fair 
share only, and also those who obtain less than 
their fair share, and, in many cases, no share 
at all. The unfortunate shareholders in com- 
panies paying no dividends afford instances 
coming within the last sub-section. In the 
phraseology of Marx, these unfortunates might 
be said to be robbed by their workmen. 

Marx assumes, in contradiction to all ex- 
perience, as he admits, simply on the basis of 
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a series of verbal sophistries, that all capital’sts 
belong to the first class, and are simply robbers, 
with the possible exception of those who are 
deriving absolutely no income from their in- 
vestments. Capital, in common with other 
forms of wealth, may be transferred by 
- robbery from one holder to another. Before 
this can occur, however, it must first be called 
into being, and no process of robbery can effect 
this. 

Socialists are usually in the habit of desig- 
nating the Marxian theories by the name of 
Screntific Socialism. Their correct designation, 
in accordance with the principles set forth in 
Chapter XI., is Superstitious Socialism. 


CHAPTER I 
LAND, CAPITAL, LABOUR, AND PROFIT 


WE saw in the preceding chapter what absurd 
consequences followed from attempting a sepa- 
rate consideration of the portion of the total 
product due to a given machine and that due to 
the labour of the man who tends the machine. 
Such a separatist analysis of the problems of 
the industrial system is invariably found to lead 
to fallacies. Its apparent simplicity is attain- 
able only at the sacrifice of its truth, and 
economists of very different classes have been 
led into error by attempting such separation 
of things which are in their nature inseparable. 
The first successful attempt, of which I am 
aware, to arrive at a really scientific analysis 
of the process of production and distribution 
in modern commerce, was developed by J. A. 
Hobson, in his excellent treatise on Zhe 
Industrial System, which only appeared in 
1909. He points out in Chapter IV. of this 
work, upon which most of the present chapter 
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is founded, that “we-do not first produce a lot 
of wealth, and then afterwards distribute it; 
the production and distributton not only take 
place simultaneously, but are in a-sénse identical 
processes. The payments of monéy “which 
constitute distribution are, in effect, orders = 


‘upon the very goods which are being made*™ :” 


or have just- been made; the acts by which 
wealth is distributed are acts by which new 
productive energy is evoked and the general 
process of production is kept going. We can- 
not, therefore, properly study the production 
and the distribution of wealth apart, since the 
actual payments, which form distribution, are 
the efficient causes of the several industrial 
activities.” 

All industrial incomes are found to originate 
in the breaking up and distribution of the 
prices paid for services and retailed goods, 
or for fresh parcels of capital, so that the 
money which flows into a retail shop flows out 
again, like the main stream of a system of irriga- 
tion, from station to station, and at every station 
a portion is left behind. Each of these stations 
is itself a source from which a secondary out- 
flow takes place, like a first set of branch ducts 
which flow at right angles to the course of the 
main stream of irrigation. From these, again, ° 
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still smaller ducts proceed, forming a network 

representing the. complex interconnections 

of trade in present-day commerce. Hobson 

illustrates this,’ in its first two stages, by the 

example of a retail shoemaker’s shop, and the 
_ result may be represented in the accompanying 
-: “tabular form, the left hand vertical column re- 
presenting the successive stations on the main 
stream, while the horizontal lines represent 
the side ducts issuing from them :— 


Retail shoe — Shop fitting — Brick-making, 


shop. and sawmills, &c. 

building. 

Shoe factory. — Machines. — Iron and steel. — Mines. 

Tannery. — Vats,&c. — Iron and steel. — Mines. 

Cattle market. — Sheds and — Building trades. — Mines and 
slaughter- farms. 
houses. 

Farm. — Tool-mak- — Iron and steel. — Mines. 


ing, 
building, &c. 


At each one of the stations and sub-stations 
land is required for the buildings, &c. ; capital 
for the erection of the buildings, the provision 
of machinery, farm-stock, &c.; wages for labour; 
profit for the management, requiring business 
and other ability, which must be provided by 
the undertaker, that is to say the business 


1 The Industrial System, p. 16. 
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organiser, either in his own person, or by pay- 
ments out of the share which would otherwise 
accrue to him as profit. The excess of inflow 
over outflow at each station, constituting its 
income, is therefore, in all cases, broken up 
into four distinct portions—rent, interest, wages, 
and profit; payable for land, capital, labour, 
and management, respectively. Rent, interest, 
and wages are all periodical payments made 
for the steady influx of productive energy in 
various forms, and the continued maintenance of 
industry at a constant level requires this steady 
influx, while a growing industry requires an ever- 
increasing influx of one or all of these factors. 
Some of the functions of the management, or 
of the undertaker, may be regarded as supply- 
ing the requisite influx of mental labour-power, 
the price of which would be determinable in 
somewhat the same manner as the payment 
for other labour, but the sum total of these 
functions is of a far more complex character, 
corresponding with the complex and essentially 
uncertain, and therefore speculative, character 
of profit. This will make it necessary to con- 
sider profit apart from the others. This analysis 
of industry indicates productivity, or the rate 
at which product can be turned out, as the 
determining factor of the value of land, capital, 
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and labour. It is obvious, however, that these 
three factors are not mutually independent. 
If there be two machines, having lives of equal 
length, of equal initial cost, occupying equal 
floor space, and absorbing equal driving power, 
but one of which turns out 100 pieces of work 
while the other turns out 50 for an equal 
expenditure of labour, the former will be more 
than twice as valuable as the latter. How 
much more will depend, however, on the stand- 
ing charges of the business and other details. 
It would, therefore, be impossible to arrive at 
a correct and detailed analysis of the industrial 
process by the separate consideration of rent, 
interest, and wages. We can, however, obtain, 
in this manner, a very considerable insight 
into their general nature, into the character of 
their mutual relations, and into the manner in 
which the product of industry is distributed, in 
the shape of income, to the several factors of 
production. 

As wages form a first charge, under existing 
conditions, upon all industrial undertakings, we 
will consider them first. We shall see, in 
Chapter V., that under a Socialist Government 
labour would only obtain the residue after all 
the other charges, including the maintenance 
of a horde of state officials, which would take 
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the place of the undertaker’s profit, had been 
fully satisfied. We saw in Chapter II. that 
the bare subsistence wage which would suffice 
to maintain the labourer and to enable him 
to rear a sufficient family to keep the labour 
supply constant, would, in a stationary in- 
dustrial system, determine the minimum rate 
of influx of productive energy, in the form of 
commodities, requisite to maintain the supply 
of the lowest grade of labour. The higher 
grades of labour, requiring a more rapid 
expenditure of physical energy, because de- 
manding more skill, or mental exertion, or 
involving greater responsibility, usually require 
a higher standard of living, and therefore a 
larger income. Moreover, man is not, as 
represented by Karl Marx and the majority of 
Socialists, a mere machine that will work and 
act satisfactorily in every way if only the 
external conditions are suitably adjusted, that 
is to say, if he is properly fed, clothed, housed, 
and amused. Man, even in the lowest stages 
of development, is essentially a purposive being 
working towards more or less conscious ends. 
He therefore requires, in order to provide a 
stimulus to his will, a higher rate of payment 
than would merely replace his bodily wear and 
tear. The actual subsistence wage will include 
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this stimulus; and as this moral element be- 
comes increasingly important as the grade of 
labour rises, it plays a leading part in determin- 
ing the different wages of different classes of 
workers. Any kind of true education, that is 
to say, any training which enlarges the mental 
and moral outlook, increases the strength of 
this moral element, both by increasing the felt 
requirements of the individual, and by creating 
a public opinion in support of their satisfaction, 
in other words, by developing sociality. It is 
this actual subsistence wage for every grade of 
worker which, under present conditions, may 
be regarded as constituting a first charge upon 
the industrial product on behalf of labour. 
Any wage below this limit is a sweating wage 
which, as we saw in Chapter II., underfeeds, 
and therefore damages, the industrial system. 
The increased amount of labour-power re- 
quired for the extension of an industrial system 
may be obtained, either by bringing a larger 
number of workers into the industry, or by 
inducing and enabling the existing workers to 
increase their output of labour-power. Both 
of these methods operate by a rise of wages 
above the subsistence rate. In the former 
case, this will bring in a lower grade of workers, 


who will now be able to. earn the previously 
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existing minimum subsistence wage for any 
given kind of work. In the second case, the 
increased wage is necessary to induce the 
workers to put forth greater effort, and to 
replace the resulting increase in wear and tear. 
Here also a lower grade of work will usually 


-be brought into play, as the rate of output is 


generally lower when men are working over- 
time. In either case the inferiority may consist 
either in the quantity or the quality of the 
output, or in both. If it be an increase in 


| quality instead of quantity that is required, 


higher wages will still be necessary, both in 
order to provide the mental stimulus for the 
acquisition of increased skill, and the higher 
standard of living thereby demanded. As 


| Hobson observes:* “If a trade is to grow 


simultaneously both in size and in character 
of work, both stimuli of higher pay must be 
applied. This is the real significance of the 
rise of rate of pay which has taken place in the 
skilled cotton trade of Lancashire during the 
last half-century, as also in many other manu- 
factures where a growth in volume of work has 
been accompanied by improved skill, care, 
regularity, and responsibility.” We see, there- 
fore, that in a growing industry, two necessary 


1 The Industrial System, p. 68. 
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payments have to be assigned to labour out of 
the industrial income—a simple wear-and-tear 
fund, and an improvement fund. 

Let us now turn to the consideration of 
capital, in the concrete form of the_buildings, 
machines, stock, &c., necessary to industry. 
Here again we find a wear-and-tear fund, 
generally known as a depreciation fund, and an 
improvement fund. If an industrial system 
completely equipped with all such requisites 
could be brought into existence by a miracle, 
as the palace of Aladdin was built, in a night, 
by the genii of the lamp, in the Avadzan Nights 
fairy tale, the depreciation fund would be the 
only one necessary, and would then correspond 
to the entire subsistence wage of labour. This, 
as was pointed out in Chapter II., is exactly 
what Karl Marx does assume, but in the 
present chapter we are dealing with commerce 
as it exists in the world we live in, and not 
with a system which might be pictured in an 
imaginary fairyland. We therefore have to 
consider the cost of establishing the industrial 
system as well as the cost of its maintenance. 
In the case of labour it is perfectly obvious 
that there is nothing corresponding to this cost 
of establishment. In order, therefore, to bring 
the various forms of material capital, buildings, 
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'machinery, &c., into existence, a payment for 
'the requisite effort of saving must be included 
‘in the maintenance fund of capital. For we 
have seen that capital is simply another name 
‘for savings, consisting of wealth which is put 
aside for the purpose of production, instead 
of being spent, as acquired, on the satisfaction 
of immediate wants. This periodical payment, 
‘included in the maintenance fund of capital, 
‘is what is called interest. Its amount must 
be sufficient to stimulate sufficient saving to 
satisfy the requirements of industry. It will 
‘therefore increase with the demand, and 
diminish as the supply increases, just as in 
the case of wages. At the present time the 
‘rate of interest, where there is perfect safety, 
is somewhere about 3 per cent. per annum. 
That is to say, a user of machine tools could 
obtain the use of a lathe costing £100 for an 
| annual payment of £3, provided he maintained 
the lathe in repair at his own expense, and 
‘that the lender could be perfectly certain, 
whenever he desired, of either having the 
Jathe returned and sold for £100, or of securing 
ithe return of the £100 in some other manner. 
| This certainly would not be obtainable in any 
| ordinary industrial company or private firm, 
and therefore an added payment would have 
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to be made to compensate for the risk. This 
added payment is not really interest on capital, 
though in ordinary every-day language it is 
so called. It is really of the nature of a bet, 
and is proportioned to the risk. The more 
chance an investor runs of losing his capital 
the larger must this additional payment be, 
in the event of the success of the undertaking, 
The difference in these additions to real interest, 
according to the risk incurred, correspond in 
every respect to the different odds which a 
backer can obtain in a race, according to the 
estimated chance of success or failure of the 
horse he selects. The interest of 3 per cent., 
or £3 per annum, for the use of a £100 lathe, 
has nothing to do with this. It would be 
practically realised if an investor provided a 
4100 lathe for Woolwich Arsenal, by lending 
the Government 4100 at 3 per cent. 

Socialists often argue that a minimum in- 
terest is not requisite to stimulate saving, 
since a wealthy man would be obliged to seek 
investment for his capital, even if the interest 
obtainable were much less than 3 per cent., 
as the lower interest would be preferable to 
allowing it to lie idle, and gradually spending 
his capital. They are ignorant of the fact that 
the amount of capital which would be available 
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under such conditions would form an extremely 
small proportion of the amount required, and 
employed, in existing industry. The greater 
portion is derived from small investments, 
‘representing savings which have involved 
much effort of abstinence, and the price paid 
for the savings effected with comparative ease 
‘is determined by the stimulus required to 
induce the requisite abstinence on the part of 
those among the investors to whom the effort 
of saving is greatest. 

_ The demand for additional capital on the 
part of a growing industry produces a rise in 
‘interest, which operates by giving rise to 
greater saving effort, inducing some to save 
-who have never saved before, and some who 
saved before, to save, by increased abstinence, 
at a higher rate. A rise of interest will also 
intensify the use of existing capital, for ex- 
‘ample, by speeding up machines or by 
‘increasing the number of shifts, and so run- 
‘ning the machines for more hours a day. 
Either of these intensive methods involves 
increased depreciation, and it will be observed 
that both the extensive and intensive effects of 
a rise of interest bear a very close resemblance 
to the extensive and intensive effects of a rise 
in wages. 
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As in the cases of labour and capital, so also 
in the case of land, there are two necessary 
payments to be made out of the industrial 
income—a simple wear-and-tear fund, and an 
improvement fund. The latter will include 


all such expenditure as is requisite for road- — 


making, fencing, drain-making, establishing 
irrigation systems, and clearing waste land 
and preparing it for economic use; while the 
former will include all expenditure on the main- 
tenance of such works on the land and for 
maintaining the fertility of farm land by periodic 
ploughing, manuring, &c. That is to say, land, 
as far as maintenance and improvements are 
concerned, may be regarded simply as a form 
of concrete capital. 

Each one of these payments made to labour, 
capital, and land, is an absolutely necessary cost 
of production, and if an industrial system in 
which no other payments were made, produced 
only sufficient to maintain itself in a stationary 
condition without requiring any management, 
there could be no dispute as to the distribution 
of the product. For if the portion accruing to 
either of the three factors were increased 
above the necessary amount, it could only 
be by depriving one of the factors of what 


was absolutely necessary for its maintenance. 
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Usually, however, an industrial system pro- 
duces more than is necessary for its own 
maintenance; in other words, it produces a 
surplus, and it is with regard to the distribu- 
tion of this surplus that disputes arise. Unless 
such a surplus were produced, the system of 
industry could not continue to exist, for there 
are further necessary payments to be made 
out of the product; but no one of them has 
an irreducible minimum determined by the 
conditions of the industry itself, and below 
which it cannot fall without involving the 
destruction of the industry. The management 
must have sufficient remuneration to secure 
its continuance with undiminished efficiency, 
or the industry would cease to be self-main- 
taining. The State must take a sufficient 
share of the product to secure the efficient 
maintenance of public functions. The land- 
owner must also receive some inducement in 
the form of rent to allow his land to be made 
use of. The Socialist and the land nationaliser 
found upon this fact an argument against the 
individual ownership of land. In so doing, 
they, however, ignore the facts that the land- 
owner has acquired his land either in exchange 
for some other form of capital or as direct 


payment for services to the community, and 
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that the system of individual ownership of 

land has been found, by universal experience, 
the most efficient method of securing the — 
greatest development of its productivity at — 
the least cost to the community. The only — 
reason for including rent in the surplus, instead 
of in the necessary cost of the industrial 
system, is that, unless the landowner can § 
employ his land for his own satisfaction, he s 
will give the use of it for whatever rent he _ 
can obtain. There is therefore no irreducible _ 
minimum rent for land corresponding to the 4 
minimum interest requisite to evoke the | 
savings which constitute capital. It is obvious, 
that the rent of land, other circumstances being ~ 

equal, will vary according to its productivity, — 
as, for example, its fertility or the nature and 
disposition of the minerals below the surface. _ 
It will also, in every case, depend on the 
relation of the demand to the supply, so that 
as there is no definite minimum rent for land, 
rent must always be considered as a scarcity 
vate of payment. Wages and the interest on 
capital will also demand scarcity rates when- 
ever the supply of labour or capital is less than 
the demand. Jn this manner a sudden and 
extensive development of industry will usually 
cause a rise in the rate of interest. The 
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enhanced price of patented machinery, which 
pays for the inventive ability that created it, 
affords a good example of the operation of 
scarcity rates in the case of concrete capital. 
A startling example of the extent to which 
scarcity rates may operate in the case of wages 
is afforded by the wages paid to the men who_ 
operate the iron and Steel rolling mills. ‘1 nese 
men earn an average wage of something like 
420 a week for simply manipulating the 
hydraulic levers which shift the hot iron and 
steel passing through the mills and control 
the pressure on the rolls. The reason is 
that comparatively few men can acquire the 
delicacy of touch and the judgment requisite 
to produce just sufficient pressure, and not 
too much, which would break the rolls. If 
one of these, costing about £100 each, is 
broken before its time, the cost is stopped 
out of the man’s wages, but this does not 
often happen. The scarcity is much en- 
hanced by the limitation in the number of 
apprentices which the men’s union is able 
to enforce. I believe that comparatively 
few of these men ever save anything out of 
their high wages beyond their union and club 
subscriptions. 

The profit of an industrial concern is 
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represented by the remainder of the surplus | 
profit after all these additional necessary pay- 


ments have been made. Thisaccrues to the un- 


dertaker, and may be considered as essentially a 
payment for ability. Profit does not constitute 
the whole payment made for ability, for we 
have already seen how inventive ability re- 
ceives remuneration in the form of a scarcity 
vate of interest on concrete capital, and there : 
are other forms of ability which find their — 
reward in the same form, and others again 
which receive it in the form of comparatively — 
high salaries, which are simply scarcity rate 
wages. Even business ability frequently ob- — 
tains its remuneration in the form of scarcity — 
vate wages, and sometimes in the form of 
scarcity rates of interest. The reward of busi-— 
ness ability, however, more usually assumes 
the form of profit, and profit may be considered 
as being mainly devoted to the payment of 
business ability, partially also to the payment 
of other forms of ability, and to a very con- | 
siderable extent, to payments which take the | 
place: of interest, wages, and rent. The busi- 4 
ness ability demanded for the initiation, — 
development, and management of an in- — 
dustrial undertaking is of a very wide and — 
varied character, and Hobson classifies the | 
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work of the undertaker’ under four main 
divisions. 

1. “He plans in his mind the working of a 
business, selecting among existing methods, 
lines of goods, markets, one best adapted to 
his ability, and his access to the other factors 
of production. 

2. ‘‘He buys the various quantities of the 
different factors of production required to carry 
out his plan. 

3. “ He organises the factors for the various 
processes of production. 

4. ‘‘He markets the product.” 

Though each of these functions may be 
regarded as productive, in as far as it is 
essential to the present working of industry, 
it is to the organising function that we must 
look as the chief odvectzve source of profit. 
A single unit of labour-power left to find 
capital for land or fruitful action, a single unit 
of capital seeking profitable use in conjunction 
with a worker, an acre of land looking round 
for a farmer, can produce very littl. The 
right number of each of these different units, 
properly combined and directed, can produce 
much. The difference between the sum of the 
ittle products that would accrue if the units 


1 The Industrial System, p. 117. 
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worked singly by and for themselves (with such | 
assistance from a unit of another factor as a © 
single unit could itself acquire), and that which — 
accrues from their co-operative working under — 
skilled guidance, is the product of organisation, 
and constitutes the economic fund out of which — 
profit is paid. 
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CHAPTER IV 
‘THE MARXIAN DOCTRINE OF A CLASS WAR 


It is obvious that Marx’s attempted division of 
the whole body composing a modern industrial 
community into two distinct classes, those who 
live by work. and those who live by robbing 
the workers, would necessarily lead to irrecon- - 
cilable hostility between the two classes—the 
robbers and the robbed. He also shows 
that if, as he endeavoured unsuccessfully to 
maintain, this robbery were the one and only 
source of capital, it would follow, as a logical 
consequence of the observed fact that the 
amount of concrete capital in the world is 
steadily increasing, that the robbers must be 
growing steadily richer, and the robbed steadily 
poorer. A time would therefore necessarily 
arrive when the ever-increasing misery of the 
workers would drive them into armed rebellion 
against the robbers. That Marx did not hesi- 
tate to draw these conclusions from his absurd 
theories, and to express them with perfect 
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clearness, is shown by the following extracts 
from “The Communist Manifesto,” which was 
signed by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, 
and published in the year 1872. It will be 
noted that the worker is called a proletarian, 
and the robber a dourgeois. 

“The serf in feudal times raised himself to 
membership in the commune, just as the petty- 
bourgeois attained the position of a bourgeois 
under the yoke of feudal absolutism. The 
modern worker, on the contrary, instead of 
rising with the progress of industry, sinks even 
deeper beneath the social conditions of his own 
class. The labourer becomes the pauper, and 
pauperism increases even more rapidly than 
population and wealth (p. 15)... . The history 
of all past society is the history of class antago- 
nisms, which took different forms in different 
epochs. But whatever form they may have 
taken, the exploitation of one section of society 
by another is a fact common to all previous 
centuries. . . . The first step in the working- 
class revolution is the raising of the proletariat 


to the position of ruling class, the victory of q 


Democracy. The proletariat will use its politi- 

cal power to wrest by degrees all capital from 

the bourgeoisie, to centralise all instruments of 

production in the hands of the State, ze. of the 
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proletariat organised as the ruling class, and to 
increase as rapidly as possible the total mass 
of productive forces. This, naturally, cannot 
be accomplished at first except by despotic 
inroads on the rights of property and on the 
bourgeois conditions of production (p. 20)... . 
‘Political power, properly speaking, is the 
organised power of one class for the purpose 
of oppressing another. If the proletariat, 
forced by its struggle against the bourgeoisie 
to organise as a class, makes itself by a revolu- 
tion the ruling class, and as the ruling class 
destroys by force the old conditions of pro- 
duction, it destroys along with these conditions 
of production the conditions of existence of 
class antagonism, class in general, and there- 
with its own domination as a class” (p. 21). 
The analysis of Chapter III., showing the 
nature of modern industry, makes it perfectly 
clear that Society canrat possibly be divided 
into two classes with conflicting interests, as 
Marx maintains, and it is not surprising that a 
doctrine founded on such palpable absurdities 
as the Marxian theories of exchange-value 
and capital should be found to have no basis 
in actual fact. This analysis shows that while 
there are certainly conflicting interests requiring 
adjustment in the various factors of production, 
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such conflicts of interest can no more divide a 
_ community into essentially hostile camps than 
the conflicting interests involved in every trans- 
action between a tradesman and his customers 
can be held to show that there must be irrecon- 


cilable hostility between them. It would be 


just as sensible to attribute the failure of a 
tradesman to the increasing number of his 
customers, as to argue that the growth of 
capital must involve the impoverishment of 
the workers. The assertion that the rich are 
growing richer and the poor poorer is in 


absolute contradiction to experience. This is 


convincingly demonstrated in Ireson’s valuable 
little volume, Zhe People’s Progress, to which 
the reader may be advised to refer, especially 
to Chapter XII. It will be sufficient here to 
reproduce an extract from the Report of the 
Commission appointed to inquire into the De- 
pression of Trade (Cd. 4893, p. 16), which 
appears on the opening page of that chapter :— 

¢1t would appear that the number of persons 
with incomes of less than £2000 a year has 
increased at a more rapid rate than the popula- 
tion, while the number of persons above £2000 
has increased at a less rapid rate, and the 
number with incomes above £5000 has actu- 
ally diminished ; and further, that the lower 
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the income, the more rapid the rate of increase. 
We think, therefore, there is distinct evidence 
that profits are becoming more widely distri- 
buted among the classes engaged in trade and 
industry.” 

Socialists, however, do net appear to con- 
cern themselves largely with facts, exeept to 
misrepresent them. They prefer fallacious 
theories which can be moulded into the shapes 
required to lead to the conclusions which they 
desire to arrive at. It was as late as 1906 that 
the translation of Ferri’s Soczalism and Positive 
Science was published by the Independent 
Labour Party, and given the place of honour 
as the opening volume of Z%e Soczalist Library, 
edited by Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald. On 
p. 145 of this volume, after a discussion of 
Marx’s essentially irrational materialistic theory 
of Society, from which extracts will be given in 
Chapter VI1., we find the following statement :— 

“The other sociological theory by which 
Karl Marx has really dissipated the clouds 
which obscured till now the heaven of Socialist 
aspirations, and which has furnished to scientific 
Socialism the political compass for steering itself 
with complete assurance in the contentions of 
the life of every day, is the great historic law 
of the class struggle.” 
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Some editorial notes from Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald on this and other equally abject non- 
sense, in which Ferri’s work abounds, would 
have been of value in preventing uninstructed 
readers from being deluded by it. Apparently, 
however, he then agreed with it, and has since 
discovered hiserror. In his own work, Socdalism 
and Soctety, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald expresses 
far more sensible views upon this absurd 
Marxian doctrine. These show by implica- 
tion, although I have not been able to discover 
any direct statement to that effect, that he is in 
no way deluded by the equally absurd Marxian 
theories of exchange-value and capital. In 
reference to the doctrine of the class war he 
observes (p. 124) :—/ 


“Such a view is both inaccurate as to the 


facts it assumes, and misleading as a guide for 
action. In the first place it is not true that 
there are only two great economic classes in 
the community—the assumption which is con- 
stantly made by those who hold to the class 
war explanation of progress. Marx was so 
anxious to separate himself from ‘bourgeoisie’ 
economists that he would on no account re- 
cognise the conflicting interests of rent and 
of profits.” 

He also points out that “‘The Communist 
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Manifesto,’ even in its day, admitted as much, 
but made no place for the fact in its theories,” 
and that ‘some of his [Marx’s] followers, 
without allowing for the admission in their 
systems, concede the antagonism, as for in- 
stance, when Mr. Hyndman describes the 
trinity of labourers, farmers, and landlords as 
being ‘as comport a little set of antagonisms as 
any in our society,’ and later on when he states 
that ‘the only results of the confiscation of com- 
petitive rents or royalties by the State... would 
. . . be the strengthening of the hands of the 
capitalist class.’ This is true only on condition 
that there is an economic antagonism between 
landlords and capitalists as well as between 
capitalists and workmen, and that the ‘class 
war’ is carried on not between two, but at least 
three armies, between any two of which there 
may be treaties of peace and offensive alliances. 
But further, any idea which assumes that the 
interests of the proletariat are so simply opposed 
to those of the bourgeoisie as to make the pro- 
letariat feel an economic oneness, is purely 
formal and artificial. It is a unification arrived 
at only by overlooking many differences and 
oppositions, which have been growing for some 
time rather than diminishing. The economic 
structure of society is simplified out of all 
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recognition when it is described as a contest 
between two economic classes, and the political 
problems of democracy are still more distorted 
under the guise of simplification when they are 
stated as being nothing more than an effort to 
give political form to this economic antagonism.” 

Further on (pp. 137-144) he points out that 
the preaching of a class war is opposed to all 
the principles of the sociality which Socialists 
profess to stand for, and observes :— 

‘“What matters is the motive power which 
effected the emancipation. If that power is 
the conflict of interests, it will reappear in the 


new regime, and if it finds no complete class © 


to infuriate, it will enter class subsections, 
which will then be prepared to fly at each 
other’s throats. The assumption that by a 
class triumph Society is to emerge from the 
epoch of class conflict and sail gaily away 
upon the calm waters of fraternity, can be 
held only by those who have not ceased to 
believe in the magical and irrational. 

“The antagonisms in Society which result 


in organic change of a progressive nature are : 
not merely economic. They are also intel- 


lectual and moral... ./The richest posses- 
sion of any man is an approving conscience| 
. . . Everybody does not pile up riches on 
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his inner lights to smother them. Even if we 
regard economics as the mainspring by which 
history moves, that does not prevent us from 
recognising sthat only by a combination of 
intellectual guidance and economic needs does 
historical change become one and the same 
thing with progress. The scheme upon which 
humanity evolves to higher and more humane 
stages of existence is either rational or it is 
not. If it is not, all organised attempts to 
hasten reform and make it effective—Socialism 
included—are waste effort. If it is rational, 
then progress becomes a matter of intellectual 
conviction, and man, seeking intellectual peace 
as well as economic security, will have to 
choose which he is to pursue. . . . The 
economic motive must be led by the light of 
reason or morality—as, indeed, it has always 
been when it is a factor in progress. This 
line of thought appears to overlook the article 
in the Marxian creed that Socialism is inevi- 
table. But the industrial and economic in- 
evitability of Socialism is a mere fancy... . 
Human evolution is a stretching out, not a 
being pushed forward. . . . The consciousness 
which it [Socialism] seeks to quicken is not one 
of economic class solidarity, but one of social 
unity of growth towards organic wholeness.” 
vi 
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This is excellent except for one fault, and 
that is a serious one. What is here called 
Socialism is not only not Socialism, but is 
absolutely incompatible with Socialism. It is 
simply what I have called Sociality, and could 
only be termed Socialism in the sense that 
the Sociality of Maurice, Kingsley, and West- 
cott was known as Socialism. The term 
Soczalism has now come to be identified with 
the principle of the State ownership, and 
management on behalf of the community, of 
the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange. It is therefore entirely mislead- 
ing to employ it in its earlier meaning of 
Sociality. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has never 
succeeded in apprehending the fact, which 
will be conclusively. demonstrated in Part 
I]., that Socialism, in the sense in which 
it is now generally understood, is essentially 
incompatible with the development of Sociality. 
It is only in the concluding chapter of some 
20 pages out of the 214 pages of Socdalism 
and Society, that its author even attempts to 
argue that Sociality is attainable by the pro- 
cedure embodied in the now accepted meaning 
of the term Soctalism. His arguments are 
as weak and ineffective as might be anticipated 
in any attempt to reconcile such absolutely 
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irreconcilable opposition as exists between 
Sociality and Socialism. His final conclusion 
(p. 210) is that ‘at the present moment all 
that the Socialist need do is to lay down 
and defend as a general principle that reward 
for work should be certain and sufficient, and 
that full opportunity should be given to each 
adult to work at some remunerative employ- 
ment.” But this is not Socialism, and has 
nothing to do with Socialism. The Socialist 
who would work intelligently on these lines 
would have to abandon his Socialism and 
co-operate in the advancement of true social 
progress on the course indicated by the reason 
which is guided by experience. 

Mr. MacDonald has evidently not yet realised 
this, but that does not necessarily mean that he 
never will. Soczalism and Society was published 
in 1908, and his preface to Soczalism and 
Positive Science was written in 1905, and in 
that time he has travelled far; he has, 
indeed, passed from unreason to compara- 
tive reason containing but a few traces of 
his former unreason. He has abandoned 
the irrationality of materialistic determinism 
for the view of the world which regards it 
as instinct with reason. He tells us on 
p. vii. of his preface to Ferri’s work, and 
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in reference thereto: ‘‘ The chief value of this 
study, however, is the claim that it so success- 
fully makes, that the Socialist conception of 
human progress and of the social conditions 
which are to be the characteristics of the next, 
the Socialist, stage in that evolution, is not 
only in accordance with the processes which 
Darwin proved to be the method of the 
development of life from the Moneron to 
man, but is those very processes themselves 
applied to human society with such modifica- 
tions as are necessitated by the fact that they 
now relate to life, which can consciously adapt 
itself to those circumstances, and aid natural 
evolution by economising in experimental 
waste. Thus, Socialism is naught but Dar- 
winism economised, made definite, become an 
intellectual policy, applied to the conditions of 
human society.” 

This claim, be it noted, was made in 1905 
on behalf of Marxian Socialism, in all its naked 
irrationality, founded on materialistic deter- 
minism, and proceeding through the absurd 
apologies for economic reasoning dealt with 
in Chapters I. and II., to the demonstrable 
falsities which, as we have seen above, have 
been utterly condemned, in 1908, by MacDonald 


himself. Ferri asserts (p. 109) that man is 
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a machine,’ and makes it abundantly clear 
throughout” his work that he accepts the 
logically necessary result of this assertion, 
and of the materialism on which it is founded, 
that the system of nature, itself essentially 
irrational, can in no way be modified by any 
action of man. He maintains, however, that the 
study of the machine of nature, more particularly 
of that portion which is called human society, 
shows that the course of action of that machine 
will ultimately shape society in accordance 
with the Socialistic scheme. Another state- 
ment by MacDonald, occurring on p. vi. 
of the same preface, I had on a previous 
occasion’ attributed to insincerity, but in the 
light of the radical change of view exhibited 
in Socealism and Society, 1 now interpret it 
differently. ‘‘ It may be true logically, as Ferri 
asserts, that once the evolutionary process is 
granted, it is as easy to swallow the gnat of 
eternal and self-existent force and matter as it 
is to swallow the camel of an eternal and self- 
existent God.” 

We may pass over the use of the expression 
self-existent force, which is scientifically unin- 
telligible, as it can be rectified by replacing the 


1 Report of a Debate on Theism and the Problem of the 


Universe, pp. 12-14. 
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term force by the term exergy, which alone 
could have any meaning here. The confusion 
between force and energy is a common error 
with those who have never had any training in 


physical science. The statement now appears — 


rather in the light of a regretful admission that 
Mr. MacDonald could not then quite see his 


way to dissent from Ferri’s position, as the © 
arguments which he now sees to be fallacious — 
then appeared to him to be almost, if not — 


entirely, incontrovertible. He then believed 5 
reluctantly that the progressive changes in ~ 


society were merely economic; he now sees 
that they are also intellectual and moral. He 
then believed evolution to be irrational and 


insusceptible to human influence; he now ~ 


regards it as rational and capable of modifi- 


cation by human reason. He then believed 
that human evolution is a being pushed © 
forward and not a stretching out. He now — 


believes and asserts the converse. The views 
of Marx and Ferri are comparable to those of 
a gardener who, seeing the more vigorous 
plants encroaching on the less vigorous ones, 
and being utterly ignorant of the fact that any 


interposition is possible, predicts the advent of — 


a sandstorm which, by converting the entire 


garden into a desert, will restrict such growth 
$2 
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as it does not destroy, and gradually cause the 
vegetation to accommodate itself to the new 
and arid conditions, and enable him to describe 
the newly-made desert as an earthly paradise. 
MacDonald may be compared with an intelli- 
gent under-gardener who, at first impressed by 
what he deemed the wisdom of his elders, has 
now discovered its folly. He now recognises 
that what is requisite is only some pruning of 
unduly exuberant growth, and the supply of 
more water to the roots of those plants that 
were dying for the lack of it. He has not yet, 
however, attained to fulness of wisdom, for he 
seeks to find the water by digging in the arid 
sand bunker of Socialism. Perhaps, in time, 
he may learn to seek it in the wel! of reasoned 
experience. 
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ALL the various parties and individuals who ~ 
are included under the comprehensive term — 
Soczalists are agreed upon one proposition, and — 
upon one proposition only. They all unite in — 
asserting that the socialisation of the means of — 
production, distribution, and exchange, would a 
provide a universal panacea for all the ills of — 
society, in so far as they depend upon economic 
conditions." They are not by any means agreed ~ 
upon the nature of the ills which are to be cured. — 
Some existing conditions are so obviously a 
harmful that even the least intelligent Socialists — 
agree with the advocates of true social progress _ 
on the lines of reason and experience, in de- — 
siring their extinction. In other cases, what — 
one section desires to suppress, other sections | 
desire to promote. They are all agreed, how- — 
ever, that the socialisation of the means of — 

1 We shall see in Chapter VII. that the Marxian Socialist, q 


who calls himself “ scientific,” maintains that they can depend 3 
on nothing but the economic conditions, 
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‘production, distribution, and exchange, would 
accomplish the desired end, in spite of the 
fact that they cannot agree upon the nature 
of that end. In proclaiming the virtues of 
‘this wonderful panacea, each distinct party or 
individual adds the proviso, either explicitly or 
as a mental reservation—provided it be carried 
out in the right way—and, of course, the right 
‘way means the way advocated by himself or his 
party. Almost every Socialist believes that if 
this socialisation were effected in any manner 
other than that prescribed by himself or his 
‘own party, its effect would be harmful instead 


of beneficial. The only beneficial way is his 
way, or the way of his party. The more 
cool-headed Socialists implore and beseech the 
others to reserve the expression of these differ- 
ences of opinion for occasions when Socialists 
only are present, to unite in advocating the 
one fundamental proposition upon which all 
are agreed, and to fight out their differences 
among themselves. The first piece of advice 
is not always acceptable—the latter is nearly 
always so. The abuse which Socialists reserve 
for non-Socialists is politeness itself compared 
to what they lavish upon each other. This is 
Socialist unity. It closely resembles the unity 
existing between the quacks who advertise 
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‘pills that cure all ills.” They all agree that 
pills will cure all ills, but each maintains that 


they must be his own pills, and that those | 


advertised by his rivals are little better than 
poison. There can be no manner of doubt 


that, if the pill vendors found it to their 


advantage, they would willingly agree to use 
the same outer coverings for all their pills, 
and to vend them in parcels of similar size 
and shape. This superficial uniformity has 
already been attained by the Socialist in the 
socialistic formula, but the differences, which 
are hidden from the extremely simple by the 
uniformity of garb, are every whit as great 
as the differences in the ingredients contained 
in the different pills. 

To consider all the various Socialist schemes 
that have been propounded, or even those 
which are now being offered, would not merely 
far exceed the limits which can be allotted to 
the present chapter, but would fill a very much 
larger volume than the book of which this 
chapter forms a part. For practically every 
Socialist who aspires to be a leader has, to 
a greater or less extent, views of his own to 
propound, and very commonly he regards these 
particular views of his own, however little real 


originality they may contain, as forming the 
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“most essential portion of the scheme which 
he advocates. It is a difficult matter to devise 
anything approaching a satisfactory classifica- 
tion of Socialists. It is not only that the 
differences are so numerous and so great. 
The different opinions do not seem to group 
themselves into any coherent shapes, for a 
Socialist is scarcely to be found whose opinions 
do not include more or less incongruous 
elements which, when extracted from him 
and analysed, are found to be logically in- 
compatible with one another. There are 
comparatively few Socialists, properly  so- 
called, that is to say, who accept the sociali- 
sation formula, who do not cite Marx with 


reverence as the great apostle of Socialism. 
There are, indeed, Marxian Socialists who 


accept his atheistic basis and fallacious eco- 
nomics to the fullest extent, and look forward 
to universal atheism, and what they call free- 
love, as the future earthly paradise of humanity. 
What Socialists mean by free-love is explained 
by Jules Guesde, a French Socialist leader, 
who affirms that the family is now only an 
odious form of property, and must be trans- 
formed or abolished;' and he goes on to 
express the opinion that under Socialism the 


1 J. Guesde, Le pee Socialiste, pp. 72-79. 
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family relationship would be reduced to the 
relation between mother and child, until the 
latter was weaned. Professor Lecky1 quotes 
a leading French Socialist writer, Gabriel 
Deville, to the effect that “when property is 
transformed, and only after that transformation, 
marriage will lose its reason for existence, and 
_ boys and girls may then freely, and without 
fear of censure, listen to the wants and prompt- 
ings of their nature.” The state of things 
here suggested would represent conditions 
lower than those now prevalent amongst the 
lowest races of savages, and lower even than 
amongst those animals where the male parent 
joins the female in the protection of their 
offspring. Many Socialist leaders in this 
country have shown that their ideals are of 


similar character, though usually expressed in. 


more guarded terms. 

The Social Democratic Party form the chief 
body of Marxian Socialists in this country, 
but though building upon Marx’s theories, they 
generally refrain from such open expression of 
unpopular opinions, and are usually prepared to 
abandon any one of Marx’s economic posi- 


tions when faced with argument obviously © 


* Democracy and Liberty. Cabinet Edition, vol. ii. 


pp- 
348-49. : 
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incontrovertible. This does not, however, 
“prevent them from maintaining that their 
abandonment of the particular doctrine in 
question does not materially affect their 
position. And very often it does not pre- 
vent their reproducing the disproved argu- 


ment under more favourable conditions, that 
is to say, in the absence of any one capable 
of disproving it. There is one small party, 
“numbering only a few hundreds, but calling 
"itself “The Socialist Party of Great Britain,” 
~ which sticks to Marx through thick and thin. 
A member of this party, when he finds it 
impossible to evade a destructive argument, 
usually takes refuge in asserting that Marx 
is right in spite of it, that is to say, he 
admittedly prefers to trust Marx rather than 
his own reasoning powers, 

The acceptance of Marx’s theories does not 
then provide any definite means of effecting 
a classification of Socialists into types. Nor 
do the labels which Socialists affix to them- 
selves afford anything more satisfactory. The 
best attempt at classification which I can de- 
vise is to separate them into the three following 
roughly defined groups: (1) Socialists who think 
we are not governed enough, and who therefore 
aim at increasing the power of the State. These 
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we may call State Soccatists. (2) Socialists who 
think we are too much governed, and who 
wish to diminish, and ultimately extinguish, the 
power of the State. These we may call by 
the name they have chosen for themselves, Com- 
munal Anarchists. (3) Socialists whose aims are 
too vague and indefinite to fall into either Class 
I. or Class II. These we may call Medulous 
Soczalists, for a nebula is a mass of gas of ex- 
treme tenuity, possessing no defined boundary. 

Outside these are two groups of what we 
may call Socialist camp-followers. They are 
distinguished from the true Socialists by the 
fact that they do not unreservedly accept the 
socialisation formula. In the districts with 
respect to which I have had sufficient experi- 
ence to form an opinion, they appear largely 
to outnumber the true Socialists, and I can see 
no reason to suppose that this does not hold 
good generally. They usually support by their 
votes and contributions any Socialist candidates 
and organisations with whom they may happen 
to come in contact. One of these groups is 
actuated by the belief that the socialisation of 
some industries would be beneficial. The be- 
lief is usually founded upon instances of the 
successful municipal operation of such under- 
takings as Electric Tramways, and upon the 
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example of the State management of the Post 


Office, and is most generally the result of 
highly coloured accounts given by Socialist 
speakers. The other group consists of people 
who are captivated by the idea of brotherhood 
and social co-operation, or Sociality, and who 
have accepted without question the Socialist 
assertions that Socialism and social co-operation 
are identical. There is, as might have been 
anticipated, no hard and fast division between 
these two groups, many persons being actuated 
by both these beliefs. Many of these camp- 
followers ultimately become true Socialists if 


left to the unopposed influence of Socialist 


teachers, but a large proportion can readily 
be detached from the Socialist camps by giving 
them the opportunity of learning the true facts. 
There is, perhaps, no more effective method of 
opening the eyes of the camp-follower class 
than a discussion in their hearing between a 
Marxian Socialist, the more extreme the type 
the better, and an opponent of Socialism who 
knows what he is talking about, and who also 
genuinely believes in the great importance of: 
Sociality to real social progress. The great 
body of so-called Christian Socialists really 
belong to the second group of camp-followers, 
but a few accept the socialisation formula, and 
9g! 
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are then usually found amongst the Socialists 
in Class III. Class I. almost monopolises the 
intellectual ability of the Socialist parties. It 
is mainly represented by the Social Democratic 
Party and the Fabian Society, but a consider- 
able proportion of the members of the latter 
are prepared to pose as Socialists of any type, 
or as non-Socialists, provided such procedure 


be calculated to further the ends they have — 


in view.’| The majority of the Independent 
Labour Party are State Socialists. The leaders 
are perfectly agreed as to the object of their 
immediate aim, to increase the power of the 
State, and to extend its sphere of action, by 
every available method, with the ultimate view 
of centralising all power and all initiative in the 
hands of the executive government; in other 
words, the establishment of a despotism in 
which they would be the rulers. They are 
perfectly outspoken when writing for Socialists. 
They are quite ready to follow the ordinary 
democratic method of manipulating majorities 
in order to coax the workers into the slave- 
pen prepared for them. They are also quite 
ready, if opportunity offer, to drive them in 
with the whip. As Mr. Belfort Bax, one of 


1 See Fabian Ti ract, No. 41; or, The Case Against Socialism, 
DP» 53. 
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the leaders of the Social Democratic Party, 
writes :— 


“The Socialist has a distinct aim in view. 
If he can carry the initial stages towards its 


realisation by means of the count-the-heads 
_ majority, by all means let him do so. If, on 
the other hand, he sees the possibility of 
carrying a salient portion of his programme 
by trampling on this majority, by all means 


let him do this also.” * 

A few pages earlier (p. 122) he had written :— 

‘“The only public opinion, the only will of 
the majority, which has any sort of claim on 
the recognition of the Socialist in the present 
day is that of the majority of those who have 
like aspirations with him . . . in other words, 
the will of the majority of the European 
Socialist Party.” 

When the workers have been driven into 
the slave-pen, they are to be kept there. Mr. 
Sydney Webb, a leading Fabian, writes :’— 

“Instead of converting every man into an 
independent producer, working when he likes 
and as he likes, we aim at enrolling every able- 
bodied person directly in the service of the 
community, for such duties and under such 

1 Ethics of Socialism, pp. 127, 128. j 
2 Basis and Policy of Socialism, p. 71. 
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kind of organisation, local or national, as may — 
be suitable to his capacity and social function. — 
In fact, so far are we from seeking to abolish — 
the wage system, so understood, that we wish 
to bring under it all those who now escape | 
from it—the employers, and those who live on 
rent or interest—and so make it universal. If 
a man wants freedom to work or not to work — 
just as he likes, he had better emigrate to — 
Robinson Crusoe’s island, or else become a 
millionaire. To suppose that the industrial 
affairs of a complicated industrial State can be _ 
run without strict subordination and discipline, 
without obedience to orders, and without definite — 
allowances for maintenance, is to dream not of 
Socialism, but of Anarchism.” 

This is the boasted equality under Socialism, 
which is proclaimed at the street corner—an 
equality maintained by the whips of the State 
officials, the masters. It is the only way in which 
equality could be maintained. As President 
Butler of Columbia University writes ;1— 

{Nature knows no such thing as equality. 
Destroy inequality of talent, and capacity, and 
life, as we know it, stops. The corner-stone 
of Democracy is natural inequality ; its ideal 
the selection of the most fit. Liberty is far 


"3 


* True and False Democracy, pp. 56, 57. 
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mutually destructive.” | 

Let us listen to’ Mr. H. M. Hyndman, 
another leader of the Social Democratic 
Party :’— 

“Do not let us forget that in so far as this 


more precious than _ and the two are 


tends simply to State control, it may mean the 


control of a bureaucracy and the domination of 
experts. That entails with it a sort of qualified 
slavery. There is no more offensive prig 
than a bureaucrat, none more wholly imper- 
vious to reason when his conceit of himself 
is threatened.” 

Mr. H. G. Wells, another prominent State 
Socialist, and formerly one of the leading 
Fabians, writing in the Dazly Maz/ of June 
27, 1910, tells us that :— 

“Any step towards a more collectivist 
organisation of society may be a step towards 
the control of our lives by a narrow-minded, 
cramping, tyrannous, and in all probability, 
extremely dishonest bureaucracy. It is idle 
to pretend that this probability has been in 
any way disposed of in the current Socialist 
literature of our time. It has not. The con- 
temporary Socialist has still to show that such 
a tyranny is improbable, he has still to give 


1 Social Democracy, p. 21: 
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the world effectual guarantees that this is not 
necessarily a consequence of increasing public 
organisation. Of course, as a Socialist I think 
he can do so, and that we can look forward — 
to a far more collectivist state of things than : 
the present; but I do not think my side has — 
Stated the reason in anything likea satisfactory 
form. I should have no objection to my deal- 
ings with my children, or with my or anybody’s 
way of life being ‘searched out’ and assisted 
and controlled by a highly qualified and under- 
standing physician, or a sympathetic educa- 
tionist, or any keenly understanding and honest 
and noble person; but suppose the searcher is 
some well-meaning old maid in search of an é 
interest in life or some casual hanger-on of a 
political clique jobbed into a position of trust)” 
Mr. Wells would, therefore, have no objec- 

tion to slavery, provided the slave-drivers were 
well-disposed and competent ; his only fear is 
that they would more probably be ill-disposed 
and incompetent. (Many experiments in State 
Socialism have been tried on a small scale, — 
some under exceptionally favourable condj- 

tions. But they have all been tried on men 
accustomed to freedom; and they all broke 
down because these men would not submit to 
the slavery involved in the system. If such 
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an experiment as the State Socialist desires 
could ever be tried in this country, it must and 
would lead to the most terrible civil war. The 
leaders of the State Socialist group are quite 
aware that this would be the case if any attempt 
were made to impose such a system suddenly. | 
‘They appear, however, to believe, or at any 
rate they say they believe, that it could be 
brought about gradually. The State Socialist 
proposes to extend the power and sphere of 
action of the State, not suddenly, but_by slow 
and almost imperceptible stages. \At each 
stage the worker will learn to lean more and 
more upon the State, that is to say, upon his 
rulers. He will gradually become a leaner, 
and unable to do anything but lean. By such 
a gradual preparation for his future state of 
slavery, it is anticipated that he will become 
fitted for slavery. In the honeyed language 
of the Socialist, he will have been educated up 
to Socialism. He will then walk contentedly 
into the slave-pen, and march submissively to 
the crack of the officials’ whips. Then is to 
come the time of those who have laboured 
to introduce Siate Socialism. With the aid 
of an army of officials they will conduct the 
industry of the country. They will fix the 
payment and conditions of work for themselves 
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and their underlings, an army of bureaucrats 
comprising from a third to half of the popula- 
tion, all non-producers, all living upon the | 
product of the industry of the country. This — 
is the meaning of the Socialist promises that 
all the product is to go to the labourers. The 
labourer is no longer to have his wage as a 
first charge upon industry. The State officials 
must, of course, have the first charge. They 
have the whip, and if they cannot be satisfied 
without reducing the labourer’s wages, the 
wages must go down. And down they must 
go too if the officials make blunders, and the 
output diminishes. The officials are the slave- 
drivers. They have the whip. The slaves 
must obey. They cannot strike. To strike 
work would be to starve, or to be driven to 
work by the whip. It would be for the officials 
to decide. The labourers could not change 
masters, for there would be no other masters, 
They could not emigrate, unless the officials 
gave them leave, or unless they succeeded in 


escaping, perhaps at the risk of execution, or | 


the whip, if they were caught. That is State 


Socialism. Let us see what a Socialist of 


Class IJ. has to say on the subject. Mr. | 
Robert Blatchford writes in the Clarion of 
July 29, 1910, as follows: 
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_ “Ina Socialist State, such as Mr. Wells has 
in mind, tyranny would be almost certain. But 
Mr. Wells is talking about State Socialism. 
If England passed into State Socialism to- 
morrow I should emigrate. We could not 
stand it. No man who understands the mean- 
ing of the words ‘liberty,’ ‘toleration,’ and 
‘equality’ could live under State Socialism ; 
it would be hell. I have always agreed with 
Artemus Ward that we are governed too 
much. Under State Socialism, worked by the 
existing democracy, we should be governed 
more.” 

Even if it could be proved to demonstration 
that such a system would improve the material 
conditions of life for the submerged and par- 
tially submerged classes, the cost would be too 
great for it to have any prospect of accept- 
ance by a freedom loving nation. But State 
Socialists have not even any definite plans to 
propose. All they have to say is that things 
would be sure to work out satisfactorily if the 
experiment were tried. Listen to what Mr. 

Sydney Webb has to say on this matter :1— 
_ “The greatest need of the English Socialist 
party at this moment is men and women of 
brains who will deliberately set themselves, by 


1 The Basis and Policy of Socialism, p. 58. 
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serious study, to work out the detailed applica- _ 
tion of collectivist principles to the actual prob- 
lems of modern life. We need to doa great 
deal more hard thinking in almost every 
department of our Socialist programme. I am 
appalled when | realise how little attention 
we have yet been able to pay to what I may 
call the Unsettled Questions of Democratic 
Administration. 

‘To take, for instance, the pressing problem 
of the unemployed. In my humble judgment 
no plan has yet been devised by which the 
fluctuations of work could be entirely pre- 
vented, or safe and profitable employment 
found for those rendered idle by no fault of 
their own. It is easy enough to demand that 
something should be done; and | entirely 
agree with agitating the subject, but some- 
thing more than agitation is required. It is 
of no use urging remedies which can be 
demonstrably proved to be worse for the 
patient than the disease itself. I fear that if 
we were given full power to-morrow to deal 
with the unemployed all over England we 
should find ourselves hard put to it to solve 
the problem.” 

Since State Socialism is admitted by its own 
advocates to involve a system of forced labour 
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indistinguishable from: siayery, and not one of 
these advocates can give any -teason for believ- 


ing that it would even ameliorate any of the 


ills for which it is put forward, it stands con- 


demned upon the evidence of its own supporters, 
-and we may pass on to the consideration ‘of -” 
Class II., the Communal Anarchists. 


The ideal of philosophic Anarchism is a 
community, all the members of which live 


‘together in harmony on the simple basis of 


free individual development and mutual Soci- 
ality. It assumes the complete absence of the 
selfishness and weakness of individuals which, 
in all human communities, necessitate social 
organisation and legislation, in order to attain 
any approximation towards a state of harmony. 

Some thinkers of considerable intellectual 


ability have dreamed that such conditions 


might be attainable in actual human society, 
and it is on the basis of these dreams that the 
ordinary rank and file of Anarchists endeavour 
to disorganise society and abolish all forms of 
government, by violent methods or otherwise. 
The violent methods are naturally attractive 
to the criminal classes and degenerates who 
interpret Anarchism as a system in which 
every one takes what he can for himself with- 
out any regard to the rights of others, a simple 
IOl 
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reversion to savagery. - The whole Anarchist 
philosophy of life is expressed in the phrase 
of the Russian Anarchist Bakunin, xezther 
God nor master, who also wrote, “ Patriotism 
_4s-atr evil, a narrow and a fatal custom.” 
“| At the International Anarchist Congress at 
Amsterdam, in 1907, the delegate Croiset ex- 
pressed the fundamental principle of Anarchism 
in the words, “Myself first, and then the — 
rest ;”" and the delegate Nacht declared that 2 
“he should make straight for active expropria- 
tion,” expropriation being the term employed 
by Anarchists as a euphemism for theft, 
burglary, and other forms of robbery, -which 
may or may not be accompanied by assassina- 
tion. A somewhat less unscrupulous delegate, 
Vorhyzek, said he wished to make the personal 
declaration that “he could not consider ex- 
propriation for individualist uses a clean method 
of life.” This sentiment, however, did not 
meet with the approval of the delegate Goldman, 
who declared that “as to expropriation, this a 
must be judged entirely according to individual 
cases. It would be obviously absurd to strike 
off a member of a group because he had been 
forced to steal for his own individual needs.” } 


Quoted in Anarchist Propaganda in England, Fortnightly 
Review, February 1911. 
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Communal Anarchism is a system arrived at 
by coupling together the entirely incompatible 
ideals of absolutely unrestricted individualism, 
and the communal holding of all the means of 
production, distribution, and exchange. The 
Communal Anarchists are therefore included 
under the accepted definition of Socialists, 
and many of them call themselves Socialists, 
although their ideal is diametrically opposed 
‘to that of the State Socialists. The anti- 
‘Socialist, standing on the firm ground of 
‘reason and experience, finds the State Socialist 
‘and the Communal Anarchist attempting to 
draw him in opposite directions. The true 
path of progress is bounded on one side by 
‘the bottomless morass of Anarchism, and on 
the other by the arid desert of State Socialism. 
- Both Anarchists and State Socialists work 
‘together in apparent harmony, and appeal to 
each other to preserve this superficial appear- 
ance before outsiders, and to settle their dif- 
ferences in private. The basis of their agree- 
ment consists in the fact that the efforts of 
both factions are directed to the disorganisa- 
tion of society, the destruction of which is 
an essential preliminary to the realisation of 
either of the two opposed ideals. As Professor 
Flint writes: ‘It is simply comical to hear 
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Communism preached by revolutionaries and 
anarchists,” } 

Avowed Anarchism in this country is re- 
presented by a little-known monthly journal, 
Freedom. The leading organ of Communal 
Anarchism is the much better known weekly 
paper, the C/arzon, edited by Mr. Robert 
Blatchford. It sails under Socialist colours, 
advocates State Socialism, and issues appeals 
for Socialist unity, because, as will presently 
be demonstrated, its leaders are of opinion 
that it is easier to extend the principles of 
State Socialism than those of Anarchism, and 
that any considerable adoption of the former 
would plunge the working-classes into such 
abject misery as to lead to civil war, which 
they believe will afford an opportunity for the 
successful propagation of Anarchism. The 
open propagation of Communal Anarchism is 
at present largely engineered from abroad and 
carried on by alien refugees. 

The Houndsditch assassins and their asso- 
ciates appear to have been Communal Anar- 
chists, for, according to the Dazly Express of 
December 30, 1910, the inscription, Letéish 
Anarchist Communist Group, Leesa, London, 
was printed in disc form on letters which were 


1 Socialism, p. 41. 
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found in the room of the murderer who died 
at a house in Gold Street. 

The insidious Anarchist propaganda of the 
Clarion organisation is carried on by means 
of its Soczalist Sunday Schools, social enter- 
tainments and cycling clubs, and travelling 
vans. The Fortnightly Review article pre- 
viously referred to, and from which I shall 
presently cull further quotations from Anarchist 
writers, gives details which show that both 
the Jndependent Labour Party and the Social 
Democratic Party extend their hospitality to 
the Anarchist propaganda. For example, in 
1909, two Anarchist demonstrations were held 
in connection with the various Independent 
Labour Party and Social Democratic Party 
branches of Newcastle and Gateshead, and two 
addresses were delivered at Stroud under the 
auspices of the local branch of the Independent 
Labour Party. During the winter of 1909-10 
_ Anarchist propaganda meetings were held 
at the Independent Labour Party Club at 
- Walthamstow, at which Malatesta lectured, in 
English, on Anarchy and Anarchism. The 
Times of January 4, 1911, referred to this man 
as “the most able and often thought to be 
the most dangerous of Anarchist leaders.” In 
‘June 1910 an Anarchist address and convivial 
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meeting was held in the Labour Church at 
Norwich. 

Moreover, an Anarchist School has been 
established for more than a year in the In- 
dependent Labour Party Rooms, 1 Clarendon 
Terrace, Liverpool, at which about fifty children 
attend. We learn from the same article that it 
was founded on the basis of the “Modern 
Schools” established by Ferrer in Spain for 
teaching Anarchism. S/veedom of November 
1909 describes Ferrer as “‘a synthesis of 
Anarchy,” and as a friend of all phases of 
Anarchist thought and action, and the style of 
his teaching may be inferred from his own 
words: “The public educator can do nothing 
until he is liberated from the triple restraint of 
religious, patriotic, and economic prejudices.” 
Mr. R. James, whom the Fortnightly Review 
describes as closely associated with the Liver- 
pool School, writes:' ‘What are we Anar- 
chists doing to spread our ideas amongst the 
young people of tender years? I contend 
that this was Ferrer’s principal work. . . . 
The mind of the child is more susceptible to 
change than the mind of a man, too often 
steeped in patriotism and religion. Gather a 
few lads and lasses together, and tell them 


* Freedom, April 1910. 
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that government and gods are false and 
treacherous. Do it now.” 

The character of Malatesta’s teaching may 
be inferred from his penny pamphlets. In 
Anarchy he describes the police as the most 
pernicious class of functionaries. The con- 
cluding words of another Anarchist writer in 
The Pyramid of Authority are—‘ Repudiate 
all the tyrants of to-day, high and low;” and 
we must remember that, to the Anarchist, 
tyrant stands for any one in authority. In 4 
Talk about Anarchist Communism Malatesta ex- 
plains the use that may be made of explosives. 
Prince Kropotkin, the ablest of the Anar- 
chists, tells us, in one of his penny pamphlets,’ 
that Anarchist Communism “ maintains that 
most valuable of all conquests, individual 
liberty. . . . Each individual will be able to 
give free rein to his inclinations and his 
passions, without any other restraint than the 
love and respect of those who surround him.” 
“And again:? “When the great sources of 
moral depravity—capitalism, religion, justice, 
government ”—are destroyed, then there will be 
no more hunger or want, but man will attain 
the “superior development of what is original 


1 Anarchism in Socialistic Evolution. 
2 Anarchy: its Philosophy and Ideal. 
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in him, the greatest fruitfulness of intelligence, 
feeling, and will.” 

This ideal is to be achieved by “flinging 
overboard Law, Religion, and Authority,” ? and 
with respect to authority he tells us :? “With 
that glorious revolutionary enthusiasm which 
inflamed the souls of our ancestors, let them 
wish to stab all tyrants there and then:” let 
them revolt against the laws which decree that 
“this man who shot at a crowned murderer 
should be imprisoned for life.” The pamphlet 
containing these inflammatory incitements to 
outrage were, as the writer in the Fortnightly 
informs us, on sale at a recent bazaar at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster, held by the National 
Society of Socialist Sunday Schools. 

Mr. Blatchford, the editor of the Clarion, 
states in the article previously quoted that he 
and “all the Clarion men” are advocates of 
Communal Anarchy; and, moreover, he tells 
us where to find out what he means by 
the expression, for there are, as we have 
seen, many kinds of Anarchists :-— 

“There are two socialisms and two demo- 
cracies. One kind of social democracy would 
be the worst form of slavery the race has 


* Anarchist Morality. 
® An Appeal to the Young. 
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known; the other kind of social democracy 
would be a more complete form of liberty than 
the race has ever dreamed of. The social 
democracy I have wished for, and still believe 
in, is the Socialism of Mews from Nowhere, 
and Zhe Sorcery Shop.” 

The former was the work of the poet and 
Socialist, William Morris. It is a poetically 
written dream representing a race of beautiful 
and amiable human animals who are supposed 
to be the representatives, in some far distant 
future, of the human race. Their outlook is 
limited to purely material conditions, science, 
literature, philosophy, and religion having been 
relegated to a remote, and almost forgotten, 
past. But art is highly developed and widely 
diffused, and mutual love and kindness have 
attained the perfection of the most ideal Chris- 
‘tianity, subject to the limitation of the mental 
and moral outlook to purely material conditions. 
The only suggestion that its author intended 
‘it for anything more than Chapters from a 
Utopian Romance, which is the description 
on the title page, is afforded by the concluding 
asentence -— 

“Yes, surely! and if others can see it as | 
have seen it, then it may be called a vision 
rather than a dream.” 
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Lhe Sorcery Shop is a comparatively slight 
replica, by Robert Blatchford, of Mews from 
Nowhere, from which it differs mainly in that 
some place has been reserved for science, that 
every one is a vegetarian, and that wine, beer, 
and other alcoholic drinks are unknown, whereas 
in Mews from Nowhere the finest wines can be 
had for the asking. The older children also 
receive class instruction if they desire it; a 
navvy, in his dinner-hour, discusses the latest 
translation of the Odyssey with scholarly in- 
terest; the women are more moral; and the 
people have not lost all their higher humanity. 
\ Passing on to the consideration of Mews 
trom Nowhere, we find the supposed narrator 
of the story returning to his bed at Hammer- 
smith after taking part in an Anarchist dis- 
cussion, and supposing himself to awake, 
although in the same place, yet in a new and 
strange world. 

Every trace of the railway systems—track, 
bridges, and everything—has disappeared, and 
with the railways have disappeared the factories _ 
and the factory towns. Commerce there is 
none, and the rivers and canals have once more 
become the main arteries for such traffic as is 
still requisite. London and all the manufac- 
turing towns and business streets have been 
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rebuilt with houses of noble architecture stand- 
ing in spacious gardens, while peaceful meadows 
occupy the sites of the former slums. The 
men are handsome, the women are fair, and 
their garments are beautiful and of the finest 
material. Even the dustman who appears 
upon the scene spends the long intervals 
between his short spells of work, partly in 
writing novels, and partly in taking exercise 
in garments of medizeval design richly em- 
broidered with gold. 

The Government of the country has shrunk 
to the dimensions of the town and village com- 
munes which hold their meetings in the other- 
wise deserted churches. The whole world has 
embraced Communal Anarchism, and all the 
nations dwell together in peaceful amity. The 
prisons have all been demolished, and the 
prisoners released. When a dispute does end 
in a murder, as still happens occasionally, the 
murderer is called upon to make a public state- 
ment of his regret at a meeting of the commune. 
He then becomes an object of special sympathy 
and attention in order to assist in allaying the 
pangs of remorse which it is assumed he must 
necessarily suffer. 

No one thinks of making any inventions, 
‘though such of the old ones as can be utilised, 
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and which satisfy the refined artistic tastes of the 
people, are retained. Machine work has almost 
entirely given place to hand work. Book lore 
of all kinds is regarded with disfavour, and 
science, philosophy, and religion appear to have 
passed from human ken. The inhabitants are, 
indeed, no longer recognisable as human beings, 
except in their physical character. They are 
just clever and very amiable animals. Idleness 
and selfishness have become extinct diseases, 
and only interest the few who devote some of 
their ample leisure to the study of the ancient 
records. Every one loves work for its own 
sake, and works at what he chooses, where he 
chooses, and when he chooses, changing his 
occupation as often as he feels inclined. The 
whole country has become practically one vast 
garden, but in every district are to be found 
beautiful and spacious workshops, containing 
materials and implements for the use of every 
trade. When any one feels inclined for a spell 
of work, he may enter one of these, stay as 
long as he likes, do what he likes, and leave 
when he likes. The rougher kinds of work 
are much appreciated for the sake of exercise, 
but they have become so scarce that holiday 
camping parties in the forests and on the 


‘northern wastes” are specially organised in 
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order to find them. There is no money and 
no payment. The shops are free, and any one 
may enter and obtain the finest wines and 
‘tobacco, the most exquisitely carved pipes, or 
anything else they may contain, by the simple 
process of asking for them. Those who are 
satisfied to remain in one place can take their 
choice between great community houses and 
picturesque and comfortable family dwellings, 
while the wants of the more restless members 
of the community are provided for by means of 
free guest-houses in every town and village. 
Children are no longer sent to school. Such 
occupations as carpentering, cooking, thatch- 
ing, paving, and road-mending are regarded 
by young and old as amusements, and children 
‘copy their elders in learning to play at such 
“games.” If they feel inclined to learn to read 
‘or write they can easily obtain some friendly 
‘assistance, otherwise no one compels them 
to do so. Most of them, in addition to 
their own language, are able to speak French, 
German, Irish, and Welsh, which they pick 
‘up from foreign child visitors or in their own 
‘travels. 
If any one be disabled from illness or old 
age, his friends and neighbours compete for 
‘the pleasure of giving him a home, with all the 
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care and attention that he may require. Super- 
fluous children who are not wanted by their 
parents are provided for in a similar manner, 
and this is a contingency that must frequently 
arise. One young woman in the story gets 
tired of her husband after presenting him with 
a couple of children, and settles down with a 
new partner. The children find a home, and 
the husband remains disconsolate but resigned, 
not finding another partner to his liking. After 
a year’s experience of the new husband, the 
woman begins to hanker after the old one. She 
therefore leaves No. 2 and contrives to meet 
No. 1 again. A new courtship begins, in which 
she exhibits all the coyness of the most innocent 
maiden, and finally makes her home with No. 1 
again. Another instance of the amenities of 
courtship is afforded by a young woman who, 
after rejecting one suitor and accepting another, 
is so annoyed by the rejected one that the 
latter is at last told by the neighbours that he 
had better go elsewhere. He, however, prefers 
to make a treacherous and murderous attack 
upon his rival, who kills him in self-defence. 
The latter feels such remorse at having been 
compelled to slay his rival that he is preparing 
to end his own life, and the young woman is 
preparing to follow him, but the neighbours 
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intervene, persuade them to be more reason- 
able, and do their best to comfort them. 
Marxian Socialism was found on examina- 
tion to be based upon absurd theories. State 
Socialism, which relies largely upon Marx’s 
theories, was further shown to be condemned 
by the admissions of its own leading sup- 
porters. The system of Communal Anarchy, 
which is also largely dependent on the Marxian 
theories, is, on the face of it, so intrinsically 
absurd, that it might well be described as Sz//y 
Soctahsm. The Clarion organisation does 
not, however, devote its energies to the direct 
promulgation of this childish nonsense. It sup- 
ports the State Socialists with all its energies, 
in spite of the convictions of its leaders that the 
success of State Socialism would mean a hell 
for the workers. Every week its columns con- 
tain appeals for Socialist unity. The Clarzon 
‘aim is to help the State Socialists to prepare a 
hell for the working classes, and to drive them 
into it. Yet Mr. Blatchford and his assistants 
are not a group of malicious “devils.” They 
are, on the contrary, at any rate the majority 
of ‘them, well-meaning, kind-hearted people, 
who, however, are remarkably deficient in 
reason. The whole wild scheme is revealed 
‘by a further reference to Morris’s work in the 
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light of Mr. Blatchford’s amazing outburst of 
candour, from which I have been quoting, for 
he writes further :— 

“We have thought it probable that before a 
Socialist community found salvation they would 
have to pass through a probation of State 
Socialism. During such probation the Com- 
munists would be where the Socialists now are. 
They would be an active minority.” 

Morris’s description of the manner in which 
the change was supposed to have come about 
shows that his opinion of State Socialism was 
as low as Blatchford’s. For the gradual advance 
of State Socialism is represented as having 
given rise to ‘‘ growing confusion, great suffer- 
ing amongst the working classes, and, as a 
consequence, great discontent.” This was fol- 
lowed by the breakdown of the world-wide 
industrial system, reducing the working classes 
to such a state of misery and destitution as to 
issue in rebellion developing into civil war. 
After the war had lasted for some two years, 
and the whole country had been devastated 
to an unprecedented extent, the Communists 
obtained the upper hand, and after a long 
period of unrest, evolved the state of things 
previously described. 


It appears, therefore, that the aim of the 
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Clarion organisation, according to the admis- 
sions of Mr. Blatchford, its life and soul, is 
nothing less than, by promoting the progress 
of State Socialism, to reduce the workers to 
such an extremity of misery as to issue ultimately 
in rebellion and civil war. In the interest of 
the workers themselves, they propose to aid 
in driving them into this hell, as Blatchford 
himself designated it, in the vague hope that, 
in some dim future, their descendants may 
emerge into the fairyland of Morris’s dream. 
The whole wild-cat scheme provides one more 
example, and one near home, of the lengths 
to which well-meaning would-be reformers 
may be carried by their enthusiasm when 
utterly bereft of reason. 

The reader will naturally ask what kind of 
men are they who have been concerned in the 
hatching of such a scheme? I should judge 
Mr. Blatchford himself, from what I can gather 
from his writings, to be a man of lovable 
character, with wide sympathies and keen 
powers of observation. And he can express 
his thoughts in terse, forcible, and often beauti- 
fullanguage. He also possesses, in a wonderful 
- degree, the faculty of persuading himself of the 
truth of anything that he wants to believe, 
however absurd it may be, even though it may 
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be obvious to any one possessed of ordinary 
reasoning powers that it is in absolute contra- 
diction to something else which he already 
holds to be true. He can make himself feel 
absolutely certain that two contradictory state- 
ments are true, and there can be, I think, little 
or no doubt that it is on the basis of two abso- © 
lutely incompatible views, both of which he 
sincerely holds, that he has persuaded himself 
into regarding this poetic dream of Morris as a 
practicable scheme of human life. 

Mr. Blatchford calls himself a determinist, 
and is apparently an ardent disciple of Professor 
Haeckel in his later, unscientific stage,’ as pre- 
sented in his popular extravaganza, The Riddle 
of the Unwerse, a work which was dilated upon 
in a series of C/arzox articles some years ago, 
in terms of extravagant and wholly unintel- 
ligent laudation. Mr. Blatchford sets forth his 
amazingly inconsequent and mutually destruc- 
tive views on what he supposes determinism 
to mean in two books entitled God and my 
Neighbour, and Not Guilty, a Defence of the 
Bottom Dog. The concluding chapters of the 
latter contain elements of heart-breaking truth, 
expressed with heartfelt sincerity, relating to 
the misconceptions and failures of the methods 


* See Chapter XI. 
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which have been devised for dealing with 
criminality, and they go far to show the 
lovability of the author’s character. For they 
reveal him as simply an overgrown child, with 
all the inherent inconsequence of the childish 
mind. And in the childish mind, as in the 
child, there is something essentially lovable. 
But it is not to the childish mind that a reason- 
able man looks for guidance in matters where 
‘reason as well as sympathy are requisite. 
And the absence of reason appears on nearly 
every page of these volumes. They would 
make capital exercise books for a junior class 
in logic, for there is scarcely a fallacy known 
to logicians which they do not exemplify in 
abundance. Those contained in the first- 
mentioned volume supply most of the material 
for Dr. Ballard’s Clarion Fallacies. It will be 
sufficient for our present purpose to indicate 
the most fundamental one and the manner of 
its introduction. 

Determinism is a perfectly comprehensible 
philosophical position. It is simply another 
word for fatalism, and its introduction into 
practical life spells disaster. We shall see in 
Chapter VIII. that it represents man as being 
just as devoid of initiative power as a machine, 
but, unless we attribute consciousness to 
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machines, as savages frequently do, man 
differs from a machine in being conscious. 
His consciousness, however, according to this 
theory, only makes him aware of himself and 
his surroundings. It does not enable him, of 
his own initiative, to influence them. He can 
only influence them in the way that machines 
influence one another, that is to say, in obedi- 
ence to action external to himself. <A pair of 
locomotives could not, of their own initiative, 
either assist or damage each other. They can 
do either when they are made to do it, by the 
action of their drivers, or other persons. Mr. 
Blatchford tells us over and over again, in these 
volumes, that this is his position. But he also 
claims to occupy the totally incompatible posi- 
tion of free-will, according to which man differs 
from a machine, not only in possessing aware- 
ness, but also in possessing initiative. The 
advocate of free-will does not dream of main- 
taining that man is not influenced, and largely 
influenced, by his antecedents and his surround- 
ings, in other words, by his heredity and his 
environment. But he maintains that these do 
not wholly determine his actions. His own 
initiative also plays a part in determining 
them. 


It is impossible to occupy both positions. 
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Either a man has initiative or he has not. 
One or the other must be true. The initiative 
of man must either exist or not exist. Ifa 
man denies this it is no use attempting to 
convince him by argument. The law of con- 
tradiction, that a thing cannot both be and not 
_ be, isa necessary law of reason, and as Aristotle 
told us, more than two thousand years ago, a 
man who does not accept it as such can no 
more be influenced by argument than can a 
vegetable. It would be as foolish to argue 
with him as to argue with a cabbage. The 
initiative possessed by man, according to the 
advocate of free-will, is expressed by the action 
of the will. The determinist maintains that a 
man’s will is entirely determined for him, that 
it has no power of initiative. The advocate 
of free-will maintains that a man’s will is not 
entirely determined for him, but has a power 
of initiative. Mr. Blatchford takes up the 
determinist position when he writes : '— 

“The word Will is a symbol, and means the 
balance between two motives or desires, Will 
is like the action of balance in a pair of scales. 
It is the weights in the scales that decide the 
balance. So it is the motives in the mind that 
decide the Will. When a man chooses between 


1 God and my Neighbour, p. 134+ 
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two acts we may say that he ‘exercises will’ ; 
but the fact is, that one motive weighs down 
the other, and causes the balance of the mind to 
lean to the weightier reason. There is no such 
thing as an exterior will outside the man’s brain, 
to push one scale down with the finger. Will 
is abstract, not concrete.” 

On the following page he draws the perfectly 
legitimate conclusion from this assumption, and 
writes: ‘Therefore man is not responsible for 
the action of the Will.”! On p. 147 he assumes 
the position of the advocate of free-will, and 
writes :— 

‘“‘T believe that I am what heredity and en- 
vironment made me. But I know that I can 
make myself hetter or worse, if I try. I know 
that because | have learnt it, and the learning 
has been part of my environment.” 

Ifa man can make himself better or worse, 
or exert any effect whatever upon himself or 


‘ 

1 In Wot Guilty, Chapter XII., p. 203, Mr. Blatchford 
himself illustrates the practical results of this conclusion as 
follows :— 

“A tramp has murdered a child on the highway, has robbed 
her of a few coppers, and has thrown her body into a ditch. 

“ Do you mean to say that tramp could not help doing that? 
Do you mean to say that he is not to blame? Do you mean 
to say he is not to be punished? 

“Yes, I say all these things ; and if all these things are not 
true this book is not worth the paper it is printed on.” 
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anything else, he must possess a power of in- 
itiative. The second sentence of the paragraph 
last quoted, if translated into the view of the 
determinist, would read, J know that my environ- 
ment can make me better or worse by rts changes. 
The third sentence of the last quotation shows 
.plainly enough how Mr. Blatchford has muddled 
himself from one position into the other, and has 
therefore become an zudeterminate determintst, 
a self-contradiction, in other words, an zrra- 
tionalist. He has never formed any definite 
concept of the word exvzronment, and employs 
it in two totally different senses. When he 
is a determinist, environment is used in the 
ordinary sense of the man’s surroundings, ex- 
cluding himself. It is so used when he states 
that “everything outside our skin belongs to 
our environment” ;' but when, on the preceding 
page, he includes the emotions, hope and fear, 
in a man’s environment, he is using the term in 
quite a different sense, as standing for the man 
himself and his surroundings. It is in this 
latter sense that he uses the term when he 
writes: “The learning has been part of my 
environment.” The process of learning may 
involve the man’s surroundings, but it mus¢ 
involve a mental process in the man himself. 


1 Not Guilty, p. 88. 
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The term exvivonment is therefore used, in this 
case, to represent the man ad his surroundings. 
Mr. Blatchford adheres consistently throughout 
to the verbal statement that man is the product 
of heredity and environment, and nothing else. 
But when he claims that man can make himself 
better or worse, or produce any other effect 
upon himself or his surroundings, the term 
environment stands for the man azd his sur- 
roundings. When, however, he makes such 
statements as :— 

“Tf our heredity be good, and if our en- 
vironment be good, we must act well; we 
cannot help it. If our heredity be bad, and if 
our environment be bad, we must act ill; we 
cannot help it.” * 

Then environment stands for the man’s sur- 
roundings only, and does not include the man 
himself. 

Mr. Blatchford stands in the free-will position 
when he believes that the exertions of himself 
and his friends can help to bring about the 
state of things which he wants. Otherwise, his 
exhortations in the Clarvzon would be as useless, 
and therefore as foolish, as it would be to ex- 
hort a mouse confined in a trap to go back to 
its nest, or to exhort a tree to transplant itself 


1 Not Guilty, p. 193. 
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from the hedge into the garden. He stands in 
the determinist position when he believes that, 
once the conditions are what he would consider 
right, all people will act rightly as soon as the 
heredity has accommodated itself to the new 
conditions—acting rightly, according to his 
-view, consisting in acting so as to maintain 
those conditions. 

Mr. Blatchford’s thimble- rigging is much 
more easily detected than that of Karl Marx, 
for he is absolutely unconscious of it, and 
performs it without mystifying himself and his 
readers with complexities of involved verbiage. 
Consequently, many to whom Blatchford’s ab- 
surdities are obvious, are quite incapable of un- 
ravelling those of Marx. Is it to be wondered 
at, that when challenged to meet argument, 
Mr. Blatchford prefers to lie still? Blatchford 
logic is unanswerable—to Blatchford. But when 
asked to allow his readers to compare it for 
themselves with Zogzc, he very wisely says, 
“No thank you.” 

Mr. Blatchford was invited to reason about 
a misstatement which appeared in the Clarion 
in March r1o10. Mr. Blatchford went into 
hiding. The details were published, with a 
remarkable letter from the Clarion, and a 
further challenge to Mr. Blatchford, in the 
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preface to a pamphlet’ which was sent to him 
in the following June. Mr. Blatchford remained 
in hiding until December 1910, when he, or his 
acting editor, mustered up courage to make a 
retort, although not a reply; for all reference 
to the challenge was carefully avoided, and the 
retort consisted of an outpouring of pitiably 
feeble personalities, and a so-called argument 
of the kind beloved by Mr. Blatchford, directed 
against the sixth and last of the writer’s re- 
cent Manchester lectures.? It appeared in the 
Clarion, December 23, 1910, and is reproduced 
below, as affording the strongest possible cor- 
roboration of the present writer's views of the 
mental condition of the leaders of the Clarion 
organisation. It will also serve as an illustration 
of the intellectual quality and literary style of 
a paper which lays claim to a considerable 
circulation amongst Socialists in this country. 


Tue Liz Recurrent. 
“ We have scotched the snake, not killed it.” 


One must charitably conclude that Mr. G. W. 
de Tunzelmann, B.Sc., was gravell’d for lack 


*" Report of a debate on Theism and the Problem of the 
Universe, between G. W, de Tunzelmann and Joseph McCabe. 
Sherratt & Hughes. 6d. 

® See Modern Physics and Rational Ethics, Lecture VI. 
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of matter when in Manchester the other day 
he burbled that very ancient and_fish-like 
terminological inexactitude, ‘‘ Socialism is 
Atheistic.” I really thought I had assisted 
at the obsequies of this sorry lie— gross as 
a mountain, open, palpable—when Bishop 
Welldon, Dean of Manchester, apparently 
gave it its quietus some two years ago. 
Let me recall Dr. Welldon’s words :— 

~ “Perhaps you will allow me, as a minister of 
the Christian Church, to say that Christianity 
could not repudiate Socialism. The first 
Christians were Socialists, for they had ali 
shings in common.” 

Furthermore, the Dean, I remember, made 
this pronouncement: ‘“ Socialism is not pro- 
perty-confiscating. It does not imply any 
necessary violation of law, but guards and 
assists the true rights of property.” Mr. de 
Tunzelmann is apparently a stranger to Man- 
chester, and unaware of Bishop Welldon’s 
eminence, otherwise he would scarcely have 
had the effrontery to stand up at a public 
meeting and impudently assert that Christians 
who hold the views formulated by the Dean 
“can only do so through ignorance or intel- 
lectual incompetence.” 

But—how curious and providential it is that 
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Nature seems to grow the bane and the 
antidote together!—the de Tunzelmannian 
falsehood was very effectively squelched and 
cancelled almost at the moment it was spoken. 
The Rev. A. J. Carlyle, of Oxford, preaching 
in St. Ann’s Church, dealt with the subject of 
the Christian Church and Socialism, and in a 
striking sermon put to rout the B.Sc. who, 
among other polished little pleasantries, had 
claimed that ‘‘ Socialism aims at the minimising 
of suffering and discontent by reducing mankind 
morally and intellectually to the level of pigs.” 
Well, there are even more profound depths of 
degradation than the stye; and the Anti- 
Socialist Union appears very successfully 
to have fallen into them. Faczls descensus 
Anti! 
But to the Rev. A. J. Carlyle’s sermon. He 
read Mr. de Tunzelmann and persons of his 
kidney a neat lesson, and, incidentally, provided 
them with some much-needed knowledge. 
Soctalism, he said, was really a very simple 
and a definite thing. He was rather tired of 
hearing people say it was vague. /¢ was a 
proposal to substitute the collective ownership of 
the means of production, distribution, exchange, 
or what they called the capital in land, for 
private ownership. 
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That was Socialism, that and nothing else. 
Even philanthropy was not Socialism; the 
extension of the powers of the policeman was 
not Socialism; the further organisation of the 
Sanitary system of a city was not Socialism, 
and neither was the tightening up of legislation 
‘in regard to conditions of life in factories. 
That was not his statement alone, but the 
statement of every economist. 

_ The opposition between religion and Social- 
ism was an imaginary opposition. Some people 
would say that the Christian Church must 
‘resist an attack upon private property, but 
‘the opinion that the Church had any busi- 
‘ness to defend any particular form of private 
property was a pure delusion. 

No. Private property must be content to 
hire de Tunzelmanns to defend its interests. 
: But private property might have the sense and 
decency to provide its salaried myrmidons 
with clean weapons. The rusty, toxic, marine- 
‘store tarradiddles they fling about so irre- 
sponsibly are as barbarous and uncivilised as 
poisoned krisses or Chinese stink-pots. The 
Lie Circumstantial and the Lie Direct are 
burning and honourable truths compared with 
the Lie Putrid and the Lie Recurrent and 
Recreant. HB: 
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The so-called argument is thoroughly char- 
acteristic. The Dean and the misguided Socia- 
_ list clergyman are treated as arguing for one 
and the same Socialism. The latter is referring 
to what is now understood by Socialism, the 
confiscatory Socialism considered in the lecture 
referred to, in which the term Socialist was 
expressly limited to those who fully accept the 
socialisation formula. The Dean, on the other 
hand, makes it clear that what he means 
by Socialism is something entirely different, 
probably the so-called Christian Socialism of 
Maurice and Kingsley, which is admitted by 
the Rev. James Adderley, in common with all _ 
honest Socialists, not to be Socialism at all, in 
the sense in which the term is now employed. 

Having made the obviously false assumption 
that the two advocates whom he cites are 
speaking of the same thing, the writer proceeds 
on the further assumption that any one differing 
from the opinion which they are both supposed 
to support is a legitimate target for his illiterate 
vituperation. One cannot help wondering that 
neither Mr. Blatchford nor any member of the 
Clarion staff was possessed of the small modicum 
of intelligence required to perceive that each 
one of themselves, and of their readers, who 
holds either of Mr. Blatchford’s dogmas—that 
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man is not responsible to God, or that Chris- 
tianity is not true—is a butt for every one of 
the expletives contained in this screed. For 
the Dean and the clergyman denounce both. 

Moreover, as we shall presently see, Mr. 
Blatchford has definitely and repeatedly asserted 
that Socialism and religion are incompatible, 
-and has taunted the Labour Party for excluding 
“religion and Atheism” from their ‘ policy.” 

An object lesson is also given in one of 
the favourite devices of the less reputable 
controversialist, the manipulation of quotations 
in such manner as to give, not the view ex- 
pressed by the speaker, but the view which the 
controversialist is anxious to foist upon him. 
The Clarion writer carefully abstains from 
quoting John Stuart Mill’s well-known obser- 
vation, “I would rather be a discontented 
man than a contented pig,” but quotes the 
comment upon it as an independent statement, 
with the obvious intention of making it appear 
offensive. 

The argument developed in the lecture was 
of course studiously ignored, for the simple 
reason that no one on the C/avion staff was 
capable of dealing with it. The misrepresenta- 
tion of presenting argued conclusions as though 
they were mere assertions was therefore the 
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only way in which the matter could be treated 
without exposing the ineptitude of the staff to 
the readers of the paper in a manner even 
more complete than in the effusion which 
we are considering. 

The assumption that reasoned argument can 
be met by the expression of adverse opinion, 
falsely attributed to the Dean, and correctly 
to Mr. Carlyle, or, for that matter, by the 
mere opinion of any man, however eminent, 
is characteristic of the depth of superstition 
in which the writers and most of the readers 
of the ClZarzon are engulfed. 

The conditions to be met by any one, Socialist 
or not, who desires to controvert the reasoned 
arguments by which it has been proved that 
Atheism is inherent in Socialism, and not 
merely associated with it accidentally, are clearly 
indicated on p. 145, where the author has 
definitely accepted the Rev. James Adderley’s 
challenge, and referred him to the complete 
answer to it in Chapter X. 

It is an imperative duty, however repugnant 
it may be to one’s feelings, to expose the base- 
less pretensions of incompetence posing in the 
garb of wisdom and authority, and misleading 
those who have not the requisite knowledge 
and training to judge for themselves. 
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The fulfilment of this unpleasant duty need 
not, and should not, however, lead to any 
unnecessary harshness of expression, or per- 
sonal feeling of hostility towards men whose 
intentions may be perfectly honest, and who are 
themselves deceived and misled every whit as 
much as their dupes. 

It is very natural that Mr. Blatchford 
should fall into the error of regarding Pro- 
fessor Haeckel, and less competent exponents 
of popular science, as reliable authorities. 
The list of writers contained in God and 
my Neighbour consists of an extraordinary 
mixture of men who know what they are 
writing about, and men who possess merely 
the faculty of writing in a popular style upon 
subjects of which their knowledge is very in- 
adequate. Mr. Blatchford is not to be blamed 
for his incapacity to distinguish between 
those of his instructors who are competent 
and those who are not; neither is he to be 
blamed for the imperfection of his reasoning 
powers. He would, however, be far more 
likely to improve in both respects if he would 
‘remember that the indiscriminating admiration 
of his associates, above whom he has raised 
himself by his own ability and industry, while it 
may be pleasing to him, is otherwise of very little 
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account. He is very much in the state of the 
young university student who has beaten all 
his fellow-students in college competitions, and 
is looked up to by them accordingly. As soon, 
however, as such a student comes under the 
personal influence of the more highly trained 
and better informed minds of his professors, he 
begins to learn to appraise himself more justly 
than would have been possible if he had merely — 
continued to bask in the pleasant but enervat- 
ing sunshine of his schoolmates’ unmeasured 
appreciation. 

The whole C/arzon staff must form: a very 
happy family, consisting, as it does, of a little 
mutual admiration society of a type which — 
would hardly be conceivable to any one who 
had not read their articles upon one another. 
Blatchford shovels the butter of flattery upon 
each one in turn, while they smother him with — 
barrow-loads of it. This may account for 
his extravagant self-laudation, which is well 
exemplified in the following extract from a 
recent article in the opening number of a new 
monthly magazine in which he has been allowed 
to write himself a testimonial :— 

‘J have read a very great deal of what has 
been written or spoken against the things I 
believe. I have answered every argument that 
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seemed worth answering. ... 1 have never 
met an. argument that I could not answer... . 
I am a man possessed of much essential know- 
ledge. I am a man deeply and widely read. 
I have a clear and logical mind.” 

Such a testimonial given by a man to himself 
can hardly fail to recall to memory the lines— 


“ Whoever dares these words deface, 
Shall meet Bombastes face to face.” 


Like his prototype in fiction, boastful little 
Robert hastily retires when an antagonist 
quietly passes the sponge over his words, and 
awaits the fulfilment of his threat, which his 
antagonist regards in the light of a promise—a 
promise, however, destined to remain unfulfilled. 
Can it be that Robert’s youthful environment, 
when the argument was perhaps usually a 
slipper, has engendered in him the fixed idea that 
the only appropriate posture to be adopted in 
relation to an argument is to turn his face away 
from it—to run, if possible, before being brought 
in contact with it, and if this be impossible, to 
run as soon as he can, without venturing to cast 
even a glance in the direction of the argument ? 

From a psychological point of view, Robert's 
testimonial to himself is interesting. He lays 
claim to the possession of a clear and logical 
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mind, when clarity and logic are the very 
features in which his mind is most deficient. 
He possesses keen powers of sympathy and 
observation, together with an admirable ability 
of expression, in the clearest and simplest 
language, on matters which do not require 
either a systematic mental training or the 
exercise of the critical faculty, and which are 
within his comprehension. As is so often the 
case, he thinks himself strongest just where 
he is weakest, and apparently fails to recognise 
his really strong points, or passes them over as 
of little or no account. 

Mr. Thompson, like his chief, is kind. I am 
sure he must be, for he writes so nicely about 
dogs. He helps Mr. Blatchford to lie. still. 
When a stupid but useful blunder finds its way 
into the Clarion, and a correction is sent, he 
sends the correction to the poor man who 
made the blunder, perhaps to teach him 
wisdom, perhaps not, but at any rate it is 
kept out of the way of the Clarion readers.! 
He also writes moving appeals that even 
opponents should help to maintain the Clarion 
—for it is so honest. He may be very wise, 
but, if so, he keeps it very quiet. 


* See Report of a Debate on Theism and the Problem of the 
Universe, Preface, p. xviii. 
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Even as the proof sheets of this chapter are 
passing through the press, I find confirmation 
of Mr. Thompson’s kindness of heart in the 
following extract from an article by him in 
the Clarion of February 10, 1911 :— 

“We are quite positive that the point of 
_view of the people is changing, that altruism is 

steadily gaining ground over greed and selfish- 

ness, that we are gradually learning to pay less 
deference to success and wealth and more re- 
spect to character and usefulness. Men are 
beginning to be judged, not by what they have 
acquired for their own betterment, but by what 
they have done to make the world better. The 
thinkers in all countries are realising and teach- 
ing that the happiness of the mass is more im- 
portant to nations and to the world than the 
advantage of individuals. Everywhere and all 
the time the ‘decent’ people are being converted 
to the new gospel that weakness in a fellow- 
creature is not a cause to exploit and oppress 
him, but to help him. This is what we mean 
when we proclaim the advance of Socialism.” 

If this were all that Socialism stands for, every 
social reformer, nay, every “‘ decent” man would 
be a Socialist. It illustrates the truth of the 
remarks on p. 183: ‘Socialists are often good- 
hearted and well-meaning men. But Socialists 
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are not wise and far-sighted. They are often 
benevolent although not beneficent, for they lack 
the reasoning faculty. And it is primarily by 
means of that faculty that men translate bene- 
volence into beneficence, the mere desire of 
good results into their accomplishment.” 

Mr. Grayson is young, and enthusiastic, 
and honest. When anti-Socialist logic proved 
too hard for his chief, Grayson came to the 
rescue. He did not argue. First he was 
scornful; then he cried, “ Oh, it hurts;” and 
finally he wept bitterly. If he had been wise, 
he would have torn up his article and written 
another. He would have wept all the time, 
when he found that scorn all the time was too 
great a task for him. 

Mr. Suthers has written a book.! Let us 
see if we can cull from it some words of 
wisdom. ‘Do you know what the average 
wages of the dest pazd workers are? Forty- 
eight pounds a year” (p. 12). That is to say, 
18s, 6d. a week. The italics are the author’s. 
Who are the Simple Simons to whom such 
nonsense is addressed? “The person who 
gets the biggest rewards is the idle landlord 
or capitalist, who never produces anything” 
(p. 15). Again the italics are the author's. 


1 Common Objections to Socialism Answered. 
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‘«We pay some 360 millions a year in interest, 
and for that huge chunk out of the national 
cake no work ts done at all by those who 
receive it” (p. 17). Here also the italics are 
the author’s. If he will read Chapter III. he 
may learn a little sense. ‘‘ Before any free- 
-born Briton can work, he must obtain the 
permission of an employer, and for that per- 
mission he must pay interest and dividend” 
(p. 70). Mr. Suthers might have revealed 
the name of the employer whom he paid for 
permission to write his book. “In 1495 an 
artisan earned nearly a bushel of wheat by 
a day’s labour. . . . There was not much 
- machinery then, was there? Does an artisan 
~ earn a bushel of wheat, or its equivalent, in one 
day now ?” (p. 23). The italics are again the 
author’s. He evidently thought the answer 
was—Vo, he earns less. But the answer is 
—Yes, he earns more. For the price of the 
very best English wheat at present is 4s. 14d. 
per bushel, and he must be a poor artisan, that 
is to say, skilled workman, or mechanic, who 
does not earn more than 4s. a day. And 
wheat was cheaper in 1495 than for many 
years before and after. 

The selection of that year, however, cannot 
be credited to Mr. Suthers’s sagacity. It is 
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the stock example of Socialists, who, moreover, 
omit to point out, just as Mr. Suthers does, 
that the real rise of wages is very much greater 


than the comparison of earnings in terms of. 


wheat would indicate. In 1495 an artisan’s 
wages were about three shillings a week, and 
wheat cost sixpence a bushel. But even if it 
were the case that a skilled workman now earns 
only four shillings a day, or twenty-four shillings 
a week, although he could not, in that case, buy 
more wheat now than then with his week’s 
wages, he could buy many other things which 
were not then available. Some of these, such 
as tea, tobacco, coffee, cocoa, &c., were not 
available to any one, as they had not been in- 
troduced, and nearly all other foodstuffs have 
fallen greatly in value compared with wheat. 
In those days the artisan’s staple foodstuffs 
consisted of wheat, oatmeal, and malt only. 
With these examples of Mr. Suthers’s wisdom 


before us, we are not surprised to find him: — 


declaring (pp. 106-7) that “Socialism... 
can no more be described in detail than any 
other thing that is hidden in the womb of time. 
To ask for details is a mark of ignorance. . . . 
It would be a silly waste of time for any 
Socialist to spend his life in drawing up cut- 
and-dried plans of a distant future.” 
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This deliverance may be compared with the 
far more sensible statement of Mr. Sydney 
Webb on p. 99. But then Mr. Webb is a 
‘man of very different mental calibre. 

Yet Mr. Suthers, like Mr. Blatchford, can 
write sanely and forcibly when his mind is not 
obsessed with fallacious theories, and his recent 
retirement from the C/arzon staff is a real loss 
to the paper. 

Mr. Lowerison seems to have taken his 
place ; and from Mr. Suthers to Mr. Lowerison 
is a great descent. This gentleman has been 
studying some excellent popular manuals of 
astronomy with a view of passing on the 
knowledge acquired thereby to the readers of 
the Clarion. His first attempt to do so, in the 
isssue of February 10, 1911, is not promising, 
for it is mainly devoted to cheap sneers at a 
religion of which he has no glimmer of under- 
standing. If he would carefully study, and 
attempt to digest, Professor Max Miiller’s three 
courses of Gifford Lectures, Physical Religion, 
Anthropological Religion, and Psychological 
Religion, he would probably find his present 
narrow outlook very considerably extended, 
and I would especially commend to his notice 
the following sentences, which are to be found 
on p. 17 of the second course :— 
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“True thinking means free thinking, thinking 
following its own laws, and unswayed by any- 
thing else. Think what thinking would be if 
it were not free! But even this would not 
suffice. There ought to be not only loyal sub- 
mission to the laws of thought, there ought to be 
a sincere love,a deep-felt yearning for truth. 
And lastly, that love should not manifest itself 
in impatient and fanatical outbursts, but in 
earnest tnguiry, in patient study, in long-con- 
tinued research.” 

This expresses the scientific attitude briefly 
and clearly, and if Mr Lowerison and other 
Clarion writers would only lay it to heart, it 
would do much to free them from the trammels 
of superstition within which they are, at pre- 
sent, so closely bound. Mr. Lowerison’s more 
rational admirers would, moreover, no longer be 
compelled to write, with evident regret :? “1 
confess, however, that Harry Lowerison’s extra- 
ordinary dogmatism on this very complex 
question [ Life after Life] is somewhat trying to 
the patience. His reasoning, too, is positively 
awful.” 

These are the would-be leaders of British 
workers. The decrease of the Clarion cir- 
culation is explained. Bold and reiterated 


1 The Clarion, February 3, 1911. 
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assertion may be successful for a time, but 
when it is only the skin of a bubble with 
nothing but gas within, the bubble is pricked 
one day, and behold nothing tangible remains. 

Nebulous Socialism need not occupy us for 
long. It includes most of the few Christian 
Socialists who accept the socialisation formula. 
They may be divided into two groups: those 
who understand the meaning of the formula 
and those who don’t. The former are Social- 
ists who think they are Christians. The latter 
think they are Socialists, and are, many of 
them, Christians. The most noteworthy of 
the latter class is that earnest Christian worker 
and transparently honest man, the Rev. James 
Adderley. He has written a pamphlet with 
the title, 7s Soctalism Atheism ? It contains an 
able and thoroughly straightforward defence of 
the contention that itisnot. On p. 4 he writes :— 

“The Anti-Socialist, then, if he calls us 
Atheists, must be able to show that our 
proposals tend to the elimination of God from 
men’s minds. Further than this he must 
show that there is something essentially 
Godless about them. It is not enough to 
show that many Socialists are Atheists in 
religion; he must show that in the proposals 
themselves, whatever our professed religion 
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may be, there is an atheistic principle. I do 
not think he can show this. I think he can 
only show, what nobody doubts, that Socialism 
has been, and is largely, in the hands of people 
who call themselves Atheists, but this is a very 
different thing from showing that Socialism is 
Atheism.” 

This is, in my opinion, a perfectly reasonable 
claim. In the first place, an anti-Socialist, 
or any one else, who would assert that all 
Socialists are Atheists, would merely show that 
he was an extremely foolish and ignorant 
person. I have never met any such persons, 
and doubt very much that any such people 
exist. I am prepared to go much further with 
Mr. Adderley. He will not dispute the fact 
that the intellectual leaders of Socialism are 
almost unanimous in their belief, not only that 
Atheism is a powerful ally of Socialism, but 
that the success of Socialism would inevitably 
lead to universal, or almost universal, Atheism. 
This fact undoubtedly tends to impress the 
mind of the anti-Socialist with something more 
than a suspicion that the belief cannot be a 
groundless one. But although it may excuse 
the acceptance by the anti-Socialist of the 
estimate of Socialism presented by its in- 
tellectual leaders, it does not, in my opinion, 
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justify the anti-Socialist in maintaining that 
Socialism essentially involves Atheism. In 
order to justify such a position he must be 
prepared to reply to Mr. Adderley’s challenge. 
I accept the challenge, and refer Mr. Adderley 
to Chapter X. of this volume. It is not there 
proved for the first time. It was proved by 
Dr. S. S. Laurie, some twenty-six years ago, 
and I have expressed the conclusion in his 
words because I could not improve upon them. 
The argument of Chapter X. is developed 
from the basis of the argument outlined in 
Chapter IX., and which I have fully developed 
in my Zveatise on Electrical Theory and the 
Problem of the Universe, that the human mind 
is a finitisation of the Universal Mind. I was 
not aware, until after this work was in print, 
that Dr. Laurie had arrived at the same con- 
clusion by a very different path. In order to 
disprove my contention, Mr. Adderley must 
show that both Dr. Laurie’s and my own lines of 
argument are fallacious, and I invite him either 
to do this or to admit the conclusion that “an 
organised and consistent collectivism would, 
like an absolute paternal despotism, be the 
grave of distinctive humanity” ; that it would 
“cut off at the fountain-head the spring of 
the entire spiritual life of man.” If that does 
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not involve Atheism, then words have no 
meaning. 

The author was therefore fully justified in the — 
conclusion which so greatly excited the ire of — 
the Clarion. ‘‘ Christians who accept this [the — 
socialisation] formula can only do so through — 
ignorance or intellectual incompetence, and — 
are unconsciously exerting whatever influence ~ 
they may unfortunately possess in the support — 
of leaders who are consciously aiming at the 
destruction of Christianity and the utter de- — 
gradation of humanity. Christian ministers ~ 
who proclaim themselves Socialists simply 
become decoys through whom members of their 
flocks are induced to join the camp of the most 
active opponents of religion in every shape and 
form. They are unconscious traitors to the 
faith they profess.* % 

In order to convince every reader that the — 


latter portion of the paragraph, which was not ~ 


quoted in the Clarion, is as fully justified as — 
the fundamental conclusion, it will be sufficient — 


to consider briefly the attitude to Christianity 


of the Socialist organisations in this country — 
and elsewhere. 3 
I will take first the Socialist Party of Great 


1 From the report in the Manchester Weekly Chronicle 
November 17, I9Io. 
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Britain, since, although insignificant in numbers, 
they accept Marx absolutely as their oracle, in- 
cluding the expression of Militant Atheism 
quoted in Chapter VII. They have recently 
published a penny pamphlet in support of this 
atheistic position as essential to what they 
call “Scientific Socialism.” In June 1910 the 
author, representing the anti-Socialist Union of 
Great Britain, met their leading representative 
in a debate on the Marxian system to which 
they had challenged the Union, and in the 
preliminary arrangements it was agreed on their 
part, without any suggestion on the part of the 
author, that Materialism, Atheism, and Free 
Love, as well as Marx’s economics, would be 
accepted by them as essential constituents of 
the system, and maintained by their represen- 
tative. 

The Social Democratic Party are also 
Marxian Socialists, although they allow them- 
selves some freedom in the interpretation of his 
theories. Their attitude to religion is that of 
their apostle, and is expressed by one of the 
more intellectual of their leaders, Mr. Belfort 
Bax, who writes, in his Assays ex Socialism: 
“ The saying of Tridon, subsequently repeated 
by Bebel [the leader of the German Social 
Democratic Party] and others, to the effect that 
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Socialism stands for a system of life and thought 
expressing itself in economics as communism, 
in politics as republicanism, and in religion as 
atheism, embodies in a few words a large 
measure of truth.” He adds, however, a 
remarkably cynical qualification: ‘It may be 
convenient for Socialists with a view to election 
expediency to seek to confine the definition of 
Socialism to the economic issue, abstracted 
from all the other issues of life and conduct.” 

A somewhat similar sentiment has been 
expressed by the leading German Socialist 
journal, Vorwirts: ‘‘We must guard against 
compromising ourselves before the people by 
declaring what we really wish: this would be 
a want of tactics.” * 

This attitude of political expediency has been 
adopted by /ustzce, the weekly organ of the 
Social Democratic Party in this country, which 
is now discouraging any direct attacks -by 
Socialists upon religion in its columns. Never- 
theless, anti-religious books and pamphlets by 
non-Socialists which come to it for review are 
dealt with appreciatively, while those which 
afford support to the other side, if acknowledged 
at all, are not further noticed. Moreover, the 


1 Quoted in “ Anarchist Propaganda in England,” Fortnightly 
Review, February 1910. 
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editor, Mr. Harry Quelch, speaking at Not- 
tingham in October 1907, was reported as 
follows: ‘‘Whatever might be said on the 
question, it seemed to him that Christianity and 
Socialism were absolutely incompatible.” * 

It will be instructive to compare the previously 
_ quoted expression of political expediency in 
_ Vorwirts with the following paragraphs from 
the Sozzal Demokrat of May 25, 1800 :*— 
“As a matter of simple fact, t must be 
candidly avowed, Christianity 1s the bitterest foe 
of Social Democracy. Just as so utterly dunder- 
headed a religion as Christianity could only 
strike root at all two thousand years ago in a 
humanity that had completely degenerated, so 
ever since, its efforts have always been directed, 
not, as one might suppose, to rid the world of 
misery and destitution, but rather to use them 
for its ends, and as a cloak for its other vices 
and enormities. 

“When God is driven out of the brains of 
men, the whole privilege by the grace of God 


1 Nottingham Daily Express, October 24, 1907. The author 
is indebted for this quotation, and for several of those which 
follow, to that excellent and very inexpensive book, The Case 
against Soctalisnt. 

2 Translated by the Rev. E. M. Geldart from “ L’Interna- 
tionale Rouge,” by Dr. Zacker, and reproduced in The Case 
against Socialism. 
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comes to the ground, and when heaven 
hereafter is recognised as a big lie, men will 
attempt to establish heaven here. Therefore 
whatever assails Christianity assails, at the same 
time, monarchy and capitalism.” | 

The French Socialist leader, M. Gabriel 
Deville, ascribed the source of the religious 
sentiment to the misery that grows out of 
capitalism, and claimed that “the emancipation 
of thought is thus linked to the emancipation 


of labour. . . . The terrestrial] despot, the 
capitalist, will drag down in his fall the 
heavenly monster of imagination... . The 


belief in a Supreme Being, sovereign dispenser 
of happiness and suffering, will universally 
disappear.” 

Le Petit Catéchisme du Libre Penseur, ex- 
tensively used in French elementary schools 
under Socialist control, contains tk = following 
question and its answer. The grotesque 
imbecility of the latter would be laughable 
were not the risible faculty overpowered by 
one’s sense of indignation at such pernicious 
folly being instilled into the minds of children, 

Question—“ Do you believe in a Supreme 
Being? Answer —I only believe what my 
reason permits me to believe, and my reason re- 
fuses to admit the principle of the ‘ Government 
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of Nature’ by any being whatsoever. I am per- 
suaded that Nature always has been, is, and 
always will be, republican, and consequently 
fitted to govern herself.” 3 

In the columns of the Labour Leader, the 
official organ of the Independent Labour Party, 
one finds even less evidence of hostility to 
religion than in those of /ustzce, and the 
inquirer satisfied with superficially skimming 
the surface might believe that here at last was 
to be found a group of Socialists who did not 
regard attacks on religion as an essential 
portion of their propaganda. Unfortunately, 
a very little further investigation shows the 
apparent oasis to be nothing but a mirage, 
and reveals the fact that the Independent 
Labour Party is actually content to become a 
dumping-ground for obscene refuse which is too 
malodorous, even for the nostrils of the Social 
Democratic Party. The’author has a pamphlet 
before him as he is writing this page. He 
refrains from mentioning the name ‘either of 
the pamphlet or its writer, as he has no desire 
to minister to the diseased craving for notoriety 
of a moral degenerate of a pitiably debased 
type. Its subject is the person of the Founder 


1 Translated and reproduced in 7he Great Enigma, by W.S. 
Lilly. 
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of Christianity. The contents of the pamphlet, 
apart from its obscenity, would attract no 
attention, for the feeble and illiterate com- 
position is of the kind which the student of 
mental disease is only too familiar with in 
certain classes of habitual criminals and other 
“anti-social varieties of the human kind,” to 
use Dr. Maudsley’s expression, who are of 
“distinctly weak intellect, albeit not sufficiently 
so to warrant their seclusion in asylums as 
idiots or imbeciles.”’ ? 

The extreme obscenity which makes such a 
production attractive to minds of similar generic 
type to its writer’s shows that, in the case of the 
unfortunate writer of this garbage, the moral 
degeneration which is a not infrequent accom- 
paniment of such mental conditions, has attained 
such an unusually advanced stage that the mind 
has practically become a moral cesspit, the 
moral counterpart of the mental state in which 
the degenerate will devour the most repulsive 
filth with avidity. 

On the last page of the pamphlet is a state- 
ment that it is published by the Freethought 
Socialist League, with an address at a pro- 
vincial town, and the name of an individual 


* The Moral Sense and Will in Criminals. Maudsley’s 
Body and Will, p. 276. 
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stated to be the honorary secretary of this 
body, which may or may not have a real 
existence. The committee of this precious 
league invites ‘“‘capable writers’? to submit 
manuscripts to it (or is it to him?) for 
publication. 

Another individual (unless the different name 
be merely another alias) informs the reader 
that he has been expelled from the Social 
Democratic Party for selling this pamphlet, 
and offers inducements to those who will 
sell it at Socialist demonstrations. Inside 


‘the back cover the second name is advertised, 


from the same address as that to which 
“capable writers” are invited to confide their 
manuscripts, as a tailor who will present a pair 
of boots with each suit ordered (and paid for 
in advance). The tailor is also stated to be 


the printer. On the outside back cover the 


League offers to supply a list of anti-religious 
pamphlets and others. The titles of some of 
these suggest what used to be known as 
Flolywell Street Literature. Two of them are 
advertised with the additional incentive of 
having been prosecuted! A large parcel of 
‘“mixed pamphlets and foreign publications” is 
also offered post-free for half-a-crown, a further 
suggestion of Holywell Street. 
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The sting of this history is in its tail. The 
writer of the pamphlet has been installed as 
Honorary Secretary of the Leeds Independent 
Labour Party. According to Lzberty of May 
1910, he was then occupying the position, and 
was advertised in the Labour Leader to take 
the chair at a meeting on the first of May at 
the Coliseum, Leeds, at which Mr. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, M.P., was to be the principal 
speaker. According to the Fortnightly Review, 
he was still occupying it when the February 
number (1911) was issued. The poor demented 
creature who writes such garbage is a legiti- 
mate object of pity, but if the Independent 
Labour Party are satisfied with a local 
honorary secretary of this type, their opinion 
of themselves must be lower than that of their 
worst enemies. Not very many years ago the 
writer and the seller of such a pamphlet would 
have been whipped at the cart’s tail. No one 
of modern enlightenment would desire to see 
such treatment meted out to so unfortunate a 
creature as the writer, but many would like 
to see it applied to the exploiter for profit of 
such repulsive human infirmity. 

It is shown in Zhe Case against Socialism, 
p. 346, that the resolution of the Independent 
Labour Party in October 1907 to dissociate 
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themselves, as a party, from attacks on reli- 
gion, was in consequence of the exposure by 
the anti-Socialists of the anti-religious and 
atheistic propaganda carried on by them at 
the Parliamentary by-election in the Kirk- 
dale Division of Liverpool in September of 


that year. 


The following extracts from Mr. Blatchford’s 
article in the Clarzon of October 4, 1907, re- 
produced in Zhe Case against Soctalism, are 
most instructive :— 

“TI took my own course years ago. Believ- 


ing that the Christian religion was untrue, and 


believing that all supernatural religions were 


inimical to human progress, and foreseeing that 


a conflict between Socialism and religion (so- 


called) was znevitable, I attacked the Christian 
religion. .. . 


“ But upon this last—the religious question 


—to hedge will be to court defeat. Upon this 
' question the Socialists and the Labourists will 
be compelled to make a plain pronouncement. 


““My way is to hoist the /olly Roger’ and 
fire a broadside. But the Labour Party cannot 
1 The simile of the Jolly Roger is a better one than Mr. 


Blatchford probably intended. The pirate only attacks the 
defenceless merchantman, To the battleship he shows a 


_ clean pair of heels. Could a better illustration be found of 
| Mr. Blatchford’s cowardly tactics in controversy ? 
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adopt my way, because, upon the subject of 
religion, they are not unanimous. 

“So the only policy that seems open to 
them is to repudiate me, and to declare that 
religion and Atheism are no more parts of the 
Labour policy than they are parts of the 
Liberal and Tory policy. 

‘““And I don’t believe that such a declaration 
will save them. 

‘“So now the sagacious ones will declare 
that I have done great harm to the move- 
ment, and have put back the cause for many 
years. 

‘Well. Perhaps that is true. But it had 
to be done, and it will have to be finished. 
No half-and-half measures will serve. . . . 
The Labour men who will not attack the so- 
called religions because they are Christians 
are in the same position as the workers who 
will not join the Socialist Party because they 
are Radicals. They wz// have to be converted. 

‘No. In the matter of religion the Labour 
Party is between the devil and the deep sea. 
They cannot hoist the Christian standard, for 
a great many of them are not Christians; they 
cannot hoist the Agnostic standard, because a 
great many of them ave Christians. They 
cannot wipe me out and bury the whole 
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question, for I decline to be wiped out, and 
their political enemies will forbid the funeral.” 
In God and my Neighbour, p. 190, we find: 
“T have been asked why I have ‘gone out 
of my way to attack religion,’ why I do not 
‘confine myself to my own sphere, and work 


for Socialism, and what good I expect to do by 


pulling down without building up.’ In reply I 
beg to say: 

1. “That I have not ‘gone out of my way’ 
to attack religion. It was because I found 
religion in my way that I attacked it. 

2. “ That I am working for Socialism when 
I attack a religion which is hindering 
Socialism.” 

When these statements are compared with 
those expressed in the C/arzon retort to the 
author’s challenge to Mr. Blatchford, it will be 


clear that the attitude of Mr. Blatchford and 
the Clarion on this question is that of Mr. 


Facing-both-ways. And either face is put 
forward as may be most expedient at the 


: moment. There can, however, be no doubt 
in the mind of any regular reader of the 


Clarion that it is intensely anti-religious in 
the widest sense, as well as specifically anti- 
Christian. The exhibition of the other face 
is extremely rare. But its appearance at all 
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is especially noteworthy in view of the claim 
which Mr. Thompson has the hardihood to 
make, that the Clarzon is honest. 

It is unquestionable that the position of the 
Anarchist Party, whether of the Communal 
variety or not, is essentially atheistic, and the 
author has now proved to demonstration, from 
Mr. Blatchford’s own words, that whether he 
be directly preaching irreligion and Atheism, 
and taunting the Independent Labour Party 
for its refusal to adopt these principles as their 
avowed platform, or whether, for purposes of 
temporary expediency, he be advocating the 
Opposite position, personally or through the 
Clarion’s staff, he is always working steadily, 
to the best of his ability, for the promotion of 
the twin superstitions, Atheism and Anarchism. 


The Independent Labour Party includes, q 


I believe, some who would call themselves 
Christian Socialists, but it certainly includes 
many other kinds—State Socialists, Radical 
_ Socialists, Socialist Radicals, and Radicals who 
are not Socialists. With the exception of the 
State Socialists, they would all, or nearly all, 
come under the designation of Nebulous Social- 
ists, so that the Independent Labour Party 
may be considered, with the exception of these, 
as standing for Nebulous Socialism. The 
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intellectuality of its leaders varies over a very 
wide range; from the more than respectable 
ability of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to the 


childish petulance and general irresponsibility 


of Mr. Keir Hardie. It has the advantage, 
just at present, of being completely united in 


-one definite aim upon which the attention of 


every one of its members is concentrated. 
This advantage is, however, somewhat dis- 
counted by the hopeless unattainability of the 
object of such united and strenuous effort. 
For this object is nothing less than to obtain 
a reversal of the famous Osborne judgment 
which has made it impossible for its members 
to satisfy any longer the requirements of exist- 
ence, parliamentary and domestic, by means of 
compulsory contributions from trade-unionists 


who are politically opposed to them. One 
would expect them to be satisfied with the 
contributions of their admirers. But they are 
evidently reduced to desperation, and under 
these circumstances, no project is too foolish 
to be entertained. As to the reasons for this 


desperation, I cannot do better than cite the 
following extract from a signed article which 


appeared in /ustece, October 1, 1910 :— 


“The leaders of the Labour Party have 


| recently instituted a ‘sixpenny ’ voluntary fund 
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for the maintenance of the Labour members, 
but the result, so far, is meagre in the extreme. 
One Northumberland miners’ lodge of import- 
ance has subscribed two sixpences! The 
Labour Party, as at present constituted, is 
chronically and hopelessly sick — sick unto 
death. And the reasons are not far to seek, 
Members of this Labour Party, instead of 
concentrating their energies upon such supreme 
Labour questions as that of unemployment 
with a view to legislative measures of im- 
mediate practicability—instead of working duly 
and truly for the class they went to Westminster 
to represent—they have preferred other, and 
apparently more congenial, not to say profit- 
able, avenues for their activity. While in the 
recent protracted spell of trade depression 
employed workers had their wages cut down, 
while the unemployed workers starved or 
committed suicide, while the cost of food went 
up, and while more and more taxes were being 
wrung out of the poor, Labour members went 
globe-trotting for months together, and when 
they were at home spent their time writing 
books about India and political economy, hob- 
nobbing with middle - class Suffragettes of 
questionable manners and doubtful sanity, 
bolstering up the very Liberal Party they were 
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sent to Parliament to oppose, backing a great 
fraud Budget which hit the workers with special 
severity, and supporting the working-man’s 
biggest traducers and vilifiers—the teetotalers. 
Then, to crown these sins, the Labour mem- 
bers have actually put themselves to special 
trouble to explain to the world how much 
better off the British workman is than the 
German, with the result that when our trade 
unionists seek advances of wages their em- 
ployers can quote the alleged low wages of 
Germany, and the already high wages of this 
country, as an excuse for refusing the men’s 
applications—an excuse backed by the special 
reports of the paid representatives of British 
labour ! 

“The Labour members have wasted their 
‘time. They have sacrificed their principles, 
gone back upon their promises, and cruelly 
and callously betrayed their supporters. And 
they are found out. The men in the work- 
shops and pits—the trade unionists who have 
been financing the Labour Party—are tired 
of paying the piper while Liberal humbugs, 
‘temperance ranters, and Suffragette screechers 
-eall the tune.” 

Many extracts from Socialist papers express- 
‘ing very similar views might be given, but two 
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more examples will suffice, the first from a lead- 
ing article in the Socdalest Standard, September 
1910, and the second from one in the Clarion 
of October 14, 1910. 

(1) “There is much fluttering in the pigeon- 
roosts of ‘Labour.’ The Osborne judgment, 
and the dozen or so of injunctions forbidding 
the use of Trade Union funds for political 
purposes, look very much like ending the all too 
long career of Keir Hardie’s fledgling, and at 
the same time spoiling the political chances of 
many of our Labour mis-leaders, actual and 
potential. 

“The organ of the I.L.P. waxes truculent 
over this ‘insidious’ attack, in telling of how 
the wicked Tories are bludgeoning and bully- 
ing the innocent trade unionist, and how the 
Liberals refuse to help the poor victim; and of 
the militant methods (whatever that may mean) 
the Party will be compelled to have recourse _ 
to. A deadly blow has been aimed at Labour, 
say they. But have not the ‘ Labour’ crowd 
boasted of the one and three-quarter millions 
of trade unionists who have united with the 
Socialists (szc) to march solidly forward to win’ 
—‘fair representation’ and other dainties? 
Why the rumpus, then? If the boast be well- _ 
founded, surely no such paltry incidents as these _ 
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injunctions could separate these brave com- 
panions in arms—could prevent them from 
providing the election expenses and main- 
tenance of their representatives. 

‘‘ But no; it seems that with legal restraint on 
the union machine’s power to stop a member’s 
benefit, to expel him, and even to hinder him 
from working at his trade, there goes by the 
board at the same time the very basis of the 
so-called Labour Party. So the Party, then, 
depended for its existence upon the terroris- 
ing of trade unionists! Such seems a fair 
deduction from the insistence of the Party 
leaders that the unions have the power to com- 
pulsorily levy their members for political pur- 
poses. Of course, the leaders tell us that their 
whole concern is for the natural right of the 
unions, or rather the voting majority, to use the 
funds for such purposes. They are for ‘liberty’ 
and ‘Labour's rights.’ Yes, but they don’t fool 
all of us!” 

(2) ‘Meanwhile, the Labour Party is a mis- 
cellaneous bundle of mixed politicians. It will 
go to the country, if it can afford it, with 
nothing more stimulating than the cry, ‘Give 
“us our pay.’” 

_ The State Soctalsts are quite as intent upon 
effecting the disorganisation of all industry as 
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the Sz/ly Soczatists, and the members of these 
two groups co-operate harmoniously in work- 
ing to this end. They are actively concerned 
in fomenting the industrial unrest which is 
causing so much suffering amongst the working- 
classes in our own country at the present time. 
They are callously indifferent to all this misery, 
for which they are already very largely respon- 
sible, because they believe that it will bring 
about the conditions which they desire. The 
only difference between the two groups, in 
this respect, is that, while both believe that 
such disorganisation will bring about the 
establishment of State Socialism, this condition 
is regarded by the former group as a future 
paradise ; it is regarded by the latter as a future 
hell, but one which forms a necessary stage on 
the road to a paradise of a totally different 
character. They blithely co-operate in prepar- 
ing this hell for the workers of the present time, 
their children, and their grandchildren, in the 
confident expectation that, through their misery, 
their remote descendants will, in the dim and 
distant future, ultimately emerge into the para- 
dise of their reason-bereft imagination. 

Mr. Belfort Bax, the State Socialist, and 


“Philosopher of British Socialism,” as he is _ 


allecd by his admirers, writes :— 
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‘‘ The foreign policy of the great international 
Socialist Party must be to break up these 
hideous monopolies called empires, beginning 
in each case at home. MHence everything 
which makes for the disruption and dis- 
integration of the empire to which he belongs 
-must be welcomed by the Socialist as an 
ally. It is his duty to urge on any movement 
tending in any way to dislocate the commercial 
relations of the world, knowing that every 
shock the modern complex commercial system 
suffers weakens it and brings its destruction 
nearer.” 

The reader may now obtain a glimpse of 
the meaning which underlay the: wild frothing 
of Keir Hardie to the Egyptian so-called 
Nationalists, and his still wilder antics in India, 
which, while bringing upon him the calm con- 
tempt of the higher classes of that country, 
earned for him a sort of half-pitying veneration 
from the villagers as one of the affézcted of God, 
this being their invariable attitude to manifes- 
tations of mental aberration. 

Mr. Belfort Bax does not hesitate to maintain 
that it is the duty of every Socialist to place his 
Socialistic ideals before patriotism, and even to 
be prepared to become a‘ traitor to his country, 


1 The| Religion of Socialism, p. 126. 
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if by so doing he may expect to further these 
ideals, for he writes :— 

“Supposing Social Democracy triumphant 
in Germany before other Western countries 
were ripe for the change of their own initiative. 
It might then be a matter of life and death for 
Socialist Germany to forestall a military and 
economic isolation in the face of a reactionary 
European coalition by immediate action, especi- 
ally against the stronghold of modern com- 
mercialism. Should such an invasion of the 
country take place, it would be the duty of 
every Socialist to do all in his power to assist 
the invaders to crush the will of the cpunt-of- 
heads majority of the people of England, know- 
ing that the real welfare of the latter lay therein, 
little as they might suspect it.”? 

I have heard an English Socialist, a foreman 
in an English factory, publicly and unblushingly 
state that he would act upon this advice should 
the occasion ever present itself. 


* The Ethics of Socialism, p. 128. 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS BY THE WAY OF REASON 


AND EXPERIENCE. 


We shall see in Chapter X. that the necessity 
of laws for the regulation of a community arose 
from selfishness and weakness on the part of 
individuals. It is the existence of these de- 


fects in human nature which makes all the 
_ schemes proposed by Anarchists utterly im- 
practicable. The Communal Anarchist be- 


lieves that the introduction of Communism 


would remove all such obstacles. A little 


_ observation would show him that, even in the 
nursery, harmony is far more easily attained 
when each child has its own toys than when 


the toys are common property, and the ex- 
perience of the ages teaches the same lesson, 
that Communism increases friction instead of 


removing it. It is now more than two thou- 
sand years since Aristotle wrote on the ques- 
tion of a community of property :’— 


ee i 2 
1 Politics, ii. 5 (Jowett’s translation). 
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“Such legislation may have a specious ap- 
pearance of benevolence; men readily listen 
to it, and are easily induced to believe that 
in some wonderful manner everybody will 
become everybody’s friend, especially when 
some one is heard denouncing the evils now 
existing in States, suits about contracts, con- 
victions for perjury, flatteries of rich men, and 
the like, which are said to arise out of the 
possession of private property. These evils, 
however, are due to a very different cause— 
the wickedness of human nature. . . . Again, 
we ought to reckon not only the evils which 
the citizens will be saved, but also the advan- 
tages which they will lose.” 

It was the lesser folly of State Socialism to 
which Aristotle referred, and not the utter 
imbecility of Communal Anarchism; but the 
problem of the internal regulation of the com- 
munity was essentially identical with the prob- 
lem as it presents itself to us to-day. The fun- 
damental question is now, as it has ever been, 
how may the weak be most effectively pro- 
tected from selfish aggression on the part of 
the strong? And this question may itself be 
merged in the still wider one, how may we 
most closely approximate to the condition of 
Justice or Harmony, the ideal condition of 
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true Social Progress? We shall presently 
consider practical details, but the derivation 
of general guiding principles is always facili- 
tated by first expressing the problem in the 
most general form that is possible. 

It is immediately evident that there are three 
distinct, but mutually supplementary, methods 
which may be employed for the attainment of 
the end in view. The promotion of free Soczal 
Co-operation or Sociality ; Voluntary Organisa- 
tion ; Legislation. These methods are by no 
means independent—they are indeed very 
closely related; and yet there is a distinct 
step from each one to the next, each step 
being marked by an increased restriction in 
freedom. Each step is therefore a step down- 
wards, so that free Sociality is always to be 
preferred to Voluntary Organisation, and the 
latter to Legislation. 

Nothing infuriates the full-blown Socialist 
more than the advocacy of the protection of 
the weak against the strong by an anti- 
Socialist, and especially his advocacy of Soci- 
ality for that purpose, for at the street corner 
the Socialist always represents his opponent 
as the advocate of the vested interests of the 
strong against the weak. 

The Socialist will accuse him of stealing the 
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Socialist fire, and, in the last resort, will even 
accuse him of being a Socialist. Ex-President 
Roosevelt has been freely accused of Socialism, 
on account of his campaign against the trusts, 
and in an address at the New York Fair 
at Syracuse, in September roro, he retorted 
to these accusations: “If the control of the 
corporations and the guaranteeing of a square 
deal between the rich and the poor is Socialism, 
why, make the most of it!” 

The writer has had these accusations, of 
stealing Socialist fire, and of being a Socialist, 
levelled at him, both verbally and in the 
Socialist press; but the truth was candidly, if 
somewhat naively, expressed on one occasion 
by a Socialist lecturer, who declared that he 
was turning his guns on to them from the 
heart of their own position, of which he had dis- 
possessed them. The Socialist does advocate 
Sociality, and endeavours to appropriate the 
work of Maurice, Kingsley, and Westcott, who, 
as we have seen, were not Socialists at all in 
the sense in which the term is now used. We 
shall see, in Chapter X., that State Socialism, 
whatever be its basis, is logically incompatible 
with Sociality, since, by annihilating individual 
freedom, and therefore personality, it leaves no 
room for the higher part of man’s nature, 
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which alone can express itself in Sociality. 
An Anarchist might consistently advocate 
Sociality, provided his system of anarchy were 
based on the rational view of the world, but 
that would not prevent the: condemnation of 
the system by its own inherent absurdity. A 


‘Communal Anarchist of the Morris type could 


not; for his system is based on Materialistic 
Determinism, which makes man a machine, 
and to imagine the possibility of social co- 
operation between machines is mere childish 
absurdity. 

The rational view of the world, however, as 
presented in Chapter IX., is not merely con- 
sistent with the existence of Sociality, but 
provides a definite basis for it. According to 
this view, every human mind, although con- 
taining a self-determining principle, is in con- 
tinuous relation to the all-pervading universal 
mind, or omnipresent intelligence, from which 


it is derived, and is, through the latter, in con- 


tinuous relation with all other human minds. 


This provides the most fundamental basis for 
the brotherhood of man, elevating it from the 


mere figure of speech as which it is often 


regarded, into an eternal verity, giving it, in 
fact, an eternal value. It gives, moreover, a 


similar eternal value to the equality of man, 
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this equality being seen to consist in the com- 
munity of nature of all human minds, inherent 
in the similarity of their relation to the universal 
mind, but in no way excluding the observed 
distinctions between individual minds. It pre- 
sents these distinctions as merely differences in 
degree and not in kind. 

The rational view of the world, moreover, 
when adequately realised, provides the strongest 
conceivable incentive to Sociality. For we shall 
see in Chapter X., that one of the conclusions 
to which it leads is that the law of man’s being, 
which he is bound to seek and endeavour to 
fulfil, is the eternal law of Justice, of Harmony, 
and therefore of love and sympathy for others. 
We shall see, moreover, in Chapter X1., that it is 
unthinkable that the human personality should 
become extinct with the disintegration of the 
material body through which it functions. 
The law cannot, therefore, cease to operate 
at the death of the body. Man, like every 
other organism, mus¢ fulfil the law of his being. 


The freedom of his self-determination gives. 


him the unique privilege of consciously seek- 
ing and endeavouring to fulfil this law—the 
law of justice and the law of love; for in their 


eternal values the two are one. The law of 


man’s being does not call upon him to trample 
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upon himself. It calls upon him to realise 
himself to the utmost of his powers. Man, in 
his present state of existence, can only, as far 
as we know, function through his brain and 
the other material organs which constitute his 
body. But his body does not constitute his 
whole environment. The environment of one 
man differs greatly from that of another, both 
in quantity and in quality. The environment 
of the scientific and philosophic thinker extends 
as far into the depths of the universe as his 
observation and his reason can carry him, 
while that of the untutored labourer may not 
extend beyond his village, or the even more 
limited sphere of a factory town. The material- 
istic teaching of the Socialist accentuates and 
tends to perpetuate this inequality, while limit- 
ing even the wider sphere of the thinker. For 
the materialistic thinker of widest grasp is 
limited to purely material considerations. He 
cannot even know himself. He is not even 
aware of his own freedom, but believes him- 
self to be the mere product and function of his 
surroundings. The wide universe of which he 
forms a part is to him but a derelict ship, 
drifting pilotless through the immensities of 
space and time, and he himself is but a 
creature born of its rottenness, battened down 
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beneath its hatches, somehow aware that he 
is there, utterly helpless, and wondering how 
and when he shall be snuffed out. 

The humblest worker in the remotest wilds 
of savagery, who fashions with his hands 
images of the pilots whom he believes to con- 
trol his destiny, has a wider environment, a 
nobler outlook upon life than this. Far wider, 
then, is the outlook of the humblest worker in 
a Christian land who, through his church or 
chapel, has access even to the feeblest and least 
adequate presentation of the great Teacher who 
created a new world for struggling humanity, 
and whose teaching, however inadequately pre- 


sented, has been uplifting the race of mankind _ 


through the centuries. As I am not a theo- 
logian, and am not writing from the point of 
view of any school of theological thought, and 
am, moreover, addressing readers, some of 
whom would consider the opinions of any theo- 
logical school as biased, I shall refer, in support 
of this claim, not in the main to Christian 
writers, but rather to those whose bias is in 
quite other directions. As regards the great 
Teacher Himself, my first two witnesses shal] 
be Ernest Renan and John Stuart Mill, The 
former writer describes Jesus as “the founder 
of a new world” and “the Creator of the 
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everlasting Religion of Humanity.” Com- 
paring His teaching with that of the Stoics, 
those ancient teachers of the most austere 
morals, he writes :— 

“The Gospel of Jesus has been, like the 
system of the Stoics, but with infinitely greater 
fulness, a living argument for the divine 
faculties in man, a high monument of the will’s 
potency.” He concludes his Vze de Jésus with 
the words :— 

‘‘Whatever may be the unexpected pheno- 
mena of times to come, Jesus will not be 
surpassed. His worship will renew its youth 
constantly; the story of His life will draw forth 
fresh tears ; His suffering will soften the kindest 
hearts; all the ages will proclaim that among 
‘the sons of men there was none born greater 
than Jesus.” 

_ Elsewhere, Renan thus apostrophises Jesus 
in His last suffering :— 

“Thou art destined to become the corner- 
‘stone of Humanity in such a degree that to 
tear Thy name from this world would be to 
shake it to its foundations.” 

- The following are the words of John Stuart 
Mill :— 

«Above all, the most valuable part of the 
effect on the character which Christianity has 
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produced, by holding up in a Divine Person a 
standard of excellence and a model for imita- 
tion, is available even to the absolute unbeliever 
and can never be lost to humanity. . . . What- 
ever else may be taken away from us by 
rational curiosity, Christ is still left; a unique 
figure, not more unlike all His precursors than 
are His followers, even those who had the 
direct benefit of His personal teaching. It is 
of no use to say that Christ as exhibited in the 
Gospels is not historical. . . . But who among 
His disciples or their proselytes was capable of 
inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of 
imagining the life and character revealed in the 
Gospels. . . . When this pre-eminent genius is 
combined with the qualities of probably the 
greatest moral reformer and martyr to that 
mission, who ever existed upon earth, religion 
cannot be said to have made a bad choice in 
pitching on this man as their ideal representa- 
tive and guide of humanity ; nor, even now, 
would it be easy, even for an unbeliever, to 


find a better translation of the rule of virtue — 
from the abstract into the concrete, than to — 


endeavour so to live that Christ would approve 

our life. When to this we add, that to the 

conception of the rational sceptic, it remains 

a possibility that Christ actually was what He 
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supposed Himself to be . . . a man charged 
with a special, express, and unique commission 
from God to lead men to truth and virtue, we 
may well conclude that the influences of re- 
ligion on the character which will remain after 
rational criticism has done its utmost against 
the evidences of religion are well worth 
preserving.” 

It would be an insult to the memory of men 
of the stamp of Ernest Renan and John Stuart 
Mill to refer, on the same page, to the ignorant 
and vulgar vapourings of men whose intellec- 
tual capacities are measured by the fact that 
the inconsequences of Karl Marx, and even 
more obvious sophistries, present themselves to 
them as rational argument. Every Moham- 
medan child learns to speak of the Most High 
Jesus, while those modern Indian Yogis, re- 
presentatives of the ancient Vedic philosophy, 
who have come in contact with Western thought, 
and studied the Christian writings, regard Jesus 
as the greatest of all the teachers sent by God 
for the uplifting of man. Some of them, indeed, 
teach that while the other great teachers, such 
as Buddha, had attained their wisdom and 
sanctity after many transmigrations, many suc- 
cessive lives passed upon earth in varied 
spheres of usefulness, Jesus alone was a soul 
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sent direct from God for the instruction of 
man. 

The self-realisation leading to love and sym- 
pathy for others, the very essence of all Sociality, 
is therefore attainable to the humblest intelli- 
gence through Christian teaching, the ultimate 
ideal precepts of which are that man should 
love God with all his heart, and his neighbour 
as himself. And what is the meaning of love 
for God, except love of truth and justice, find- 
ing expression in love to his fellow, and not in 
love to his fellow-man merely, but, though in 
a lesser degree, in kindness and sympathy to 
his more lowly fellow-creatures in the animal 
world. The self-realisation involved in dis- 
covering and following out the law of man’s 
being finds its expression in the widest possible 
conception of responsibility, of duty, expressed 
in terms of universal love and sympathy. 

‘Are nine-tenths of the evil-doers on earth 
not only to escape the penalty of their crimes, 
but often and often to be favoured reapers in 
the harvests of the world’s success? You 
catch the common robber, or the man who 
steals—perhaps through starvation, penury, or 
through knowing no better—and you imprison 
him for years or for life; and is the rich usurer 
who has wrung the widow’s farthing from her, 
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is the fraudulent banker, is the unjust judge, is 
the cruel spoiler of war to pass from a world 
that in millions and millions of cases gave them 
wealth and honours and stars and garters, 
instead of ropes and bars and gallows, to go 
forthwith to free pardon, to everlasting light 
and endless rest beyond the grave?” * 

When man, in place of seeking thus to realise 
himself, chooses to slide downwards instead of 
rising upwards, he must, in accordance with the 
eternal law of justice, in his present existence 
or hereafter, be compelled to retrace his steps, 
driven by the pain which, throughout the 
sentient world as known to us, is nature’s warn- 
ing to the organism that is deviating from the 
law of its being. According to this law, every 
man, high or low, rich or poor, who lives a use- 
less, even if not a harmful life, is falling down- 
wards instead of rising upwards towards self- 
realisation. How much more is the man, fall- 
ing instead of rising, who, in pursuit of ambition, 
or wealth, or other selfish object, tramples on 
his fellows. In accordance with the law of 
justice, he in his turn must be trampled upon, 
in another existence if not in this one, and all 
religions worthy of the name teach the truth 
of this scientific law. 

1 Sir William Butler, in his Zz/e of General Gordon. 
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We see, then, that it is to religious teaching 
that we must mainly look for the promotion of 
that Sociality which is the most potent method 
of promoting social progress, in that while the 
other two methods aim at the restriction of 
the results of selfishness, the development 
of Sociality tends towards the elimination of 
selfishness itself; that is to say, it strikes at 
the root of all the evils existing in human 
communities. It is obvious that we need only 
concern ourselves with the highest form of 
religion, Christianity ; and it will be of interest 
to glance briefly at what it has done for us 
in the past. My first witness shall be Lecky, 
who cannot be suspected of bias in favour of 
any theological system, and he writes :— 

-“ By consolidating the heterogeneous and 
anarchical elements that succeeded the down- 
fall of the Roman Empire; by infusing into 
Christendom the conception of a bond of unity 
that is superior to the divisions of nationhood, 
and of a moral tie which is superior to force; 
by softening slavery into serfdom and prepar- 
ing the way for the ultimate emancipation of 
labour, Catholicism laid the very foundation 
of modern civilisation. Herself the most 
admirable of all organisations—political, muni- 
cipal, and eat’ supplied a large 
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proportion of the materials of almost every 
modern structure.” 

And on a later page he writes :'— 

“That Church which often seemed so 
haughty and overbearing in its dealings with 
kings and nobles, never failed to listen to the 
poor and to the oppressed, and for many 

.centuries their protection was the foremost of 
all the objects of its policy.” 

Mr. Gladstone, a Christian witness, writes in 
a very similar strain in his S¢wdzes of Homer :— 

‘Christianity has marched for fifteen hundred 
years at the head of human civilisation, and 
has driven, harnessed to its chariot as the 
horses of a triumphal car, the chief intellectual 
and material forces of the world. Its learning 
has been the learning of the world; its art the 
art of the world; its genius the genius of the 
world; its greatness, glory, grandeur, and 
“majesty have been almost, though not abso- 

~lutely, all that in these respects the world has 
“had to boast of.” 

We have seen how Socialists, while admit- 
ting the immense importance of Sociality, have, 
for the most part, attempted to destroy its very 
foundations by preaching the discarded doc- 
trines of materialism, condemned throughout 


1 History of Rationalism in Europe, vol. ii. p. 37. 
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the ages by every system of philosophy and 
by every form of religious belief, and now 
utterly destroyed, for the whole world of 
thinkers, by the growth of scientific know- 
ledge. Most Socialists also preach the absurd 
doctrine of Marx, based upon his inversion 
and utter misconception of the philosophy of 
Hegel, and upon the absurdities of his own 
economic theories, that the development of 
sociality, of love and sympathy, is to be 
attained through the discord of a class war 
of irreconcilable hostility. Ramsay MacDonald, 
as we saw in Chapter IV., has exposed its 
utter imbecility so plainly in the words there 
quoted, that I need add nothing to them. It is, 
indeed, a case of German pseudo-metaphysics 
run mad. 

Voluntary Organisation differs from Legzs- 
ation only in the motive power. Both involve 
regulative rules, but the motive power is 
simply free sociality in the first case, and 
penal sanction in the second. The general 
principles of legislation arrived at in Chapter 
X. will therefore apply also to voluntary 
organisation. We may therefore proceed to 
consider the chief existing evils, or diseases, 
of the community, with a view to seeking 


means of remedying them; and the chief of 
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these evils is what we may call Soczal Para- 
sttism. “There are too many loafers in 
England. The only real difference between 
the rich man who does nothing but amuse 
himself, and the tramp, is that the one is 
presumably clean and the other is certainly 
dirty.” 

These are wise and pregnant words. Even 
the Socialist would agree to them with his 
whole heart, and with his mind too, such as 
it is. For Socialists are often good-hearted 
and well-meaning men. But Socialists are 
not wise and far-sighted. They are often 
benevolent although not beneficent, for they 
lack the reasoning faculty. And it is pri- 
marily by means of that faculty that men 
translate benevolence into beneficence, the 
mere desire of good results into their accom- 
plishment. 

The author of these wise words was Lord 
Selborne, and the occasion was his speech of 
July 1910 to the boys at Winchester School. 
Lord Selborne is a rich man who devotes his 
time, his energy, and his ability to the service 
of his country. He comes of an ancient and 
honourable line who have served their country 
for many generations. Heis therefore the pos- 
sessor of great hereditary advantages and strong 
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safeguards, with their corresponding responsi- 
bilities. There are many such, and there are 
many who, with smaller hereditary advantages, 
have risen, or are rising, into positions of 
wealth and responsibility, and who fully realise 
their responsibilities both to their country and 
to their less fortunate fellow-countrymen who 
may be more or less dependent on them, 
territorially or industrially. The estates of 
such men and the districts where their in- 
fluence is preponderant are barren fields for 
the weed-sowing of the Socialist propagandist. 
There are others again, inheritors of ill-gotten 
wealth, who, in spite of their hereditary dis- 
advantages, have realised the responsibilities 
which the mere possession of wealth confers, 
and are building up a reputation which shall 
go far to obliterate the memory of a past 
which is shame instead of honour, and to make 
atonement for the actions of their forefathers. 
Such men are worthy of double honour, as 
their ancestry is a burden instead of a safe- 
guard and an incentive. It is from the latter 
class that the wealthy loafers are mainly 
recruited, but they are reinforced by deserters 
from the higher strata, and together form a 
Parasitic community, increasing in numbers as 
we descend through the various strata of 
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society, until they meet the other parasitic 
community of wastrels, comprising the un- 
employable and criminal classes. 

here is but little distinction to be detected 
in the nature of these different classes of 
parasites. The most culpable are those whose 
fall has been greater, for they started with the 
greatest advantages. All of them are essen- 
tially degenerates. There are, however, very 
definite differences in the methods of their 
sustenance. The lowest class evidently preys 
directly upon the community. The class above 
these, the loafers who exist uselessly upon ill- 
gotten wealth, derive their sustenance, not 
directly from the community, but from the 
store of energy laid up by their forefathers. 
Since, however, this store of energy was itself 
stolen from others, these parasities are preying 
indirectly upon the community. The remainder, 
who derive their sustenance from well-earned 
wealth, while themselves leading useless lives, 
do not in any sense prey upon the community. 
The energy stored up by their forefathers was 
acquired by service to the community, and is still 
rendering it service by supplying the means of 
production. The interest on the investments, 
by means of which the useless life is sustained, 
forms but a small proportion of the output 
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resulting from the capital invested. All the 
rest of it goes to the community. It therefore 
follows that the man who originally earned and _ 
saved the wealth has done far more good to 
the community, even after allowing for the 
support of the parasite upon a portion of the 
proceeds, than if he had spent it during his 
lifetime upon his own pleasure. 

According to the conception of the Socialist, 
that society is a mere mechanism in a mechani- 
cal and purposeless world, society can have no 
cause of complaint against a loafer of this kind. 
There is no logical place in such a scheme for 
the ethical view that every man has duties to 
fulfil towards his fellows, and that the calls of 
duty are proportioned to his advantages. It 
is, as we have seen, only by extending and 
strengthening this concept of duty that we 
can hope to develop and extend Sociality, 
which offers the most promising, if not the 
only feasible, method of reducing parasitism 
to negligible dimensions. The parasitism in 
the higher strata of society is obviously, to a 
very large extent, the direct outcome of the 
practically materialistic outlook upon life, in 
which wealth, on account of the pleasures it 
promises, is regarded as its whole aim and 


object. One of the avowed objects of the 
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average Socialist is to extend this materialistic 
outlook instead of combating it. Another is to 
replace the habit of self-reliance by that of 
reliance on the State, and so to develop and 
intensify the parasitic tendency. At the same 
time he is loud in his asseverations that his 
‘remedy is a cure, a certain cure, and the only 
cure, for this and all other ills. 

There can be no question, for any thoughtful 
student of history, that the development of such 
parasitical tendencies is the most dangerous 
disease with which any nation or community 
can be afflicted. If they are allowed to grow 
unchecked, they will inevitably lead to fatal 
disaster. The diseases of the body politic bear 
a close resemblance to those of the human 
body. There is a similar resemblance between 
those who profess to cure them. In the case 
of the human body we have the qualified 
physician and the advertising quack. The 
latter knows little or nothing of the body or its 
diseases, but is quite prepared to supply an 
infallible remedy. There are two varieties of 
such quacks—those who believe in their own 
powers, and those who don’t. The latter are 
comparatively harmless, for what they want 
is the money of their dupes. They will 
generally supply remedies as harmless as 
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useless. The former are more dangerous, 
for they expect to succeed ; and when simpler 
remedies fail, they will resort to the most 
risky methods, with the sublime self-conf- 
dence characteristic of the lowest depth of 
ignorance. A quack of this type would 
willingly undertake to banish every parasite 
in the human body, and would end by killing 
the patient. The physician, on the other 
hand, would be perfectly aware that the only 
available method of completely eradicating 
the internal parasites of the human body 
would be by burning or boiling the body itself. 
He would, therefore, turn his attention to 


reducing their numbers as far as possible by — 


methods which experience has shown to be 
both safe and efficacious. 

In the cure of the body politic the statesman 
takes the place of the physician. Unfortunately, 
statesmen differ even more than doctors, For 
the doctors differ only in their methods, and 


their differences grow gradually smaller with — 


the advance of medical knowledge. The aim 
of all doctors is the same—the patient’s cure. 
Statesmen, however, differ as much in their 
aims as in their methods; and this provides 
opportunities for the hordes of political quacks, 


the most popular of which, at the present — 
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time, are the many types of Socialists. They 
differ among themselves every whit as much 
as the doctors of the Middle Ages. They 
nearly all agree, however, in the depth of their 
ignorance, and in their absolute self-confidence. 
) Let us take first the Socialist orator of the 
street corner. He describes in glowing terms 
how the Socialist State is to do everything for 
the people, and make every one happy and 
comfortable, with little or no exertion on their 
part. One of his hearers suggests hesitatingly 
that it might be dangerous to give so much 
power to the State. The State might prove a 
very hard master. He replies with an air of 
triumph: ‘There can be no fear of that, for 
you yourselves will be the State, you will 
simply be your own masters.” And this kind 
of thing goes down with certain types of 
hearers. One may, after long and patient 
explanation, persuade some of them that the 
whole people cannot possibly directly exercise 
the functions of the executive government 
which constitutes the State. One may also 
convince a few by direct argument that if 
the State is to do everything for them, and 
they are to be the State, this simply means 
that they are to do everything for themselves, 
and that learning to rely upon the State rather 
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than upon themselves is a curious method of 
preparation for more complete self-reliance and 
self-help than they are now capable of. 

A simple illustration is frequently found 
more convincing. The common furze is often 
afflicted by a thread-like parasitic creeper, the 
dodder. The seed of the dodder originally strikes 
root into the soil, but soon dies unless the roots 
encounter those of the furze, when they pene- 


trate the latter, and feed upon its juices. As , 


the creeper grows above ground, it clasps the 
furze closely and feeds upon it by emitting 
aerial roots, and when firmly established on 
the bush, the roots of the dodder die away, 
and all connection with the ground is severed, 
The dodder relies entirely upon its host, the 
furze-bush, just as the Socialist expects to 
rely upon the State. When the luxuriant 
growth of the dodder completely envelops 
the furze, the latter dies, leaving only the 
dodder, just as in the Socialist State, the 
State executive is to die away as the people 
become more flourishing. But the roots of 
the dodder have been entirely transferred 
to the furze, just as the Socialist people is 
to rely on the State. The dodder therefore 
withers and dies with the bush ; and the same 
must be the end of the Socialist nation, which 
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has entirely exchanged self-reliance for reliance 
on the State. When the State dies by becom- 
ing completely merged in the people, there will 
be nothing more to lean on, and destruction 
must come upon the enfeebled nation. 

This sort of folly, however, is merely for the 
street corner. It is useful in catching ignorant 
voters. The intellectual leaders know better. 
Their ideal, as we have seen, is that the mass 
of the people should depend upon the executive 
only to control them, and to control them 
rigidly. The leaders would drive and the 
people be driven. It would be for the leaders 
to fix the remuneration and the conditions of 
life, both for themselves and for the people 
under their control. 

Let us now turn from the quack to the 
physician, from the Socialist to the statesman. 
Like the physician, the statesman will first 
carefully investigate and diagnose the case in 
the light of historical and personal experience. 
He will recognise the impossibility of com- 
pletely eliminating those who lead useless lives 
upon the investments of their fathers. He will 
realise that the ethical claim which the com- 
munity has upon every one of its units can only 
be made effective by means of the growth of 
a healthy public opinion, by the development 
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of Sociality. He may be of opinion that the 
concentration of power in individual hands 
through the accumulation of enormous fortunes 
is in itself undesirable. The quack would at 
once propose their restriction, perhaps by tax- 
ing the larger amounts to the verge of extinc- 
tion. The statesman will realise that modern 
civilisation is of such complexity that hasty 
action is almost certain to give rise to evils 
more serious than those which it is designed to 
remedy. He will bring all his knowledge 
and experience to bear, and will find that in 
countries where the inequalities are greatest, 
as in the United States, the general standard 


of living is highest. These are the countries 


where the workmen are most highly paid, 
and have the greatest freedom, and the most 
ample opportunity of improving their position 
by industry and thrift; while in countries like 


Bulgaria, where the inequalities are least, the 


living standard is at its lowest. 


Turning his attention to the lowest strata, 
he will note the effect of sweating in damaging 
the industry of the country and increasing the 


numbers of the unemployable and criminal 

classes. He will then seek, with the same 

care and consideration, to discover if there 

be any possibility of reducing these evils by 
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further legislative or executive methods, always 
bearing in mind that it is the function of the 
Government to remove obstacles to the free 
development of its citizens, to afford opportunity 
and guidance where necessary, but in no case 
to impede the development of self-help and 
self-reliance by doing for any class of the 
community anything which, with due effort, 
it can accomplish for itself. 

He will endeavour to diminish the over- 
pressure of the people in the towns, and to 
promote self-reliance and increase the stability 
of the nation by providing opportunity for the 
industrious and thrifty workers in town and 
country to become owners of their own dwell- 
ings and of agricultural holdings. He will 
endeavour, moreover, to educate the people 
in the methods of social co-operation most 
conducive to their moral and material well- 
being. 

These measures would very greatly reduce, 
and in time probably eliminate entirely, the 
glut of helpless labour which is the essential 
basis of the sweating system. They would 
not, however, be sufficient in themselves. In 
the first place, any general improvement in 
the minimum standard of living in this country 
would increase the influx from abroad. This, 
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however, could probably be restricted within 
harmless limits without serious additional legis- 
lation, merely by the due enforcement of the 
existing Alien Immigration Acts, modified in 
any respects in which they are found to be 
ineffective. These measures would, however, 
take time, and the question of sweated labour 
is one that cries aloud for remedy without 
delay. (The conditions in some of the sweated 
industries, especially those in which women 
are employed, are a disgrace to a country that 
calls itself Christian. They are a disgrace to 
civilised humanity.) In many cases the con- 
ditions could bé Much improved by voluntary 
organisation; in others legislation will probably 
be requisite. The trade unions could render 
invaluable assistance in this direction, and 
perhaps they may be induced to do so, now 
that the Osborne judgment has freed them 
from the thraldom of the Socialistic minority 
who are fundamentally opposed to every prin- 
ciple of trade unionism, and who are aiming, 
not at the better organisation of industry, and 
the consequent improvement of the position 
of the workers, but at its disorganisation and 
destruction, in order that they may have the 
opportunity of putting into practice some one 
of their numerous incongruous schemes of 
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imbecile folly, each one of which is proclaimed 
by its adherents to be the sure and only 
method of bringing about an earthly paradise 
for the worker. 

In many cases the absence of any organisa- 
tion amongst the women workers leads to their 
being treated with the most callous indifference, 
even in trades which cannot be normally classed 
as sweated trades. I could instance, for ex- 
ample, firms carrying on similar businesses in 
the same town, all of which employ mainly 
women workers. In one case every employee 
earns not only a good, but a high, average 
wage throughout the year. The trade is 
subject to considerable seasonal fluctuations, 
and this difficulty is met by an equal reduction 
of time all round during the slack periods. 
This only requires a little care and forethought, 
and prevents any individual hardship. In 
other cases individual workers are thrown out 
of work at a day’s notice, and left, sometimes 
for weeks at a time, daily expecting a recall to 
work. The employers or managers do not 
trouble themselves about the consequences 
to the workers. If some fall into ruin and 
degradation, others are available in their place. 
Some of these men go to church, or it may be 
to chapel, on Sundays. As Mr. Haweis used 
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to say, they then pull a long face and look 
very pious. But from Monday morning to — 
Saturday night they are employed in trampling 
upon their fellows in the pursuit of wealth and 
comfort for themselves. They are just as | 
much devil-worshippers as the most ignorant 
negro devotee of the snake god. They have no © 
conception of the Creator whose law is the law — 
of justice, of love, and sympathy. They may _ 
endeavour to veil their foulness from others, 
and perhaps even from themselves, by the 
canting hypocrisy of a pretended religion, while — 
the real object of their reverence is the product — 
of their own degraded minds, a deity whose ~ 
favour can be gained by the sycophancy and * 
flattery which they lavish without stint upon — 
those who are wealthier than themselves. 4 
These canting hypocrites are more offensive — 
to the clean-minded man than the wild beast — 
who proclaims himself such, and, believing — 
neither in God nor man, admits that his god © 
is his belly, and that his sole aim is to satisfy 4 
it. But the law of justice is the law of the 
universe, and all will in due course reap as 
they have sowed. i 
The first step towards the suppression of ‘ 
sweating by voluntary organisation should — 
be a full and impartial investigation, by : 
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responsible committees, of all alleged cases of 
sweating, and when substantiated they should 
be relentlessly exposed. If this were done 
thoroughly by bodies whose impartiality and 
judgment commanded general confidence, it 
could not fail to create a sufficiently powerful 
‘body of opinion to greatly diminish the evil 
by cutting off the market for the products of 
such conditions. In the case of sweated trades 
in which there is an unproductive surplus of 
the nature considered in Chapter III., the 
effect would be in every way beneficial, as the 
existence of a surplus in a sweated trade shows 
that the employers are exploiting the workers, 
and thereby damaging the efficiency of the in- 
dustrial system. In such cases, should voluntary 
organisation prove ineffective, there would be a 
definite indication of the necessity for legisla- 
tion. If, however, as is certainly the case in 
many of the sweated trades, the sweaters them- 
selves are earning only a bare subsistence, 
there will be no unproductive surplus out of 
which the wages of the workers may be in- 
creased. One of two things must then 
happen. Either the cost of production would 
fall upon the consumers, that is to say, upon 
higher grades of the community, or the trade 
would be destroyed. In the latter case 
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the sweated workers would either have to be © 
transferred to other work or they would be 
reduced to pauperism. ‘The latter alternative — 
would be a worse state of things than before. — 
The destruction of the trade would, generally, — 
if not always, be effected by the substitution of 
cheap foreign goods for the home-made ones, 
and this could hardly be prevented by any — 
method other than a protective import duty. — 
The replacement of the home-made goods by — 
foreign ones at the same price would be no dis- — 
advantage if it were possible to transfer the — 
sweated workers to other better paid occupa- — 
tions. It is obvious that this could not be © 
effected by any method, legislative or other- — 
wise, directed simply to the suppression — 
of sweatmg; for, if such better paid work ~ 
were available, the workers would, of their © 
own accord, abandon that which was worse | 
paid. 4 
The only alternative to a protective duty — 
would therefore be a diminution in the glut of — 
labour, and this would be a method in every — 
way preferable. Now the sweated industries 
are, as a rule, town industries, and the only — 
method of reducing the glut in the labour 
market would be by withdrawing some of the — 
population from the towns and settling them in — 
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the country. It is an absolutely uncontested, 
and incontestable fact, that the sweating of 
industry is not only an offence to every prin- 
ciple of humanity, but a canker in the industrial 
system, which directly impairs its efficiency, and 
is a great impediment to the social progress of 
‘the community. The principles arrived at in 
Chapter X. therefore completely justify the 
interference of the State in order to endow the 
poorer classes of the community with property 
of their own. These principles, moreover, pro- 
vide a double justification for such a course, 
for, as we shall presently see, the property 
which was formerly much more largely diffused 
than at present, has in the past been very 
largely taken from the poorer classes by means 
of class legislation definitely directed to the 
enrichment of the strong at the expense of 
the weak. This was pre-eminently the case 
in Ireland, and afforded the most incontestable 
justification for the principles of the Irish Land 
Legislation which is rapidly restoring prosperity 
and contentment to the agricultural population 
of that country by enabling the peasant, with 
the assistance of State Credit, to become a 
proprietor. The extension of a similar system 
to this country appears to be the most pro- 
mising of all the proposals which have been 
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made for the abolition of sweated labour, and 
for the provision of a system of insurance 
against temporary unemployment. Why should 
not some system of settlement, on the same 
lines as in the case of large estates, be applied 
to such holdings, so that they should belong 
rather to the family than the individual, and 
be incapable of alienation in favour of creditors 
or otherwise? In order to make such small 
holdings self-supporting it would probably be 
necessary to afford them some easement from 
local and Imperial taxation, but this would only 
be in accordance with the general principle that 
taxation should be directed immediately to the 
unproductive surplus, and should never be im- 
posed upon the costs of industry. The latter 
is often attempted, but it is ruinous and wasteful, 
for the costs, being unable to bear it, it becomes, 
in time, automatically shifted on to the surplus. 
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The process of shifting, however, is an expensive — 


and wasteful one, and may give rise to much ~ 


unnecessary suffering. 

The Socialists cannot lay claim to the initia- 
tion of such land proposals, for they offer the 
most strenuous opposition to them, for the 
very simple reason that they are well aware of 
the peace and contentment which would be 
the result of such a course. And peace and 
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contentment are not conditions favourable to 
Socialist propaganda. 

Such proposals have been advocated for 
many years by far-seeing political economists, 
but it was the Christian Church which first 
brought them within the sphere of practical 
politics. It was in the year 1891 that the 
head of the oldest and greatest division of that 
Church, Pope Leo XIII., issued his famous 
encyclical dealing with the conditions of the 
working -classes. It is published by the 
Catholic Truth Society in a penny pamphlet of 
fifty-three pages, and is well worthy of careful 
study, as the following quotations will show :— 

“That the spirit of revolutionary change, 
which has long been disturbing the nations of 
the world, should have passed beyond the 
sphere of politics and made its influence felt 
in the cognate sphere of practical economics 
is not surprising. The elements of the conflict 
now raging are unmistakable, in the vast ex- 
pansion of industrial pursuits and the marvellous 
discoveries of science; in the changed relations 
between masters and workmen ; in the enormous 
fortunes of some few individuals, and the utter 
poverty of the masses; in the increased self- 
reliance and closer mutual combination of the 
working-classes; as also, finally, in the prevailing 
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moral degeneracy. The momentous gravity of 
the state of things now obtaining fills every | 
mind with painful apprehension; wise men are | 
discussing it; practical men are proposing | 
schemes; popular meetings, legislatures, and | 
rulers of nations are all busied with it—and | 
actually there is no question which has taken a + 


dee old on the public mind.” 
‘\To remedy these wrongs the Socialists, 


working on the poor man’s envy of the rich, | 
are striving to do away with private property, 
and contend that individual possessions should | 
become the common property of all, to be) 
administered by the State or by municipal | 
bodies. They hold that by thus transferring ; 
property from private individuals to the com- » 
munity, the present mischievous state of things | 
will be set to rights, inasmuch as each citizen / 
will then get his fair share of whatever there is | 
to enjoy. But their contentions are so clearly | 
powerless to end the controversy that were ; 
they carried into effect the working-man him- / 
self would be among the first to suffer. They » 
are, moreover, emphatically unjust, because « 
they would rob the lawful possessor, bring | 
State action into a sphere not within its / 
competence, and create utter confusion in the 


2 ” 
community. 
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“It seems amazing that some should now be 
setting up anew certain obsolete opinions in 
opposition to what is here laid down. They 
assert that it is right for private persons to 
have the use of the soil and its various fruits, 
but that it is unjust for any one to possess out- 
right either the land on which he has built, or 
the estate which he has brought under cultiva- 
tion. But those who deny these rights do not 
perceive that they are defrauding man of what 
his own labour has produced. For the soil 
which is tilled and cultivated with toil and 
skill utterly changes its condition; it was wild 
before, now it is fruitful; was barren, but now 
brings forth in abundance. That which has 
thus altered and improved the land becomes so 
truly part of itself as to be in great measure indis- 
tinguishable and inseparable from it. Is it just 
that the fruit of a man’s own sweat and labour 
should be possessed and enjoyed by any one 
else? As effects follow their cause, so is it just 
and right that the results of labour should 
belong to those who have bestowed their 
labour. 

“With reason, then, the common opinion of 
mankind, little affected by the few dissentients 
who have contended for the opposite view, has 
found in the careful study of nature, and in the 
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laws of nature, the foundations of the division 
of property, and the practice of all ages has 
consecrated the principle of private owner- 
ship, as being pre-eminently in conformity with 
human nature, and as conducing in the most 
unmistakable manner to the peace and tran- 
quillity of human existence. 

“Religion teaches the labouring man and 
the artisan to carry out honestly and fairly all 
equitable agreements freely entered into; never 
to injure the property, nor to outrage the 
person, of an employer; never to resort to 
violence in defending their own cause, nor to 
engage in riot or disorder ; and to have nothing 
to do with men of evil principles, who work 
upon the people with artful promises, and 
excite foolish hopes which usually end in use- § 
less regrets, followed by insolvency. Religion | 
teaches the wealthy owner and the employer | 
that their work-people are not to be accounted 
their bondsmen; that in every man they must 
respect his dignity and worth as a man and as | 
a Christian; that labour is not a thing to be | 
ashamed of, if we lend ear to right reason and | 
to Christian philosophy, but is an honourable § 
calling, enabling a man to sustain his lifeina _ 
way upright and creditable; and that it is | 
shameful and inhuman to treat men like 
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chattels to make money by, or to look upon 
them merely as so much muscle and physical 
power. Again, therefore, the Church teaches 
that, as religion and things, spiritual and 
mental, are among the working-man’s main 
concerns, the employer is bound to see that 
_the worker has time for his religious duties ; 
that he be not exposed to corrupting influences 
and dangerous occasions; and that he be not 
led away to neglect his home and family, or to 
squander his earnings. Furthermore, the em- 
ployer must never tax his work-people beyond 
their strength, or employ them in work unsuited 
to their sex or age. His great and principal 
duty is to give every one a fair wage. Doubt- 
less before deciding whether wages are ade- 
quate, many things have to be considered ; but 
wealthy owners and all masters of labour should 
be mindful of this—that to exercise pressure 
upon the indigent and the destitute for the 
sake of gain, and to gather one’s profit out 
of the need of another, is condemned by all 
laws, human and divine. To defraud any one 
of wages that are his due is a crime which cries 
to the avenging anger of Heaven. ‘ Behold, the 
hire of the labourers... which by fraud hath 
been kept back by you, crieth aloud ; and the cry 
of them hath entered into the ears of the Lord 
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of Sabaoth.’* Lastly, the rich must religiously 
refrain from cutting down the workmen’s earn- 
ings, whether by force, by fraud, or by usurious 
dealing ; and with all the greater reason because 
the labouring man is, as a rule, weak and un- 
protected, and because his slender means should 
in proportion to their scantiness be accounted 
sacred.” 

“Were these precepts carefully obeyed and 
followed out, would they not be sufficient of 
themselves to keep under all strife and all its 
causes ?” 

‘‘ A State chiefly prospers and thrives through 
moral rule, well-regulated family life, respect 
for religion and justice, the moderation and 
equal allocation of public taxes, the progress 
of the arts and of trade, the abundant yield 
of the land—through everything, in fact, which 
makes the citizens better and happier. Hereby, 
then, it lies in the power of a ruler to benefit 
every class in the State, and amongst the rest 
to promote to the utmost the interests of the 
poor; and this in virtue of his office, and 
without being open to any suspicion of undue 
interference—since it is the province of the 
State to consult the common good. And 
the more that is done for the benefit of the 


1 St. James v. 4. 
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working-classes by the general laws of the 
country, the less need will there be to seek 
for special means to relieve them. 

“There is another and deeper consideration 
which must not be lost sight of. As regards 
the State, the interests of all, whether high or 
low, are equal. The poor are members of the 
national community equally with the rich; they 
are real component living members which con- 
stitute, through the family, the living body ; 
and it need hardly be said that they are in 
every State very largely in the majority. It 
would be irrational to neglect one portion of 
the citizens and favour another; and therefore 
the public administration must duly and solici- 
tously provide for the welfare and the comfort 
of the working-classes ; otherwise that law of 
justice will be violated which ordains that each 
man shall have his due. 

“Justice, therefore, demands that the interests 
of the poorer classes should be carefully watched 
over by the administration, so that they who 
contribute so largely to the advantage of the 
community may themselves share in the benefits 
which they create—that being housed, clothed, 
and enabled to sustain life, they may find 
their existence less hard and more endurable. 
It follows that whatever shall appear to prove 
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conducive to the well-being of those who work, 
should obtain favourable consideration. Let 
it not be feared that solicitude of this kind 
will be harmful to any interest; on the con- 


trary, it will be to the advantage of all; for 


it cannot but be good for the commonwealth 
to shield from misery those on whom it so 
largely depends.” 


“The first concern of all is to save the poor | 


workers from the cruelty of greedy speculators, 


who use human beings as mere instruments for - 


money-making. It is neither just nor human 
so to grind men down with excessive labour 


as to stupefy their minds and wear out their» 


bodies. Man’s powers, like his general nature, 
are limited, and beyond these limits he cannot 


go. His strength is developed and increased - 
by use and exercise, but only on condition of } 


due intermission and proper rest. Daily labour, 


therefore, should be so regulated as not to be | 


protracted over longer hours than strength 


admits. How many and how long the in- | 
tervals of rest should be must depend on the - 
nature of the work, on circumstances of time | 
and place, and on the health and strength of | 
the workman. Those who work in mines and | 


quarries, and extract coal, stone, and metals 


from the bowels of the earth, should have | 
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shorter hours in proportion as their labour is 
more severe and trying to health. Then, 
again, the season of the year should be 
taken into account; for not unfrequently a 
kind of labour is easy at one time which at 
another is intolerable or exceedingly difficult. 
Finally, work which is quite suitable for a 
strong man cannot reasonably be required 
from a woman or a child. And, in regard 
to children, great care should be taken not 
to place them in workshops and _ factories 
until their bodies and minds are sufficiently 
developed. For just as very rough weather 
destroys the buds of spring, so does too 
early an experience of life’s hard toil blight 
the young promise of a child’s faculties, and 
render any true education impossible. Women, 
again, are not suited for certain occupations ; 
a woman is by nature fitted for home-work, 
and it is that which is best adapted at once 
to preserve her modesty and to promote the 
_good bringing-up of children, and the well- 
being of the family. As a general principle 
it may be laid down that a workman ought 
to have leisure and rest proportionate to the 
wear and tear of his strength; for waste of 
strength must be repaired by cessation from 
hard work.” 
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“We now approach a subject of great and 
urgent importance, and one in respect of which, 
if extremes are to be avoided, right notions are 
absolutely necessary. Wages, as we are told, 
are regulated by free consent, and therefore the 
employer, when he pays what was agreed 
upon, has done his part, and seemingly is 
not called upon to do anything beyond. 
The only way, it is said, in which injustice 
might occur would be if the master refused 
to pay the whole of the wages, or if the 
workman should not complete the work 
undertaken ; in such cases the State should 
intervene, to see that each obtains his due; 
but not under any other circumstances. 

‘This mode of reasoning is, to a fair-minded 
man, by no means convincing, for there are 
important considerations which it leaves out of 
account altogether. To labour is to exert 
oneself for the sake of procuring what is 
necessary for the purposes of life, and chief 
of all, for self-preservation. Jn the sweat of | 
thy brow thou shalt eat thy bread. Hence a | 
man’s labour bears two notes or characters. | 
First of all, it is personaZ, inasmuch as the * 
exertion of individual strength belongs to the } 
individual who puts it forth, employing such / 

* Genesis iii. 19. fl 
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strength to procure that personal advantage on 
account of which it was bestowed. Secondly, 
man’s labour is mecessary; for without the 
result of labour a man cannot live; and self- 
preservation is a law of nature, which it is 
wrong to disobey. Now, were we to consider 
labour so far as it is personal merely, doubt- 
less it would be within the workman’s right 
to accept any rate of wages whatsoever; for 
in the same way as he is free to work or 
not, so is he free to accept a small remunera- 
tion, or even none at all. But this is a mere 
abstract supposition ; the labour of the working- 
man is not only his personal attribute, but it is 
necessary, and this makes all the difference. 
The preservation of life is the bounden duty 
of one and all, and to be wanting therein 
is a crime. It follows that each one has a 
right to procure what is required in order to 
live, and the poor can procure it in no other 
way than through work and wages. 

“Let it be, then, taken for granted that 
workman and employer should, as a rule, 
make free agreements, and, in particular, 
should agree freely as to the wages; never- 
theless, there underlies a dictate of natural 
justice more imperious and ancient than any 
bargain between man and man, namely, that 
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remuneration ought to be sufficient to support 
a frugal and well-behaved wage-earner. If 
through necessity or fear of a worse evil the 
workman accept harder conditions because an 
employer or contractor will afford him no 
better, he is made the victim of force and 
injustice. In these and similar questions, 
however—such as, for example, the hours of 
labour in different trades, the sanitary pre- 
cautions to be observed in factories and 
workshops, &c.—in order to supersede undue 
interference on the part of the State, especi- 
ally as circumstances, times, and localities differ 
so widely, it is advisable that recourse be had 
to societies or boards, such as we shall mention 
presently, or to some other mode of safeguard- 
ing the interests of the wage-earners; the State 


being appealed to, should circumstances require, — 


for its sanction and protection. 


“If a workman’s wages be sufficient to | 
enable him to maintain himself, his wife, and } 
his children in reasonable comfort, he will not } 


find it difficult, if he be a sensible man, to 
study economy ; and he will not fail, by cutting 
down expenses, to put by some little savings 
and thus secure a small income. Nature and 


reason alike would urge him to this. We have | 
seen that this great Labour question cannot be | 
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solved save by assuming as a principle that 
private ownership must be held sacred and 
inviolable. The law, therefore, should favour 
ownership, and its policy should be to induce as 
many as possible of the humbler class to become 
owners. 

“Many excellent results will follow from 
this; and first of all, property will certainly 
become more equitably divided. For the re- 
sult of civil change and revolution has been to 
divide society into two widely differing castes. 
On the one side there is the party which holds 
power because it holds wealth; which has in 
its grasp the whole of labour and trade; which 
manipulates for its own benefit and its own 
purposes all the sources of supply, and which 
is even represented in the councils of the State 
itself. On the other side there is the needy 
and powerless multitude, broken down and 
suffering, and ever ready for disturbance. If 
working-people can be encouraged to look for- 
ward to obtaining a share in the land, the con- 
sequence will be that the gulf between vast 
wealth and sheer poverty will be bridged over, 
and the respective classes will be brought 
nearer to one another. A further consequence 
will result in the greater abundance of the 
fruits of the earth. Men always work harder 
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and more readily when they work on that 
which belongs to them; nay, they learn to 

love the very soil that yields, in response to 

the labour of their hands, not only food to eat, 

but an abundance of good things for themselves 

and those that are dear to them. That sucha 

spirit of willing labour would add to the pro- 

duce of the earth and to the wealth of the 

community is self-evident. And a third ad- 

vantage would spring from this: men would 

cling to the country in which they were born; 

for no one would exchange his country for a 

foreign land if his own afforded him the means 

of living a decent and happy life. These three 

important benefits, however, can be reckoned 

on only provided that a man’s means be not 

drained and exhausted by excessive taxation. 

The right to possess private property is derived | 
from nature, not from man; and the State has - : 
the right to control its use in the interests | 
of the public good alone, but by no means to 

absorb it altogether. The State would there-_ 
fore be unjust and cruel if, under the name 
of taxation, it were to deprive the private | 
owner of more than is fitting. 

‘In the last place, employers and workmen | 
may of themselves effect much in the matter " 
we are treating, by means of such associations | 
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and organisations as afford opportune aid to 
those who are in distress, and which draw the 
two classes more closely together. Among 
these may be enumerated societies for mutual 
help; various benevolent foundations estab- 
lished by private persons to provide for the 
workman, and for his widow or his orphans, 
in case of sudden calamity, in sickness, and in 
the event of death ; and what are called Jatron- 
ages, or institutions for the care of boys and 
girls, for young people, as well as homes for 
the aged. 

“‘The most important of all are Working- 
men’s Unions; for these virtually include all 
the rest. History attests what excellent results 
were brought about by the Artificers’ Guilds 
of olden times. They were the means of 
affording not only many advantages to the 
workmen, but in no small degree of pro- 
moting the advancement of art, as numerous 
monuments remain to bear witness. 

‘«‘Private societies, then, although they exist 
within the State, and are severally part of the 
State, cannot nevertheless be absolutely, and 
as such, prohibited by the State. For to enter 
into a soczety of this kind is the natural right 
of man; and the State is bound to protect 
natural rights, not to destroy them; and if it 
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forbid its citizens to form associations, it con- 
tradicts the very principle of its own existence ; 
for both they and it exist in virtue of the like 
principle, namely, the natural tendency of man 
to dwell in society. 

“There are occasions, doubtless, when it is 
fitting that the law should intervene to prevent 
association; as when men join together for 
purposes which are evidently bad, unlawful, 
or dangerous to the State. In such cases 
public authority may justly forbid the forma- 
tion of associations, and may dissolve them if 
they already exist. But every precaution 
should be taken not to violate the rights of 
individuals, and not to impose unreasonable 
regulations under pretence of public benefit.” 

Professor Thorold Rogers! tells us that— 

‘Organisation was the essence of early 
English life. In the country every man 
belonged to a parish or manor, and, to use 
a modern phrase, had a stake in it. The 
landless man was an outlaw, a thief, a 
brigand.” 

There was similar organisation in the towns, 
and in the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and as Professor Rogers tells us (p. 
298), the principle of association was extended 


* Economic Interpretation of History, p. 295. 
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beyond these original units, by the Arti- 
ficers’ Guilds referred to by the Venerable 
Pope, and which had ramifications spreading 
throughout the country. Their property was 
derived from “grants or charges on land and 
houses,” and, although these charges usually 
originated in connection with religious offices 
—the offering of regular prayers for the dead— 
the funds so accumulated were mainly employed, 
like those of modern benefit societies, in giving 
aid to impoverished members of the various 
guilds. These guilds should, in the ordinary 
course, have been maintained, and have gradu- 
ally modified their forms in order to meet the 
requirements of the development of modern 
industry. No one has even dreamed of rais- 
ing any objection to the combinations of small 
capitalists into the sometimes large organisa- 
tions known as joint-stock companies. The 
trade guild or trade union is simply an applica- 
tion of the same principle to labour. No 
single capitalist would be strong enough to 
finance a great railway system ; but no difficulty 
is found in financing such enterprises by com- 
binations of many capitalists, each of whom may 
contribute only a comparatively small amount. 
Individually they are too poor for such an 
undertaking, but collectively they are rich 
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enough to carry it out. Now, as Rogers 
observes (p. 313) :— 

‘“The workman has only one thing to sell, 
the skill of his hands. This commodity, to 
use economic terms, is exceedingly perish- | 
able. If it be unsupported by its necessary — 
supply, it rapidly deteriorates. Labour, un- 
like other finished articles in demand, cannot 
be kept out of the market without prodigious 
loss to the owner.” 

The workman, therefore, occupies a weak 
position relatively to that of the capitalist and 
the landlord in enforcing his claims to his due 
share of the surplus over and above the costs 
of maintenance and growth of the industry. | 
If, however, all workmen of any one craft | 
could be combined in a joint-stock corporation, | 
the necessity of their work to the employers } 
would give them the strength to demand pro- } 
bably even more than their due share of the + 
surplus. It would not, however, make it pos- 
sible for them to obtain such remuneration as } 
would reduce the share of the employer below j 
the subsistence level required to evoke the } 
requisite capital and directivity; as such de- | 
mands, if persisted in, would simply destroy / 
the industry. Such a universal combination | 


is neither attainable nor desirable, as what is | 
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required in accordance with justice is, not that 
the labourer should absorb all the available 
surplus, but that he should obtain a just share. 
The fact that such combinations of labour could 
diminish the remuneration of the employer, 
and, in Rogers’s words— 

‘Perhaps prevent the growth of rent, is the 
key to the prolonged struggle . . . in which 
the workmen were for two centuries a vic- 
torious, and for three a defeated class. The 
combination which in capital was considered 
beneficent, in labour was treated as felony, and 
even when the felony was extinguished by 
abrogating the labour statutes, was left to the 
elastic interpretation of the common law doctrine 
of conspiracy, if there be a common law doctrine 
of anything. ... In recent times intelligent 
employers have begun to see that what econo- 
mists, who understood facts, defend as the right 
of the workmen, has its advantages from the 
point of view of the master. The practice 
adopted in many trades, where a unit of value 
can be easily taken and understood, is to make 
that unit the basis of a sliding scale. I have 
been told by persons engaged in the iron trades 
that the system of a sliding scale works 
well. I can well believe it, because it assists 
in settling what is always of interest to the 
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producer, the anticipation of price. As I have 
often stated, the anticipation of a price is the 
problem before the capitalist producer, the 
regulation of market values, the one desideratum 
of those who engage in productive industry. | 
Besides, the profits of the capitalist and the 
remuneration of the labourer are both forms of 
wages, the question between the two being 
merely a settlement as to the share due to 
each,” 

Rogers tells us (p. 239) that— 

‘For 200 years and more, the representa- 
tives of rent tried to depress wages by force 
of law, in the interests of rent, and failed. So 
complete was the failure that, in 1495, the 
legislature enacted that scale of wages for 
which the workmen had contended, and so 
left them in the possession of the situation. 
The workman had his trade union and _ benefit 
society in the guild to which he belonged. . . . 
The condition of the country was eminently 
one of small holdings. In a Surrey village, | 
Tandridge, there were, in 1600, forty-nine 
Owners or occupiers, whose average holding 
is nineteen and a half acres, and I have no 
doubt that such holdings continued for more 
than a century longer. A peasant who has 
land is in a much better position to make an 
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independent contract for his labour than one 
who is landless.” 

We see, then, that the policy of the wide 
diffusion of ownership amongst the peasants, 
the workmen, and the larger tenants, is no 
untried experiment. It is an attempt to re- 
introduce conditions which centuries of prac- 
tical experience have shown to be in the highest 
degree conducive to prosperity. We have 
now to inquire how it was that these conditions 
of prosperity were abrogated, and for this pur- 
pose we shall again have recourse to the same ~ 
work of Professor Thorold Rogers, whose 
researches have played so large a part in 
clearing the ground for, and demonstrating 
beyond all question the beneficial effect of, 
the policy of the wider diffusion of ownership. 
Rogers tells us that— 

“In the reign of Henry VIII. (p. 34) the 
mass of English labourers, by no means claim- 
ing more than the reasonable reward for their 
services, were thriving under their guilds and 
trade unions; the peasants gradually acquiring 
land, and becoming the numerous small free- 
holders of the first half of the seventeenth 
century; the artisans the master hands in 
their craft, contractors in the same period for 


considerable works, planning the solid and 
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handsome structures in what is known as the 
Perpendicular style, and withal working with 
their own hands on the buildings which their 
shrewdness and experience had planned. It 
is true that at the very best age of the 
workman a ruin was impending, the causes 
of which I have been able to collect. ... 
During the whole of English history there 
never was a sovereign so outrageously and 
wantonly extravagant as Henry. ... If he 
could have got at it, he would have spent all 
the private wealth of his subjects, and he made 
every effort to get at it. . . . He was popular 
in a way, for wasteful people generally are, 
even when they waste what does not belong 
to them. The smaller monasteries went, and 
he soon came to an end of their accumulations. 
The larger ones he spared, declaring them to 


be the seats of piety and religion. He pledged | 
himself that the spoil of the monasteries given | 
him, he would ask the people for no more — 
taxes, not even for necessary wars. Soon the | 
greater monasteries went. ... It is exceed- | 


ingly probable that the accumulations of these 


holy places were, as bullion, equal to all the | 
money in circulation at the time. It vanished | 


like snow in summer. Nothing stayed with 
him apparently for a longer time than he could 
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hurl it away. The lands of the monasteries 
were said to have been a third of the English 
soil.” 

A very large proportion of this was property 
held in trust for the poor, and, in addition, a 
third of the church tithes had, since the reign 
of the Saxon King Ethelred, been legally 
claimable on their behalf. Therefore, the 
Socialist leader, Mr. Hyndman, writes :*— 

“Thus the poor who had ever obtained 
relief from the Church, the wayfarers who 
could always find food and shelter in the 
religious houses, the children of the people 
who repaired to the convent for guidance and 
teaching, were deprived at one fell swoop of 
alms, shelter, and schools.” 

Now let us turn again to Professor Thorold 
Rogers (p. 36) for the continuation of the 
story :— 

“ After these exploits he seems to have 
hardly dared to ask his people for money. 
But there still remained a way in which he 
could most effectually attack their pockets. 
He began to issue base money, at first with 
very little alloy beyond what had been cus- 
tomary. He soon became shameless, for his 
mint kept issuing baser and baser coins... . 


1 Historical Basis of Socialism in England, p. 32. 
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At last, when the wretch was sinking into his 
grave, .. . he bethought himself of robbing 
the labourers and artisans, by confiscating 
their guild lands. The mischief begun by 
Henry was continued by the guardians of his 
son. It is impossible to speak with too much 
contempt of the crew whom Henry left to 
watch over and advise the young prince... . 
When Elizabeth came to the throne both 
sovereign and people were miserably poor. 
The base money had driven the working- 
classes to beggary, and England, once the 
most powerful of Western States, was of little 
more account in the policy of Europe than a 
petty German princedom was. The Queen's 
first task and first duty was to reform the 
currency. But she could not afford to make 
good her father’s and brother’s dishonesty.” 
Therefore, as Professor Rogers resumes 
(p. 240) :— 
“The circumstances which led to the total 
rout and subjection of the workmen were, first, 
the deluge of base money. The amount of 
this was equal to the average coinage of gold 
and silver for any seven years during Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and was almost certainly equal 
to any ten years’ coinage of her father’s reign, 
When base money is put into circulation by 
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rulers, the heaviest loss, nearly the whole loss, 
falls on the poor. This is what makes the 
crime of the smasher so peculiarly infamous. 
Then came the confiscation of the guild lands, 
and the loss of all the benefit societies’ funds, 
an act of embezzlement of which Somerset was 
guilty, who added the crime of hypocrisy to 
that of robbery, for his plea was that the en- 
dowments were devoted to superstitious ends. 
Next comes the inevitable rise in prices. . 

Finally came the statute 5 Elizabeth, cap. 4, 
under which the labourer’s and artisan’s wages 
were fixed by Quarter Sessions assessments, 
severe penalties being denounced against those 
who took more or gave more than the justices 
allowed. This famous Act, which consum- 
mated the degradation of the poor, made 
pauperism inevitable, and misery universal, 
was really no new legislation. . . . What it 
did was to seize the opportunity when the 
workmen were helpless, to consolidate all the 
old statutes, to draw up rigid rules of apprentice- 
ship, so as to make agricultural the residuum 
of all labour, to enact exhaustive penalties, and 
to leave no loophole through which workmen 
could escape, so as to better themselves in the 
struggle with their employers. The English 


Statute-Book contains many atrocious Acts, 
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most of them with hypocritical preambles. 
This Act of Elizabeth is, in my judgment, the 
most infamous of them, for it was levelled 
against every right of the poor, even of the 
poor to live, and entirely in the interest of 
rent.” 

Rogers tells us that he finds that, in spite of 
the penalties, the wages actually paid were a 
good deal above the justices’ assessments. 
‘Employers were more generous than the 
little tyrants of the fields.’ The assessments 
themselves, as far as they have been dis- 
covered, would not, Rogers tells us— 

“Even if the peasant had continuous em- 
ployment, find bread for him and his house- 
hold. It was inevitable that he should be 
driven on private or public charity, on the 
alms of the generous, or on taxes levied for 
his maintenance on all occupiers.” 

The latter half of the seventeenth century 
saw the beginning of a great improvement in 
the methods of agriculture, mainly due to the 
intelligent efforts of the landowners, the result 
of which was to increase the wages during this — 
period by about 50 per cent. The landowners 
reaped their advantage in obtaining an in- 
creased rental, and neither of these increases 
was at the expense of the consumer, but arose 
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purely from the increased efficiency of intelli- 
gently directed labour. This justifiable increase 
continued throughout the eighteenth century, 
but during the nineteenth rents were forced up 
far beyond their legitimate value, only to fall 
ultimately to a much lower value than would 
_ have been the case had the landowners had 
the intelligence to be content with legitimate 
results. The result, as we all know, has been 
to inflict large, and totally unnecessary, loss 
upon all concerned—landowners, farmers, and 
labourers. Considerable, and totally unjustifi- 
able, encroachments on common land, more 
especially in the South of England, were’made 
in the course of last century. 

One great cause of suffering to the wage- 
earners is the fluctuation in employment which 
appears to be inevitable in any system of in- 
dustry. We saw in Chapter III. that this 
would be diminished by the more equitable 
division of what we have called the suzplus 
product of the industry. It is, however, hardly 
conceivable that it could be entirely eliminated. 
It might be further decreased if the Govern- 
ment, and other large consumers, could be 
induced to look further ahead, and allow a 
longer time for the execution of contracts. 

This fluctuation is provided against, in the 
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case of the higher grades of labour, in a very 
efficient manner, by the payment of an unem- 
ployed benefit allowance. It is, however, im- 
possible to extend this to the unskilled workers, 
who suffer most in this manner, for the simple 
reason that the casual nature of their employ- 
ment, and the low rate of wages paid, makes 
it impossible for them to maintain an adequate 
trade union benefit fund. Mr. Cyril Jackson, 
in his valuable little book, Unemployment and 
Trade Unions, points out that a Government 
subsidy to the unions of these workers would be 
far more economical and far more efficient than 
the relief works which has hitherto been the 
only method employed to alleviate the distress 
arising from this source. 

This appears to the author a wise sug ges- 
tion, and this and many other reforms might be 
effected by the trade union leaders if only the 
men could be induced to choose leaders who 
understand, not only the requirements of the 
members, but the nature of the industry in 
which they are engaged. During recent years — 
the unions have unfortunately fallen very largely 
under the domination of Socialist leaders 
whose aim is mainly to disorganise the exist- 
ing system of industry in the hope of creating 
conditions favourable to the introduction of 
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some one or other of the wild-cat schemes pro- 
pounded by would-be leaders whose qualifica- 
tions consist in glibness of speech combined 
with the sublime self-confidence characteristic 
of the lowest depths of ignorance. 

The effect of this has been twofold. In the 
first place it has dissipated the energies of 
trade unionism, which should have been em- 
ployed in intelligent promotion of the work- 
men’s interests, in the pursuit of absurd and 
utterly impossible ideals; in the second place 
it has aroused the opposition of the Masters’ 
Federation, and of all who have brains and 
know how to use them. Thinking men will 
not co-operate with those whom they see to 
be actuated by ideals, the realisation of which 
would be destructive both to masters and work- 
men. All thinking men are agreed that men 
from the workman’s bench should sit in the 
House of Commons, and that it is essential 
to the prosperity of the country that means 
should be provided for enabling them to do 
so. They should, however, not be attached 
specially to one of the great political parties, 
but, like members representing other interests, 
should sit on both sides of the House. It is 
only in this manner that the real interests 


of labour can be advanced, by keeping them 
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outside the domain of mere party interests. 
Above all, it is essential that the members 
specially representing labour interests should 
not become identified with the unpractical 
dreamers and soft-headed sentimentalists who 
form the body of believers in the superstition 
called Socialism. 

We may now pause for a moment and com- 
pare the statesmanlike method of reason and 
historical inquiry with the method of the Socialist 
quack. The latter endeavours to make out a 
case for the assistance of labour towards a 
larger share of the product of industry on the 
basis of the absurd theories and the misstate- 
ments of fact which have been exposed in 
earlier chapters. He stands at the street corner 
and tells the workers that capital is their 
enemy, that they are entitled to the whole of 
the product of industry, and that wages have 
been steadily falling for centuries. All these 
statements we have seen to be absolutely false. 
The method of inquiry on the basis of reason _ 
and experience has, on the other hand, shown 
that labour has such a claim, and indicated 
methods of meeting it which experience has 
shown to be both feasible and efficient. The 
Socialists, moreover, have no present remedy 
to offer. They only ask leave to destroy and 
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disorganise, in order to try their ’prentice 
hands upon paper schemes of reconstruction 
of the most diverse character, most of which 
have been tried and proved to be failures, and 
all of which are based upon theories which 
have been proved to be absurd. 

It is the existence of the surplus considered 
in Chapter III. which provides an intelligible 
basis for the labour movement, so that as 
Hobson writes: — 

“Trade unionism will rank as an organised 
attempt to divert rents, excessive interests and 
profit, and other ‘unearned ’ income into wages. 
In thus interpreting the main function of trade 
unionism, it is not necessary to assume that 
the miners, who, by collective power of bargain- 
ing, extort a share of what would otherwise be 
surplus mining dividends, have any natural or 
inherent right to this surplus, on the ground 
that they made it, or that they need it more 
than other workers. This would be trade 
individualism based on a defective grasp of 
the organic character of industry. ‘The miners 
have no special claim in nature or in social 
justice upon the surplus that emerges in the 
mining industry, nor have the cotton spinners 
upon the high profits of a cotton boom. This 


1 The Industrial System, p. 208. 
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sectional action of trade unions ranks as a 
makeshift method of redressing the balance of 
power between the factors of production which 
we see everywhere struggling each to get for 
itself as much as possible of the surplus pro- 
duct. In certain industrial conditions the 
landowner, in others the capitalist, is the 
strongest, and takes most of the available 
surplus in high rents or dividends—normally 
in developed industrial nations the owners of 
organising and managing ability hold the 
balance of power.” 

We have seen, however, that labour is, asa 
rule, the weakest of the factors, and therefore 
such combination is necessary in order to 
secure to it its fair share of “wages of 
progressive efficiency.” Where such is the 
case, the effect of the trade union action 
will have the distinct justification of social 
utility. As Hobson observes :— | 

“If land takes too much, capital and labour 
are both starved, and Progress is correspond- 
ingly retarded. If capital or ability takes too 
much, and labour not enough, industrial pro- 
gress continues to lag, for the healthy march 
of industry requires a proportionate advance of 
all the factors.” 

The Labour movement, in its widest aspect, 
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may therefore be regarded as “an attempt to 
equalise opportunities among the factors, so as 
to produce a more socially profitable circulation 
of wealth.” 

This is very clearly exemplified when we 
consider the recurrent depressions observed 
in the industrial system, giving rise to wide- 
spread unemployment. I consider that Hobson 
makes out a good case for his contention * that 
such a depression is invariably due to ‘‘the 
simultaneous excess of all the factors of pro- 
duction. Ina full depression all the forms of 
capital and labour are there, but they cannot 
produce.” The only reason for such under- 
production must be that the produce cannot 
be sold at a price which would cover the 
cost of production. The cause must therefore 
be due to a condition of under-consumption, 
and, under normal conditions, this will mean that 
there is a deficiency in spending, and a corre- 
sponding excess of saving. Such conditions 
would obviously be a consequence of the abnor- 
mal increase of the larger incomes in proportion 
to the smaller ones, as such increase would 
not cause increased expenditure in propor- 
tion to its amount, and Hobson shows that 
such accumulations of surplus income would 


1 The Industrial System, chap. xviii., “Unemployment.” 
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naturally tend to produce a series of fluctua- 
tions of alternating depressions and periods” 
of increased activity. Such fluctuations are 
Economically as well as socially harmful, as 
it can be shown that they will diminish the 
average rate of production. They therefore 
afford indications that the working-classes are 
receiving less than the share which would be 
most conducive to the prosperity of the industry 
as a whole. Under these circumstances the 
action of trade unions in obtaining a larger 
share of the surplus product for the working- — 
classes would both stimulate consumption on 
their part, and reduce the oversaving on the 
part of the possessors of the larger incomes, 
and so benefit the system of industry. It 
follows, therefore, that the Labour movement, 
as far as its operations are directed towards 
converting such surplus income into wages, — 
will exercise a wholly beneficial effect. It is 
obvious, however, that such action involves 
both intelligence and training on the part of — 
the leaders of the Labour movement, and is 
quite incompatible with its abandonment to 
leaders of such small intelligence as to be 
seduced by the plausible imbecilities of the 
various Socialistic ideals. 

The land taxation of a recent Budget affords 
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a striking example of the failure to recognise 
the conditions of production as set forth in 
Chapter III. Without attempting a detailed 
criticism, I will illustrate this by an example. We 
have seen that rent is in all cases a portion of 
the surplus product. It is also easily identified, 
‘and cannot be evaded. We have seen, how- 
ever, that the land forming the basis for rent is 
simply a form of capital, and it is contrary to 
every principle of justice to tax special portions 
of the surplus product more heavily than others, 
simply because it happens to be easier for the 
framer of the Budget to get at them. More- 
over, in the case of the land taxes, as in other 
portions of the Budget, no serious attempt was 
made to confine the taxation to what we have 
called surplus income. Instead of falling 
mainly on those most capable of bearing 
it, the main incidence of the burden was 
upon the narrow incomes of the workmen 
and small proprietors. 

Hobson points out (p. 221) that the doctrine of 
the single taxer, who desires to levy all taxation 
upon land, arises from too narrow an inter- 
pretation of the unproductive surplus available 
for the necessary public income and for division 
amongst the different factors of production. He 
also observes that— 
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“Socialism has done as much to blur a clear 
conception by a doctrine of surplus value which 
includes not merely all rent, but all interest and 
profit as well. Confusing the economics of a 
hypothetical society, in which the State, owning 
all the instruments of industry, need no longer 
take into account the categories of rent, interest, 
or profit, with the economic analysis of current 
industry, Karl Marx regarded payments for 
mental and manual labour as the only legitimate 
expenses, pooling rent, interest, profit, and a 
large part of salaries as surplus wrung by the 
exploiting classes from the workers who were 
the sole producers of income. The rejection 
of this interpretation by most reasonable per- 
sons, and the resentment felt at the refusal of 
Socialists to recognise the actual industrial 
services rendered by saving and the direction 
of industry, and the validity of some interest 
and profit in payment for these services, has" 
discredited the conception of a ‘surplus’ as_ 
much in one way as the narrow single tax 
doctrine in another. For purposes of a taxing 
policy, the surplus value of ‘ orthodox’ Socialism 
is invalid, because it refuses to recognise a mini- — 
mum rate of interest and of profit as necessary — 
to evoke the voluntary individual efforts of 
saving and of direction of industry. It would 
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defy the facts of existing society in the name 
of its vision of a future society.” 

Hobson insists further on the supreme sig- 
nificance in public finance of the “ wxproductive 
surplus or unearned increment in the meaning 
here given to it, including all sorts of scarcity 
gains. . . . Just as economic rent cannot shift 
a tax once placed or settled on it, so with 
every other unearned element of income. The 
tax cannot be shifted, because the existence 
of an unearned income, not being an incentive 
to the application of the land, capital, or ability 
from which it is derived, the imposition of the 
tax will cause no withdrawal of the supply, and 
therefore no raising of the price.” 

This applies just as much to higher interest, 
or profits, or wages of ability, than are sufficient 
to bring the requisite capital or ability into 
operation, as it does to economic rent. As 
Hobson further points out, the distinction 
between the inelastic costs of industry and the 
elastic residue which has been called uxpro- 
ductive surplus, in order to distinguish between 
absolutely necessary returns, and the excess 
beyond absolute necessity, does not in any way 
imply that “the State is entitled to absorb by 
taxation, or otherwise, the whole of this surplus, 
on the ground that society has created it, needs 
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it, and intends to utilise it for social expenditure.” 
It is, however, to the elastic portion and not to 
the necessary costs that “the individual must 
look for his wage of progress, and the State for 
its entire income, including both its wear and 
tear fund, and its wage of progress.” Not 
only would it be contrary to the principles 
both of justice and expediency for the State 
to absorb the entire surplus; these principles 
would be infringed if anything more were taken 
by the State than is absolutely requisite for the 
maintenance of the State and for serviceable 
progress. 

“A city or State might easily become a 
reckless spendthrift if it took more surplus 
than it could digest, as many a parasitic in- 
stance testifies in history. The claims of the 
individual producers and of society, in the form 
of the State, upon the true surplus, must then 
be set upon a level, to be adjusted in accordance | 
with a wise interpretation of their respective 
capacities of growth, and of the needs implied 
in these capacities,” 

I can only give a brief consideration to the 
question of Socialism in Loca] Government, re- 
ferring the reader who desires further informa-_ 
tion on the subject to Mr. Towler’s admirable 
and inexpensive volume with that title. 
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In addition to the revenue derived from 
taxation, it has been for centuries the practice 
of States and Municipalities to obtain income 
from the public operation of certain industries, 
usually confined to large industries, engaged in 
supplying goods or services for the needs of 
‘the whole, or the greater part, of the com- 
munity, and which, if left to private enterprise, 
tend to become strong monopolies. These are 
types of industry in which large surplus profit 
is obtainable, and if they could be carried on 
efficiently by public departments, their public 
operation would be of advantage, by securing 
this surplus for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity instead of only a portion of it, provided 
always that it did not give rise to other evils 
sufficient to counterbalance such advantage. 
Even if there were no incidental objections, 
and the State or Municipal operations were as 
highly efficient as the experience of centuries 
has shown them to be inefficient, with very 
few exceptions, which are found only in the 
case of comparatively small communities, it 
would be contrary to the principles of govern- 
ment arrived at in Chapter X., and fatal to 
individual liberty, if extended indiscriminately. 
It is only in the case of business operations 
which could not be efficiently carried out 
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by private enterprise, or which, if left to such 
enterprise, would tend to become oppressive 
monopolies, that public operation can even be 
entertained as a possibility, in accordance with 
the principles there shown to be valid. 

An important objection to State or Muni- 
cipal trading is its unprogressive character. 
It is not to the interest of the officials to 
adopt improved appliances or methods, even 
when these have been well tried under private 
enterprise, for their adoption involves much 
additional trouble without any corresponding — 
remuneration. The adoption of promising but — 
untried improvements is almost unknown, for 
the officials can obtain no advantage in the 
case of success, and are liable to blame in the 
event of failure. Wasteful extravagance is 
also an almost universal feature, and corruption 
a common one. - 

The great incidental danger, however, in all 
such operation, if at all of an extensive character, 
relatively to the size of the community, is, in 
the case of democratic communities, the pres- 
sure which can be exerted upon the State or 
Municipality by the voting power of its ser-_ 
vants. In some of the Australasian govern-_ 
ments it has already been found necessary 
to provide against such pressure by placing 
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limitations upon the franchise of these servants. 
Such pressure is invariably exerted primarily 
in obtaining, for the servants of the State or 
Municipality, higher wages or other advantages, 
in comparison with those obtainable by other 
workers ; and all such benefits are necessarily 
‘obtained mainly at the expense of other workers. 
Assuming the provision of satisfactory safe- 
guards against this danger, the public operation 
of industries, within these strictly defined limits, 
will be permissible, provided the management 
be conducted in such manner as to produce a 
greater return to the State or Municipality, in 
the shape of surplus profit after full allowance 
for all costs of maintenance and growth, than 
could be derived by leasing the monopoly to 
private undertakers under such regulative safe- 
guards as might be necessary for the public 
welfare. Since such public operation as we 
have here limited and defined has been shown 
to be compatible with the fundamental principles 
of government, it can in no case be considered 
as State, or Municipal, Socialism. The aims of 
the Socialists, however, is to extend such opera- 
tion beyond these limits, in order to pave the 
way for experimenting, at the public expense, 
with their wild and irrational theories. It has 
therefore long been their policy, and especially 
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that of the Fabian Society, unobtrusively to 
promote all such schemes of municipal opera- 
tion of industries, quite irrespective of whether 
the result be a gain or a loss. In order to 
cover up the evidence of loss incurred in this 
manner, they show untiring energy in raising 
every possible obstacle to the proper investiga- 
tion and auditing of the accounts of municipal 
undertakings, and endeavour to introduce con- 
fusion, by what can only be described as Jaking 
the accounts. Even with the unsatisfactory 
methods of accounting now in vogue it can, 
I think, be shown beyond the possibility of 
question that the great majority of municipal 
undertakings are carried on at a loss to the 
community, in spite of the profits which they 
manage to produce on paper by manipulation 
of the accounts. 

There are certain exceptions to this, and 
some noteworthy ones, and in all these cases _ 
it will, I think, be found that the municipality 
in question has succeeded in obtaining a man- 
agement of able business men willing to devote 
the same time and care to the public service as _ 
they would give to a private enterprise under 
their control. : 
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PART II 


HE PSEUDO-PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS _ 
SOCIALISM AND THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
rs BASIS OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 








CHAPTER VII 


GENERAL FEATURES OF THE MARXIAN 
THEORY OF SOCIALISM 


Tue basis of the whole structure which 
Socialists call ‘‘Sczentzfic Soczalism” is the 
essentially atheistic pseudo-philosophical system 
known as Materialism. Upon this foundation 
Marx erects, by means of transparently fallacious 
economic reasoning, the ground floor of his 
economic structure, his Theory of Exchange 
Value. The first floor, the Marxian hypothesis 
of surplus value as the sole origin and mode 
of growth of capital, rests on, and derives its 
support from, the Theory of Exchange Value, 
and, as I have shown, fresh economic fallacies 
are introduced in the course of its deriva- 
tion. The second floor, the doctrine of the 
“class war,” that is to say, of an inherently 
necessary antagonism between the proletariat, 
or labouring class, and the rest of the com- 
munity, although in itself demonstrably false, 
is the logical outcome of the Marxian hypo- 
thesis of the origin and growth of capital. 
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The whole structure is therefore nothing more 
than a house of painted cardboard built upon 
the shifting sand. The weakness of practically 
every part has been recognised by individual 
Socialists, and one has tried to improve one 
portion and another to improve some other 
portion, but the results have only been to pro- 
duce structures even more obviously unstable 
than the original. 

I have pointed out elsewhere! that the great 
German philosopher Kant definitely proved 
that existence can only mean existence for con- 
sciousness, existence unrelated to a conscious 
self being a mere empty abstraction. He did 
not, however, succeed in accounting for the 
apparent antagonism between mind and matter, 
and it was reserved for Hegel to indicate the 
nature of the solution, the unification of both in 
terms of a self-determining Being, the Eternal 
Self-Consciousness, whose primary manifesta- 
tion I have called, in the work referred to, 
The Universal Mind. 

As Ramsay MacDonald? observes: « Marx 
rejected Hegel’s Idealism, but he retained the 


* A Treatise on Electrical Theory and the Problem of the 
Universe, p. 499. This will be referred to hereafter under 
the shorter title, Problem of the Universe. 

* Socialism and Society, p. 111. 
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Hegelian notion of\ how the Idea evolved 


itself.” Marx tells us himself :* “ My dialectic 


method is not only different from the Hegelian, 
but is its direct opposite. To Hegel, the life- 
process of the human brain, z.e. the process of 
thinking, which, under the name of ‘ the Idea,’ 


he even transforms into an independent sub- 


ject, is the demiurgos of the real world, and 
the real world is only the external, phenomenal 
form of ‘the Idea.’ With me, on the contrary, 
the ideal is nothing else than the material 
world reflected by the human mind, and trans- 
lated into forms of thought.” On the same 
page, referring to Hegel’s dialectic, he writes : 
“With him it is standing on its head. It must 
be turned right side up again, if you would 
discover the rational kernel within the mystical 
shell.” That is to say, the Hegelian dialectic, 
adapted to a conception of the world in which 
mind is the ultimate reality, and matter “is 
regarded as a manifestation of mind, and 
subordinate to it, was stood on its head, or 
inverted, in the attempt to apply it to a world- 
conception in which matter is considered to 
be the sole ultimate reality, of which mind 
is a mere product. Ramsay MacDonald” is 


1 Capital, 4th edition, p. 30 (Preface to 2nd edition). 
2 Socialism and Society, p. 112. 
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perfectly justified in his contention that in this 


form the Hegelian dialectic ‘describes super- 
ficial appearances rather than explains deep- 
seated causes. It would, for instance, explain 
what goes on in the hedgerows in spring as 
an opposition between the bud and the envelop- 
ing sheaths; it would leave out of account the 
great stirring up of life from deepest root to 
highest branch tip, of which the opposition 
between bud and sheath is but a small—if 
dramatic and easily seen—incident. For this 
reason, it cannot be dissociated from the idea 
of catastrophe and revolution, of accumulated 


energy bursting through opposition, of a simpli- — 
city of opposing forces which is never found in | 
the actual world.” Marx explains his stand-— 
point more fully in his Cvrdteezsm on Poli- 
tical Economy, an earlier work than-the better — 
known Cagztat. Ferri! summarises Marx’s — 
standpoint, as set forth in the former work, in 
the following terms: “The generations which 
preceded us have been imbued with this idea of — 
absolute natural laws struggling in the dualism — 
of matter and mind. Positive Science,? on the © 


* Socialism and Positive Science, p. 81. 


* Positive Science is the so-called scientific scheme of : 
Auguste Comte. Ferri (p. 67) defines it as that “which denies _ 
the free will of man and sees in human activity, individual and _ 
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contrary, starts from the grand synthesis of 
Monism, that is to say, of the sole phenomenal 
reality, matter and force’ being recognised 
as inseparable and indestructible, developing 
themselves in a continued movement, assum- 


_ing successively forms relative to time and 


place. . . . Morality, law, politics, are only 
superstructures—effects of the economic struc- 
ture. They vary with it from one clime to 
another, from one century to another century.” 
On p. 144 he writes: ‘“ There have been 
given in the history of mankind, leaving apart 
the two anti-scientific explanations of free-will 
and Divine Providence, two explanations, one- 
sided, and in consequence incomplete, although 
positive and_ scientific. I mean the physzcal 
determinism -of Montesquieu, Buckle, and 
Metschnikoff, and the anthropological deter- 
minism of ethnologists who see in the organic 
and physical characteristics of races the historic 
reason for events. Karl Marx resumes and 
completes these two theories by his economic 
determinism. The economic conditions— 
which are the resultant of the energies and 
collective, a necessary effect, determined at the same time by 
conditions of race and environment. 

1 If Professor Ferri had any knowledge of physical science 


he would replace the term force by energy, the former being 
meaningless in this connection. 
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ethnological aptitudes acting in a given physical 
environment—are the determinative basis of 
all moral, juridical, and political manifestations 
of human, individual, and social life.” 

It is clear that such a view of the world is 
incompatible with any form of religious belief. 
It is compatible only with Atheism, or the 
Atheistic Pantheism in which the word God is 
considered as merely an expression for the 
sum total of matter and energy in the uni- 
verse. This was fully recognised by Marx, 
who wrote, in Zhe Secret Societies of Switzer- 
land: “We make war against all prevailing 
ideas of religion, of the State, of country, of 
patriotism. The idea of God is the keystone of 
a perverted civilisation. It must be destroyed. 
The true root of liberty, of equality, of culture, 
is Atheism.” This materialistic determinism 
is, moreover, scientifically and philosophically 
impossible, besides being in direct contradiction 
to everyday experience. Although it has so 


completely disappeared from the world of — 


thought that no thinker could now be found 
to champion it, it is spreading amongst the 
uneducated and semi-educated. A full muster 
of the principal arguments against it, though 
slaying it many times over, must therefore not 
be considered unnecessary. 
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This I shall endeavour to present in the © 
next chapter, but before doing so it will be of 
interest briefly to consider the nature of the 
causes which led to a mind so acute as that 
of Marx becoming entangled in such a maze 
of self-contradictions as I have unravelled, as 


far as was requisite for this purpose, in Part I. 


of this volume. Merely viewing his life from 
the surface, we see that, at the time he evolved 
his system, he was full of a just indignation 
against the abuses of the industrial system at 
a time when the doctrines of what was known 
as the Manchester School held almost undis- 
puted sway in the field of economics. This 
was the school which aroused the righteous 
indignation of Charles Kingsley and his col- 
leagues, whose opposition to this soulless, 
utterly non-ethical conception of society was 
known as Christian Socialism. Modern Social- 
ism, which is based upon conceptions as essen- 
tially non-ethical as the Manchester School of 
Economics, and is therefore fundamentally 
opposed to the Christian Socialism of Maurice 
and Kingsley, has greatly profited by the ap- 
plication of the same name to these absolutely 


incompatible ideas. Marx was at one with the 


‘Christian Socialists in his detestation of the 
Manchester School, and all his competent 
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critics are agreed that his exposure of its 
abominations is the one and only element of 
permanent value in his work. This exposure 
was a good work and a great work, and 
those whose judgment is guided by competent 
reasoning power may have every whit as much 
sympathy with it as those whose lack of reason- 
ing power prevents them from discerning his 
errors. 

In the second place, Marx, at the time he 
evolved his system, was an exile from his 
country and-in bitter revolt against all authority, 
so that his mind was in the emotional condition 
which would lead him to grasp at any con- 
ceivable possibility of overturning the authority — 
against which he was in revolt. When these 
facts are considered in relation to Marx’s early 
training and the various influences and associa- 
tions brought to bear upon him, it becomes 
easy to understand how his system was built 
up, and how he became entangled in contra-— 
dictions from which he was unable to liberate 
himself. In what follows I am greatly indebted — 
to Dr. Hammacher, whose profound analysis — 
of the genesis and development of Marxism,! 
which was published in 1909, only came to 


1 Das philosophisch-dkonomische System des Marxismus. 
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my knowledge after most of the present 
volume was in type, and also to two articles 
on Socialism in The Quarterly Review of April 
and July 1910. We have already seen that 
Marx founded his system upon an attempted 
inversion of the philosophy of Hegel, which 
he had studied deeply in his early manhood. 
It was from Hegel that he derived the view 
of history as a process of development, every 
stage in which consisted in the resolution of 
two opposing principles into a higher unity. 
He and his friend Friedrich Engels, with 
whom he was so closely associated that it is 
not always possible to disentangle their re- 
spective contributions to the system known 
as Marxism, subsequently came under the in- 
fluence, first of Feuerbach, and then of French 
materialistic thinkers, and became thoroughly 
imbued with that pseudo-philosophic system. 
They therefore attempted to adapt Hegel's 
dialectic to a purely materialistic view of his- 
tory, according to which Mind, being regarded 
as a mere by-product of Matter, might be left 
out of account, and the whole course of human 
progress considered as determined only by 
economic conditions. 

Dr. Hammacher’s exhaustive analysis shows © 
conclusively how this misapplication of Hegel's 
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dialectic involved Marx again and again in an 
inextricable web of difficulties, and, as far as I 
can judge from a comparatively cursory study 
of his great work, extending to over 700 pages, 
I think he establishes his contention that the 
masses of involved verbiage which, in Chapters 
I. and II., we found it necessary to clear out 
of the way, arose in every case from his 
attempts to extricate himself from the maze 
of contradictions in which his philosophical 
procedure had involved him. I have not, 
however, thought it advisable on that account 
to make any alterations in the earlier chapters. 
Dr. Hammacher’s lengthy and profound in-— 
vestigations confirm my own simple direct 
analysis at every point, and the doubts which I 
sometimes expressed as to whether Marx were 
really in the state of mental fog indicated 
by his words, or whether he might not 
have raised the fog intentionally in order to 
bewilder his readers, were such as would 
almost inevitably arise in the mind of any — 
critic who had not traced these extraordinary 
performances to their source by a detailed 
analysis of the devious wanderings of Marx’s 
mind. Dr. Hammacher, in accomplishing this 
task, has completely and for ever destroyed 
the pretensions of Marxism to rank as in any 
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sense a scientific scheme; but I think I am 
justified in the opinion that in doing this he 
has triumphantly established Marx’s honesty 
of purpose. 

It would be entirely out of place in this 
volume to attempt to follow Dr. Hammacher in 


any part of his able and exhaustive analysis, 


for even if space were available, it would 
appeal only to minds of more than a little 
philosophical training. The source of one of 
Marx’s most fundamental errors is, however, 
immediately obvious—that is to say, his 
assumption that labour, mental and manual, 
may be expressed in terms of manual labour 
only, or more simply, as I explained in Chapter 
py 13, in terms of mechanical work only. 
The practical absurdity of this was demon- 
strated in that chapter. It is, however, a 
necessary consequence of Marx’s materialism, 
for, according to this view, directivity has no 
real existence. The skilled engineer and 
the navvy are both mechanical dolls, mere 
puppets, entirely controlled by their environ- 
ment, and entirely without initiative. There 
is, therefore, on the materialist view, no more 


fundamental difference between the navvy and 


the engineer than exists between two puppets 
in a marionette show, one of which is dressed 
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to resemble a king and the other clothed as 
a peasant. Their actions might be inter- 
changed by the puller of the strings. 


It was with this mental equipment that 


Marx came in contact with the Socialists of 
France and of England, and Zhe Quarterly 
Review observes: “The extent of the pre- 
eminent influence he has exercised lies not 
in any originality, but in the fact that he 
united three streams of thought—the German 


metaphysical, the French political revolu-— 


tionary, and the English economic.” He was 
largely influenced by the French Socialist, 
Proudhon, and by English Socialists whom 
he afterwards met in London. Zhe Quarterly 
Review points out that English Socialism de- 


rived its origin from Godwin’s Political Justice, — 
published in 1793; that his ideas were taken 
up by Charles Hall, a medical man, in 1805, _ 
and further developed by the writers Thomp- 
son, Hodgskin, Edwards, and Gray! some 
twenty years later; while, in 1831, William 


Carpenter, in his principles of Soccal Economy, 


formulated a number of propositions which 
approach the standpoint of modern Socialism — 


much more closely than the Communist 


* See The Right to the Whole Produce oj Labour, by Dr. 


Anton Menger, with introduction by Prof, H. S. Foxwell. 
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manifesto of Marx and Engels, which was 
drawn up in 1847-48. 

It was under these influences that Marx 
studied such economists as Ricardo and Rod- 
bertus, exaggerated the errors of their defective 
analysis, and built up from their systems, com- 
bined with the Socialistic teachings he had 
imbibed from various sources, what appeared 
to the superficial observer to be a consistent 
scheme. The elements were not due to Marx, 
who did not even attempt to test them by 
comparison with observation, the first essential 
to a scientific system. He does not appear 
ever to have been inside one of the factories 
about which he wrote. He simply fitted 
assumed facts and arguments into the abstract 
and fundamentally erroneous conception with 
which he started. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that a system constructed in this manner 
should lead to Collectivist economics charac- 
terised by Prof. Albert Schatz’ in the follow- 
ing powerful passage quoted in 7he Quarterly 
Review (July 1910) :— 

‘‘ Driven from their own field, miracles have 
taken refuge in political economy. You will 
hear it said, as a perfectly natural thing, that 
by working less you gain more; that by 


1 L’Individualisme économique et social. 
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producing dearer you can sell cheaper; that by 
paralysing initiative you form strong wills, 
well-seasoned minds, and powerful nations ; 
that by entrusting affairs to incapable hands 
you secure good administration ; that by pro- 
mising the people to give them the moon you 
show a sincere love for them; that with poor 
individuals you make a rich society ; that by 
disorganising the whole of which we are part 
you work usefully to make us happy.” 
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CHAPTER. VIII 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF MATERIALISTIC 
DETERMINISM}? 


Tue hypothesis of materialism may be ex- 
pressed most simply in the statement :— 

Matter and motion are the only realitres in 
the universe, and mind has no tndependent 
existence of its own. 

Some Materialists have asserted that mind 
is simply secreted by the brain, just as bile is 
secreted by the liver. Others, for whom such 
a conception is altogether too gross, and 
obviously absurd, take refuge in the vague- 
ness of stating that mind is a product of 


“matter, or that mind is potentially inherent 


in matter. 

Deferring for a moment the criticism of this 
initial hypothesis, it clearly does not, in itself, 
provide for the observed ordered scheme of 
nature. The Materialist, therefore, introduces 


1 Materialistic Determinism is simply the hypothesis formed 
by the conjunction of the hypothesis of mecessé¢y with that of 
materialism. 
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the further hypothesis that the motions of this — 
matter take place in accordance with unalter- 
able, or necessary, laws. He does not admit 
that this is a mere hypothesis, but claims that 
it is a legitimate conclusion from experience, — 
an absolutely unjustifiable claim. What we | 
call, for brevity, natural laws, are nothing 
more than generalised expressions of the 
results of our very limited experience, ex- 
pressions of our belief that our past experi- 
ences wz/Z be repeated in the future. The 
Materialist changes w2// into must, which is 
nothing else than the personification of natural 
law, one of the worst of pseudo-scientific 
absurdities. Having excluded the regulative 
action of mind, which is essential to an 
ordered scheme of nature, he reintroduces 
it surreptitiously in the illegitimate form of 
personified law, which is thereby practically 
represented as a kind of deity, and imagines 
that in this manner he has eliminated the 
lawgiver whose existence is a necessary 
implication of the existence of law. As 
Huxley has written:’ “If it is certain that 
we can, have no knowledge of the nature of 
either matter or spirit, and that the notion of 


* “ Physical Basis of Life,” Lay Sermons, pp. 124, 125. See 
also Problem of the Universe, pp. 461-462. 
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necessity is something illegitimately thrust 
into the perfectly legitimate conception of 
law, the materialistic position that there is 
nothing in the world but matter, force, and 
necessity, is as utterly devoid of justification as 
the most baseless of theological dogmas.” 

The Materialist evades the necessity of 
accounting for the creation and building up 
of the universe, in the absence of creative 
and directive intelligence, by the further 
assumption that the universe is eternal. He 
assumes that the changes and interchanges 
observed and revealed by scientific research 
form part of an eternal process which always 
has been, and always will be. As Ramsay 
MacDonald writes in his preface to the 
English translation of Ferri’s Socalism and 
Positive Science: “It may be true logically, 
as Ferri asserts, that once the evolutionary 
process is granted, it is as easy to swallow 
the gnat of eternal and self-existent force and 
matter, as it is to swallow the camel of an 
eternal and self-existent God.” 

This assumption is, however, absolutely in- 
consistent with the conclusions of modern physi- 
cal science. I have demonstrated elsewhere’ 
that the eternal existence of a universe 


1 Problem of the Universe, pp. 235, 413, 449, 560. 
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containing molecularly - constituted matter is 
possible only under the control of purposive 
intelligence. It is there proved that the 
eternal existence of such a universe is, in 
the absence of continuous intelligent control, 
of mathematically infinite improbability. It is 
also proved that such control is perfectly con- 
sistent with dynamical laws, and therefore with 
the observed laws of nature. It is shown, more- 
over, that control of precisely similar character, 
although on a much smaller scale, is exercised 
by every living being known to us, the amount 
of such control increasing with the intelligence 
of the living agent. The exercise of such 
control is therefore ascertainable by ordinary 
observation. As a simple illustration of the 
cogency of the demonstration, I have pointed 
out’ that the process employed in the investi- 
gation of the possibility of the eternal exist- 


ence of the universe, subject only to dynamical | 


laws, that is to say, in the absence of intelligent 
directive control, may be applied to the inves- 
tigation of the comparatively simple dynamical 
system consisting of a kettle of water placed 
on a fire. It may be shown in this way that 
it is infinitely improbable, although theoreti- 


cally possible without the infringement of any 


1 Problem of the Universe, p. 450. 
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known dynamical law, that the water should 
freeze instead of boiling. A comparison of 
the two cases shows that the possibility of 
the water freezing instead of boiling is greater 
than the possibility of the eternal existence of 
an uncontrolled universe. The Materialist is 
therefore driven back upon the alternative of a 
universe which has had a beginning in time, 
and is running down to a state of physical 
death, in which no further change is possible. 
Moreover, the same investigation which shows 
that the universe cannot be eternally self- 
existent, shows that the initial conditions 
could not arise spontaneously from pre- 
existing conditions of matter in motion in 
accordance with the observed laws of nature. 
I have, however, proved * that the same intelli- 
gent controlling power which would be capable 
of maintaining the universe in eternal existence, 
would be sufficient to account for the establish- 
ment of the initial conditions. This argument 
is, in itself, absolutely destructive of the 
materialistic position. The advent of life, 
according to the Materialists, consists in 
nothing else than an increase in the com- 
plexity of motion of the matter forming what 
Huxley has called the physical basis of bfe, 


1 Problem of the Universe, chap. xxiii. 
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or protoplasm. If this were so, it might be 
supposed that there would be no insuperable 
difficulty in discovering the conditions necessary 
for the transformation of non-living into living 
matter, and even making it possible for the 
experimenter to effect the transformation of 
non-living matter into living beings. In- 
numerable attempts have been made to 
demonstrate the possibility of such a trans- 
formation, but every one has been a complete 
failure. Tyndall wrote in the Mzneteenth 
Century in 1878: “I affirm that no trust- 
worthy shred of experimental testimony exists 
to prove that life in our day has ever 
appeared independently of antecedent life.” 
His statement is still as indisputably true 
as when it was made. The Materialist is 
therefore reduced to the alternative of assum- 


ing, in spite of the negative evidence, that. 


spontaneous generation must have occurred 
at some time or another, or that life has 
always existed in an eternal universe. We 
have seen, however, that an eternal universe 
is an impossibility in the absence of the 
directive intelligence which the Materialist 
assumes to be non-existent. Even if this 
impossibility could be evaded, the advocate 
of the eternal existence of living matter as 
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accounting for the presence of life on our 
earth would find himself compelled to select 
one of two further assumptions of the most im- 
probable character. He must either assume 
that living matter was capable of existing in 
the fire-mist stage through which the earth 
and the other bodies of our solar system 
have passed, or he must assume that germs 
of life are capable of transmission across 
interstellar spaces too vast for the utmost 
stretch of our imagination to succeed in 
picturing them. 

So far we have considered the materialistic 
presentation only in so far as it deals with 
inanimate nature, and have seen that it offers 
no solution whatever of the advent of life. 
We have not yet considered what account it 
can give of the nature of life and living beings. 
When this is done, the observer can no longer 
look upon the world as simply a picture which 
has no immediate relation to himself. It then 
becomes a picture in which he has to find a 
place for himself. When we reach this stage 
we find that it is not merely a badly drawn 
picture. The whole picture fades into a 
mist of intangible shadows. We find, not 
merely that materialism is scientifically un- 
tenable, not merely that it is an erroneous 
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system built up of guesses unsupported by 
experience and unguided by scientific insight. 
We find that, in the words of Sir Leslie 
Stephen's well-known criticism, “It is not so 
much an error as an absurdity.” 

In dealing with the phenomena of life as 
presented by materialistic determinism, it is 
impossible to maintain a self-consistent attitude. 
unless it be continuously borne in mind that 
the picture is a purely objective one, in which 
there is no place for the thinking subject, 
whether this be the writer or the reader. I 
shall therefore describe the picture as it appears 
to me, looking at it from outside, as a repre- 
sentation of a world in which I have no place, 
like a moving panorama of scenes from some 
unfamiliar land. I ask the reader, as he 
follows my words, to imagine himself in my 
place, and to gaze on the same panorama as_ 
one in which he neither has nor can have. 
part. I must first, however, remind him that, 
according to materialistic determinism, there is 
nothing in any one of these pictures but matter 
and motion, and that every action of every part 
was determined millions of years ago, when the 
earth was a seething mass of molten rock; and 
millions of years earlier still, when the whole 


matter of our solar system was a nebulous 
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mist extending through inconceivable immen- 
sities of space. I will suppose that a learned 
materialistic friend stands at my elbow, ready 
to afford such explanations of the world of 
materialistic determinism as my benighted con- 
dition as an inhabitant of the world of pur- 
posive action, the world of science and common 
sense, may call for. 

I cast out of my mind, for the time, the 
scientific objections already considered. 
accept, as a provisional working hypothesis, 
the assumption that the universe consists only 
of matter in motion in obedience to fixed laws, 
although I fully recognise that the existence of 
fixed laws without a lawgiver to fix them must 
necessarily be a pure assumption, so that from 
this point of view alone, the materialistic hypo- 
thesis could never become a complete and 
satisfying theory of the world. Picture after 
picture passes before my view. I recognise 
the successive phases of the earth’s history, 
as revealed by the researches of astronomy, 
physics, and geology, and as yet no further 
difficulty is introduced. Then there appears 
that most lowly of all recognised living 
organisms, the Moneron,’ consisting of a single 
cell, without nucleus or integument, a mere 


1 See Problem of the Universe, p. 477- 
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globular mass of slime. As I watch it, I see 
portions of the mass projected in all directions 
in the form of minute tentacles. One of these 
comes in contact with a tiny particle of flint, 
which slightly deflects the tentacle, but gives 
rise to no further result. Another tentacle 
comes in contact with a minute living creature. 
The latter is instantly surrounded by a net- 
work of tentacles thrown out from the primary 
ones in its vicinity, and the creature is drawn 
into the interior of the Moneron, which resumes 
its globular shape. I watch the smaller creature — 
slowly dissolving, and its substance permeating 
that of the Moneron. I remark to my friend 
that here is evidently purposive action. The 
creature feels the urge of hunger, and is able 
to distinguish between foodstuffs and inert 
particles. How do you account for it? His 
reply is that this purposive action is the first 
beginning of mind in its most elementary form, 
and that it wast be secreted within the structure 
of the Moneron. I do not like the expression 
must be. When it is employed by a learned 
professor it nearly always corresponds to the 
favourite formula of the insufficiently prepared 
examinee, and simply means I don’t know how 
to prove. I have two objections to raise. In 
the first place, it is impossible, under the highest 
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microscopical power, to detect any trace of 
structure in the Moneron. Inthe second place, 
purposive action is something entirely un- 
known in inanimate matter, its presence in 
which would be inconsistent with the observed 
Newtonian laws of motion, which form the 
foundation of dynamics. How could anything 
of such an entirely new order as purposive 
action possibly arise out of any mere increase 
in the complexity of motion of the particles of 
matter? His answer to the first objection is 
that there #ust be some structure, as otherwise 
there would be no way of accounting for the 
secretion. This structure mzght be of atomic 
dimensions, and therefore below the reach of 
microscopic observation. As to why this secre- 
tion, if it existed, should possess this entirely 
new property, he could only acknowledge that 
it was a mystery. Materialism has no better 
answers to give, and they are obviously no 
answers at all. 

I next watched a seriesof pictures representing 
purposive action in various kinds of plants, and 
its steady increase in the ever-ascending stages 
of animal development, ultimately becoming 
conscious. I asked my friend how he would 
account for purposive action becoming con- 
sciously directed. He pulled me up at once, 
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and declared that consciousness has no direc- 
tive power. Purposive action, he maintained, 
whether manifested in connection with the 
Moneron or in connection with the conscious- 
ness of the ablest engineer, or scientific thinker, 
or philosopher, is, like all other action, entirely 
determined by the pre-existing physical condi- 
tions. Consciousness is nothing but a mirror 
in which the material world is reflected and 
transformed into thought (see quotation from 
Karl Marx, p. 247, ante). The appearance of 
consciousness he could not account for; it was 
another mystery. It certainly, he declared, 
does not give men or animals any control over 
their surroundings. They are, on the con- 
trary, entirely controlled by their surroundings. 
The ablest of mankind are nothing more than 
chips of wood tossed upon the angry waves, 
except that they know that they are being 
tossed, and imagine that they can exercise 
some small control over the tossing. This is, 
however, merely an illusion. Then, I replied, if 
I were to strike you in the face, it would be just 
as unreasonable for you to feel angry with me, 
and strike me in return, as if you were to 
destroy a valuable rose bush in anger at 
pricking your finger with one of its thorns. 
He declared that I was perfectly right in my 
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conclusions; and when I asked him if he 
always acted upon these principles, he showed 
some annoyance, and asked me if I knew any- 
body who always regulated his actions by strict 
logic. Materialistic determinism is simply 


absolute fatalism, but I have never heard of 


a Materialist, outside of a lunatic asylum, who 
attempted logically to carry out his principles 
in the details of his daily life. 

One more picture arrested my attention ; it 
was simply a litter of three puppies, all dif- 
ferently marked. I asked my friend, how do 
you account for the differences in the puppies ? 
What possible differences could have existed 
in their physical antecedents or environment 
to account for the variation, since they were 
born of the same parents? His only reply 
was that if that question could be answered 
satisfactorily it would solve the greatest diffi- 
culty of the evolutionary theory. Finally, 
I asked him how he would account for the 
continuance of the sense of personal identity 
throughout the greater part of a long human 
life, in the course of which every material 
particle in the brain had been replaced several 
times over. He had, however, no reply to 
give. 

I will now cease to look at the materialistic 
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representation of the world as something 
entirely outside myself, and try to connect 
myself with it, and, finally, to extend the pic- 
ture in such a manner as to find a place for 
myself within it: To effect this, I must direct 
my attention inwards instead of outwards. I 
must ask myself this question: How do I 
become aware of the external picture to begin 
with? It then immediately becomes evident 
that the external world cannot possibly become 
known to me in any other way than in the form 
of pictures formed in my own mind. The 
whole world is, for me, as for every human 
being who has attained to the level of self- 
consciousness, divided primarily into two funda- 
mental parts, the self and the not-self. As I 
have expressed it elsewhere:* “It is impossible 
to question the existence of the self. Theoreti- 
cally, we may question the existence of the not- 
self or external world; that is to say, each one 
of us may ask himself the question: Am I the 
all, or is there something outside of myself? 
The question is, however, answered as soon as 
it is framed, for the limitations of the power of 
the self to order its own states of consciousness 
compel the belief in something outside of, and 
conditioning, the self. We may maintain, with 


* Problem of the Universe, p. 466. 
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the pure Idealist, that there is no material 
external world, but we are then compelled to 
admit the existence of an external power which 
orders our states of consciousness as if there 
were an external world. That is to say, in 
order to avoid the hypothesis directly presented 


by consciousness as the interpretation of its 


states, we introduce it in another form.” 

We see therefore that the materialist hypo- 
thesis, although it appears at first sight plausible 
enough to the man who only looks outwards, 
who has never learned to turn his gaze inwards 
and reflect upon his own mind, is really a 
complete inversion of the actual facts. The 
Materialist is standing upon his head, although 
it seems to him, until he has attained sufficient 
intelligence to reflect, that he is standing on 
his feet. Matter in motion, therefore, instead 
of constituting the ultimate reality, is simply 
the hypothesis by which we co-ordinate and 
account for the facts of consciousness, that is 
to say, our mental states; or, as Huxley has 


expressed it:' “All the phenomena of nature 


are, in their ultimate analysis, known to us 


only as facts of consciousness.” 


Materialistic schemes (and any others which 


‘represent the universe as purposeless) are 


1 Lay Sermons, p. 296, or Problem of the Universe, p. 466. 
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essentially irrational; for they exclude reason 
from the universe, except for its introduction 
at a late stage in the evolution of life. They 
therefore represent reason as arising out of a 
system in which reason was not originally pre- 
sent. If reason were so developed by the 
Darwinian principle of Matural Selectzon, we 
should, as Mr. Balfour points out in The 
foundations of Belief, have no grounds for 
assuming that it could possibly be of such a 
kind as to form a reliable guide, beyond assist- 
ing man in maintaining his physical existence. 
Natural selection could not be effective in 
developing reason for use in the higher regions 
of scientific and philosophical thought. The 
higher development of reason, therefore, if 
developed out of a state of unreason, would, 
on the purposeless hypothesis of the world, be 
unguided. Now there are more wrong ways 
than right ways in which it might develop 
under these circumstances. It would therefore 
be more likely to lead us astray than to direct 
us rightly. 

It is not sufficient for our purpose to have 
demonstrated the impossibility and absurdity of 
the view of the world which forms the founda- 
tion of Marxian Socialism. The anti-socialist 
cannot rest satisfied with demonstrating the 
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rottenness of the foundations of the socialist 
theory of the state. He must know the nature 
of the foundations on which he himself 
takes his stand. He must first thoroughly 
satisfy himself of their solidity and absolute 
impregnability, and thereby qualify himself 
to demonstrate them to others. Finally, he 
must be able to show how the very nature of 
these foundations leads, of logical necessity, to 
the development of principles of state action 
which are absolutely destructive of socialistic 
theories in all their numerous forms. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE RATIONAL VIEW OF THE WORLD 


ANY system in which the universe is presented 
as a purposeless system of unreason in which 
purposiveness, and ultimately reason, unac- 
countably appear somewhere and somewhen, 
on the earth, for example, at a comparatively 
late period of its history, can only be described 
as an irrational system. Such systems have, 
as we have seen, been propounded, and by 
thinkers of considerable ability, but never, in 
the history of thought, by a first-class thinker. 
The only view of the world which can be 
called a rational one is that in which the pur- 
pose and reason observed as now existing in it 
are presented as arising from the Eternal Pur- 
pose and Reason which alone can adequately 
account for their appearance in finite form. 
To the thinker of modern India, as to his 
forefathers of 4000 years ago, the authors of 
the Vedas, this Eternal Reason is the one 
present reality in comparison with which all 
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else is but as an illusion. From this start- 
ing-point, moreover, those ancient thinkers de- 
veloped a physical theory of the world which, 
in its broad outlines, bears a startlingly close 
resemblance to the most recent developments 
of physical science, as set forth in my work 
on The Problem of the Unwerse. It is there 
‘described how the advance of electrical theory 
has led to the conception of material substance 
as built of atoms, each of which consists of a 
group of sub-atoms, or electrons, revolving in 
orbital motion about a central mass of electrons, 
while each electron is itself a distribution of 
strain, or strain-form, in the all-pervading ether, 
which is therefore the basis of all forms of 
matter. Optical and other electrical pheno- 
mena show that this primeval ether must be 
permeated throughout by energy 1 of spin of a 
complex type, the amount of this energy per 
‘unit of volume being everywhere the same. 
It is shown further (see p. 470), that the ascer- 
tained properties of the ether arise entirely 
from the presence of the energy, so that if this 
i Energy is simply capacity of doing work, the energy of 
a physical system being the amount of work which would be 
obtained from the complete exhaustion of its energy. Such 
complete exhaustion is, however, a physical impossibility. It 
would involve the extinction of the phenomenal existence of 
the system. 
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could be removed there would remain nothing 
of which we could ascertain the presence by 
any conceivable means, that is to say, nothing 
having phenomenal existence. It follows, there- 
fore, that energy is the sole ultimate pheno- 
menal basis of matter; and therefore all inter- 
actions between mind and matter, as exhibited, 
for example, in the capacity possessed by the 
human mind of influencing, and being influenced 
by, external objects, find their ultimate expres- 
sion in the form of interactions between mind 
and energy. If mind be defined as the entity 
which forms the basis of all the phenomena of 
consciousness in man and the higher animals, 
and of all those purposive actions which enable 
the lower as well as the higher forms to modify 
the relations between themselves and _ their 
material environment,’ it follows that purposive 
action by living beings on inanimate matter 
consists in changes of energy distribution. 
Mind has therefore the power of directing 
energy. The definition of mind given above 
represents the distinction between living and 
non-living matter as consisting in the presence 
or absence of mind. Now all living matter, 


* Herbert Spencer’s criterion of life is a capacity for “the 
continuous adjustment of internal relations to external rela- 
tions.” Principles of Biology, vol. i. p. 74. 
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and living matter only, has the power of re- 
producing its kind, that is to say, of conferring 
life upon previously inanimate matter. Mind 
is therefore the giver of life. Again, we saw 
(p. 262, ante) that without intelligent guidance, 
the universe could not be eternally existent, 
‘and if running down from an initial state to a 
final state of quiescence, or physical death, this 
initial condition could not spontaneously arise 
from pre-existing conditions. This could, how- 
ever, be effected by mind of sufficient intelli- 
gence, and possessing, to a sufficient degree, 
the power of guidance, that is to say, of alter- 
ing the distribution of energy, and the powers 
necessary to such a mind would differ only in 
degree and not in kind from the observed 
powers of living beings. This naturally sug- 
gests, in the first place asa working hypothesis, 
the concept of an all-pervading universal mind, 
or omnipresent intelligence, forming an entity 
even more fundamental than the all-pervading 
ether, and having powers of a higher degree, 
but of the same kind, as the observed powers 
of living beings. I have shown that this 
assumption is all that is requisite to account 
for the building up of the universe of inanimate 
matter and the establishment of the observed 
laws of nature, starting only with the amount 
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of energy now present in the universe, dis- 
tributed in any manner. It also accounts for 
the origin of life as the association with material 
bodies of units of mind proceeding from the 
universal mind, and therefore affords a complete 
explanation of all the phenomena described in 
connection with the Moneron. The variation 
in the markings of the puppies are fully 
accounted for by the building up of the em- 
bryos within the body of the mother under 
the guidance, though unaccompanied by con- 
sciousness, of the maternal mind. The advent 
of reason, and of the ethical faculties of mind, 
are accounted for by the increasing influx of 
mind from the universal mind, as the suitable 
bodily structure is attained in the course of 
development. 

_ The physical nature of the argument affords 
only a limited presentation of the primal in- 
telligence, but it is shown! that the relation 
established between mind and energy, together 
with the nature of physical causality in the 
light of our present knowledge, enables us to 
complete the argument by way of the Hegelian 
logic, and so to effect the complete rationalisa- 
tion of the universe of mind and matter in 
terms of the Eternal Self-consciousness as 


* Problem of the Universe, p. 498. 
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the self-existent, self-determined, and therefore 
infinite, Ultimate Reality. Reason, the highest 
principle of mind as we know it, is therefore 
shown to reign supreme throughout the 
universe, subject only to the possible existence 
of higher principles representing aspects of the 
Ultimate Reality which are beyond the reach 
either of our powers of observation or of our 
reason. 

Every human mind is here presented as a 
finite manifestation of the Universal Mind, 
each with its own specific determination, giving 
it a certain independence, and enabling it to 
play a real, though limited, part in the control 
of nature. Every such unit of mind will be 
impelled by the very law of its being, which 
is the direct consequence of its derivation from 
the universal mind, to endeavour, as soon as it 
has risen to the stage of self-conscious reflec- 
tion, to seek for, and endeavour to fulfil, this 
law. Its specific determination, expressing 
itself in and through the material environment 
of its own bodily structure, and the relations 
of that structure to the general material 
environment, constitutes the freedom of the 
individual, rising into personality as that 
freedom is realised. 

In the earlier stages of the evolution of life 
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the impulse towards the fulfilment of the law 
of its being, which is experienced by every 
organism, is mainly external, the chief factor 
being the principle of the elimination of the 
unfit, generally known as the law of natural 
selection. Purposive action which, as we have — 
seen, is exhibited even by the lowest organisms, 
becomes more and more predominant as the | 
organism rises in the scale. With the advent 
of consciousness, pain, which is nature’s warn- 
ing signal indicative of the deviation of the 
organism from self-realisation in accordance 
with the law of its being, begins to play a part 
of steadily increasing importance. It is only 
in man, after he has reached the stage of re- 
flective self-consciousness, that the fulfilment 
of the law of his being presents itself as an end 
to be consciously sought for. If we picture 
to ourselves the practical impossibility of a 
man existing apart from his fellows and from 
all other conscious life, the question of the 
elimination of evil could only present itself to 
him as the avoidance of pain, including its 
minor form of discomfort. Even, however, in 
such an imaginary case, the elimination of evil 
could only be effected by the fulfilment of the 
law of his being under these elementary con- 
ditions. Here evil is plainly seen to consist 
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simply in deviations from the law of his being. 
Evil is a necessary consequence of free-will in 
a world of progress. In a determinist world 
it would be unnecessary, and its existence in 
such a world would justify disbelief in an all- 
powerful, benevolent God. But in such a 
‘world men and all other living creatures could 
be nothing but automatic machines. If a bene- 
volent outsider could gaze upon a determinist 
world of pain and suffering, he would be 
logically justified in desiring to eliminate evil 
by a change in the conditions, which could 
only be effected by external means. It would, 
however, be absolute foolishness for him to 
wonder why the automatic conscious machines 
in this world did not devise and establish such 
mechanism for themselves. He might wonder 
whether the whole complex mechanism were so 
constructed that the suffering would ultimately 
diminish or even be completely eliminated, 
but that this could be effected by conscious 
automata that were powerless to control even 
their own desires could only be suggested by 
a candidate for Bedlam. 

If, however, the same outsider were gazing 
upon a world of free-will, such as our own has 
been shown to be, he would see two alterna- 
tive methods, by either of which the suffering 
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might be diminished. The first would be to 


endeavour to accelerate the observed progress 
by promoting in every possible way the free 


development of personality, resulting in more 


complete self-realisation, and therefore more 
complete conformity to the law of his being, 
on the part of each individual. The second 
alternative, which would commend itself to a 
socialist onlooker, would be the imposition of 
an external regulative mechanism designed to 
diminish suffering by arresting the progress 


towards increased freedom through more perfect © 


self-realisation, and reducing the individuals as 
far as possible to the state of automatic machines 
externally controlled. The anti-Socialist con- 
siders that even if such external ameliorative 
control were possible, the remedy would be 
worse than the disease. The clear thinker, 
whatever might be his prepossessions, would 
at once recognise the absolute impossibility of 
any such mechanical system being worked and 


controlled on any universal democratic basis, for 


the successful development of the system would 
involve a continuously increasing automatism, 
and therefore an increasing inability to exercise 
the requisite control on the part of the people 


growing up under it. The control would there- 


fore necessarily pass into the hands of those 
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who had been least affected by the system, and 
this would result in an abrupt division between 
a ruling class and a ruled class. The more 
incompetent members of the ruling class, as the 
latter increased in numbers in the course of 
nature, would be driven across the dividing line 
into the ruled class. The subject class would, 
however, in consequence of the nature of their 
subjection, become increasingly differentiated 
from the ruling class, so that there would be 
no possibility of passing upwards across the 
dividing line. 

These considerations will be found to provide 
a definite principle for the determination of the 
legitimate sphere of State action. In my treat- 
ment of this question I have been greatly in- 
debted to Dr. S. S. Laurie’s little work on The 
Ethics of Reason, and his larger, and far more 
difficult work, Syuthetica. The latter is the 
one to which I am mainly indebted, having 
read it through quite recently coming across a 
review of it. I found it in such striking agree- 
ment with my own point of view, that it sent 
me, first to the earlier work first mentioned, 
and finally to his Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta, 
of which the first edition appeared in 1884, in 
order to discover how he had arrived at the 
view of the mind of man as a /tmztisation of 
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Mind-Universal, practically identical with my_ 
own view as set forth in the Problem of the 
Universe, twenty-six years later. I found that 
he had arrived at it by a purely metaphysical 
argument, of great depth and power, on the 
basis of an analysis of the phenomena of 
percipience, or knowing. My own argument? 
followed the much easier physical path, the 
last short step only, from the finite physical 
conception of the Universal Mind to the in-— 
finite Ultimate Reality, penetrating into the 
rarefied atmosphere of the metaphysician, in 
which most of us find it difficult to breathe 
with comfort for any lengthy period. 

1 This argument was developed in much greater detail than 
was possible in the present chapter in the first four of the 
author’s recent Manchester lectures on Modern Physics and 


Rational Ethics. ‘These lectures will be published very shortly 
after the issue of this volume. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE 


In the earlier stages of the life of man upon 
the earth, men appear to have aggregated, 
first into families, and then into larger com- 
munities, partly impelled thereto by considera- 
tions of defence against external enemies and 
by economic conditions, but, in all probability, 
still more strongly impelled by the gradual 
growth of the sympathy which lies at the base 
of the gregarious nature of man, and even of 
the lower animals. This sympathy is the de- 
velopment of the altruistic principle which 
appears at a very early stage in the evolution 
of life, in the form of parental care of offspring. 
If we trace the growth of the altruistic principle 
from its appearance up to its highest develop- 
ment in existing humanity, we find that its 
rate of growth increases relatively to that of 
the individualistic principle. Both, however, 
in healthy races, animal or human, must 
continue to grow. If the development of 
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individualism cease, retrogression begins, and 
the race disappears to make way for stronger 
ones. 

It is only in a community that the altruistic 
principle can have scope for development, so 
that it is only in a community that man can 
fulfil the law of his being, and it is therefore in 
fulfilment of this law that men form themselves 
into communities. Man enters a community 
as a free-will, and carries his free-self, or per- 
sonality, into the society which he forms, and 
is not, as socialists maintain, the product of the 
society. He does not surrender his person- 
ality, his right to the free development of his 
activities, mental, moral, and industrial. This 
right is an inherent one, which cannot be 
surrendered, for its basis is the law of man’s 
being, and its surrender would involve a denial 
of the origin of this law in the Eternal Self- 
consciousness, that is to say, in God Himself, 
the origin and fount of all personality. It is, 
moreover, the only inherent right of man. The 
essential condition of its free development is 
that each man should respect the similar right 
of his fellows, for otherwise a return to savagery 
would be inevitable. The growth of sym- 
pathy which, in accordance with the law of 


man’s being, must accompany progress in true 
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self-realisation, exhibits itself in the form of 
good-will to others and a desire for the good- 
will of others being expressed towards himself. 
This leads naturally to the growth of social 
co-operation which, if this term were not now 
appropriated to a special method of social 
co-operation, might well be called Soczalism. 

I have called it Soczahty. Socialism has now 
become a technical term applying only to those 
methods of attempting to carry sociality into 
practice which involve the socialisation of the 
means of production, distribution, and exchange. 
It is against the principles included or implied 
in this formula, both in their relation to the 
economic issue and to all the other issues of 
life and conduct, that the anti-socialist wages 
unrelenting war. 

_ Frederick Denison Maurice, Charles Kings- 
ley, and Bishop Westcott, the first president of 
the Christian Social Union, were all strenuous 
advocates of sociality. Not one of them was a 
socialist, according to the now accepted mean- 
ing of the word, yet they all spoke of themselves 
as socialists, this being a term then applied to 
all advocates of social co- -operation, or sociality, 
The Rev. James Adderley, in Zhe Parson in 
Socialism, candidly admits (pp. 158 and 182) 
that neither Maurice, Kingsley, nor Westcott 
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was a socialist, but less honest socialists do not 
hesitate to make capital for their cause by claim- _ 
ing them as socialists. My own experience has — 
been that the confusion of thought between ~ 
sociality and socialism accounts for an enor- | 
mously large proportion of those who call them- — 
selves socialists, and who support socialism by 
their votes. Mr. Adderley’s book is from 
beginning to end an argument for sociality. 
All that he has to say for socialism is that he- 
believes in the formula himself, and is a sup- 
porter of socialism and socialists. Mr. I 
Ramsay MacDonald, in Soccalism and Society, — 
devotes some 190 pages to a very able argu- 
ment in favour of sociality, which he calls” 
socialism, while scarcely twenty pages are 
devoted to socialism itself’ To compensate 
for this, the Independent Labour Party pro- 
vides, in Ferri’s Soczalism and Positive Scrence 
(with a preface by the editor of the English 
edition, Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald), an excel- 
lent exposition of socialism as an agent for the 
destruction of religion, morality, and civilisa- 
tion. On the constructive side, all that Professor 
Ferri has to tell us (p. 114) is that :— 

“What scientific socialism can affirm, and 
what it does affirm with mathematical certainty, 
is that the current, the trajectory, of human 
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evolution is in a general sense indicated and 
foreseen by socialism, that is to say, in the 
sense of a continuous, progressive preponder- 
ance of the interests and benefit of the species 
over the individual—and consequently in the 
sense of a continuous socialisation of economic 
life, and through it, of juridical, moral, and poli- 
tical life. As to the small details of the new 
social edifice, we cannot foresee them precisely, 
because the new social edifice will be, and is, 
a natural and spontaneous product of human 
evolution which is already in the process of 
formation, general lines of which are already 
drawn and which is not an artificial construction 
imagined by some utopist or metaphysician.” 

It might be possible, by very judicious selec- 
‘tion, to form a community which would, for a 
‘time, live together, on the simple basis of free 
individual development and mutual sociality, in 
complete harmony. It is, however, a matter of 
universal experience that no human community 
can continue its existence for any length of 
‘time without the introduction of discordant 
‘elements, arising from the weakness of some 
individuals and the selfishness of others. It 
‘then becomes necessary, in order to maintain 
harmony, in other words justice, in the com- 
‘munity, to frame rules for its regulation, In 
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primitive communities these rules generally 
arose in the form of customs to which men felt 
their way, and at a later stage further rules 
were formulated, and customs modified, in the 
light of reason trained by experience. In order 
to ensure obedience to these rules it became 
necessary to formulate them with sanctions, © 
that is to say, under penalties for their infringe- 
ment, so converting the rules into laws, for a 
law is simply a rule formulated with a sanction. — 
The primary purpose of law is therefore justice 
as a guarantee of individual freedom. | 

In the formulation of laws, as in all social 
progress, the individual is always in evidence. 
The aristocracy of mind, invariably confined to 
a few, provides the motive power, and from it™ 
all great ideas derive their origin, although 
the community may ultimately assimilate, and 
benefit by them. 

The promulgation of laws involves a law- 
giver or sovereign who, as interpreting and 
formulating that general will which, at any 
given time, may be taken as representing the 
closest attainable approximation to the law 
of being of the community, is the origin 
of laws, the general will itself constituting 
their source. The general will may best be 


interpreted, according to the nature of the 
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community, by a single upright governor ruling, 
not for his own good, but for the general 
benefit ; by an aristocratic or oligarchic council; 
or by an elected representative body. Legis- 
lation for the good of the sovereign, or of any 
special class, leads to social disorder, which may 
end in disruption, and this applies as much to a 
democratic majority as to an absolute sovereign. 
The ideal of Marxian socialism, based upon a 
class war and class legislation, is obviously in 
direct opposition to these principles. 

Justice in its primary form, that of protecting 
the freedom of each individual from the en- 
croachments of other individuals, Plato calls 
negative justice. Later on it becomes also 
positive, assisting the development of each in- 
dividual. The laws against murder or theft 
are examples of negative justice, while foszteve 
justice is exemplified in sanitary and education 
laws. It is obvious that such a division is only 
one of general principle, and that no absolute 
line of demarcation can be drawn between these 
two forms of justice, when expressed in concrete 
form. On the Marxian view of society, as a 
series of units or particles held together by the 
pressure of external conditions, there would be 
no logical place for positive justice at all, nor 
any tendency for justice to pass beyond its 
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limits in the name of benevolence or philan- 
thropy. The only question that could possibly 


present itself would be, as Dr. Laurie* expresses — 


it, What is the Zeas¢t I can do for others in 
order to have free scope for my own desires ? 
On the basis of the rational view of the world, 
on the other hand, the State must clearly be re- 
garded, not as a machine minded by a police- 
man with authority behind him, but as an 


ethical organisation. The community, and — 


therefore its governing executive, the State, 


is, like the individual and the universe in which | 


he finds himself, instinct with purpose. The 
State contains within it from the first the ideal 
of harmony or justice. The obligation of the 


State to assist those unable to realise them- 


selves must therefore be governed by the same 


general considerations as determine the corre- | 


sponding duty of the individual. And it is 
obviously my duty to help another towards his 


self-realisation to the extent of removing ob-_ 


structions for which I am directly or indirectly 
responsible. The State may be regarded as 
simply a greater and more powerful man than 
any single member of the community. And it 





cannot be disputed that there are many evils — 


which arise as by-products, or unforeseen — 


1 Ethics of Reason, p. 182. 
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results, generated by the very organisation of 
civilised communities, together with the great 
benefits which such organisation confers on the 
community as a whole. It is clearly the duty 
of the State to remedy such unfortunate results 
of negative justice by removing obstructions, 


so arising, to the self-realisation of portions of 


the community. The Factory Acts, Truck 
Acts, Poor-law legislation, and the education of 
the people, afford familiar examples. As Dr. 
Laurie very well expresses it :' “ The end and 
idea of the whole organisation is justice, posi- 
tive as well as negative, and to permit the 
continuance of unjust relations among the 
citizens under the protection of physical force, 
is for the State to forego the very purpose of 
its existence, and to use its might in defiance 
of right. So soon as the public conscience is 


awakened to the existence of unjust relations. 


among men, the State is under the obligation 


to go as far in alleviating the conditions of life 
as the public conscience will let it go.” The 
‘limits to which it is legitimate to extend such 
actions are determined, for the State and for 
the individual, by the same fundamental con- 
_ siderations. [The ethical purpose of man is 
_ free self-realisation, freedom to seek the law 


1 Ethics of Reason, p. 204. 
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of his being, and freedom for the expression 
of his spontaneous activity under that law. It 
follows, therefore, that the State, like the in- 
dividual, may provide opportunities and guid- 
ance for the individual citizens where requisite. 
It is not, however, legitimate for either to do 
for any man what he can do for himself; for 
such action would be, not helpful, but harmful 
to the individual in question, and if carried out 
generally, would be injurious_to the ethical 
development of the seas 

The Socialist conception of the State, in the 
mechanical society imagined by Marx and his 
followers, is derived by a curiously illogical 
process. In such a society, as already pointed 
out, the State may be represented as a machine 
minded by a policeman, and it is clear that 
under such a system the whole of social ethics 
must necessarily be reduced to the one virtue 
of obedience. This machine is then represented 
as an organism of such a kind that the laws of 
its action can be arrived at without any study 
of its constituent parts, the individuals of the 
community, and cannot be deduced from the 
character of these individuals. Then, as Dr. 
Laurie observes :* “ The ‘organism,’ it seems, 
finds certain kinds of acts useful to itself and 


' Ethics of Reason, p. 209. 
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suited to its environment, and so there gradu- 
ally emerges a system of such useful acts and 
of the corresponding motive forces within men 
—the particles of the organism. These motive 
forces constitute the ethics of the individual as 
they do of the organism, working themselves, 
in the course of the ages, into the individual 
from the outside. The object makes the sub- 
ject.” The danger of such a conception lies 
‘in the fact of its reducing social ethics to mere 
obedience. If a community could be brought 
‘to accept this conception, it would be prepared 
for slavish submission to any individual, or 
group of individuals, that might succeed in 
‘obtaining control of the machine, for it is 
obvious that the machine could not control 
itself, The consequences are so well set forth 
by Dr. Laurie,’ that I shall quote him again : 
“A State collectivism, accordingly, in which 
‘the unqualified conception of an ‘organism ’ 
logically lands us, by restraining the free 
activity of each self-conscious personality, 
‘strikes not only at the liberty of the citizen 
in the vulgar acceptance of the term ‘liberty,’ 
‘but cuts off at the fountain-head the spring of 
‘the entire spiritual life of man. It is pro- 
foundly immoral; for with free activity must 
| 1 Ethics of Reason, p. 220. 
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perish all that distinguishes man from animal, 
and all must go in religion, philosophy, litera- 
ture, and art by which human life has been 
exalted and dignified. If these things still _ 
hold a place in the life of the race, it would 
be as a dim tradition of happier epochs. It 
has not been the race as a collective body 
which has created literature, and art, and re- 
ligion—no, not even political institutions and 
laws—but great personalities, in presence of 
whose genius the mass bowed the head in 
submission or acquiescence. An organised and — 
consistent collectivism would, like an absolute 
paternal despotism, be the grave of distinc- 
tive humanity.” We saw in Chapter V. that, 
with the exception of vainly retaining a place 
for art, this exactly represents the ideal Socialist 
state of the future as pictured in William 
Morris’s dream, Mews from Nowhere. We 
saw also that this ideal is the admitted aim 
of a very active and energetic, if somewhat 
unintellectual, group of socialists. 

A far more widely diffused Socialist ideal of 
the future is one in which man is to be all-in- 
all to himself, and all higher ideals are to be 
rejected as effete superstitions. It will be of 
interest to recall the opinion of one of the 
ablest scientific materialists of the last century, 
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Dr. Henry Maudsley. He actually believed 
such a future to be inevitable, but instead of 
regarding it as the paradise which the socialists 
claim, this is how he expressed himself: ‘‘ And 
here one cannot help being somewhat disturbed 


‘by the question : To what larger whole than 
‘itself shall humanity have regard? Will it dis- 
‘cover for itself a saving ideal in aspirations to 
do the service of a cosmical whole? Or will it 
be left finally without an ideal? When it comes 
to pass that humanity, fully constituted, is sen- 
sible of no vital relations to anything higher 
and larger than itself, and longs for no fuller 
‘Iife in the aim to attain a higher life outside 
| itself, it will then have reached the term of its 
development and the beginning of the end. 
|The impulse of evolution will have been 
exhausted in it.’ 


What an awful contemplation, that of the 
human race bereft of evolutional energy, dis- 


_ illusioned, without enthusiasm, without hope, 
_ without aspiration, without an ideal.” 


Many an able scientific thinker of the past 


century was oppressed with a similar brooding 
_ nightmare horror. I recall one, a friend of 
Professor Maudsley’s and my own, and my 
teacher as well, and how often I heard 


1 Body and Will, pp. 193 and 323. 
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-him express the sense of awful loneliness in-— 
volved in feeling that the All-Father was dead, 
and looking out upon an empty heaven and a 
soulless earth. The very pathos of such heart- 
cries is enough to reveal not only the existence, 
but the nobility of the souls these nren doubted, 
and redoubles our thankfulness that the onward 
march of science has for ever removed such 
fears from the mind of the scientific thinker of 
to-day. But still one hears the glib shallow- 
pate, whose mental outfit consists of scraps _ 
from the dust-heaps of discarded thought, pro- 
pounding such doctrines as a gospel for the 
regeneration of humanity. One feels tempted 
to ask oneself whether such an one may not be 
a cast back to his anthropoid ancestry. 
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We saw in Chapter X. that the rational 
view of the world not only leads to a definite 
concept of justice, but invests that concept 
with what we may call an eternal value, in 
that it shows it to be founded in the Eternal 
Self-consciousness, that is to say, in God. 
Not only is justice a law of man’s being, but 
a law of the universe, of which man is a 
part. Not only, therefore, must the universe 
be considered as an ethical system, but also 
the observed process of the universe, the pro- 
cess of evolution. Now men of science are 
absolutely unanimous in inferring from the 
observed laws of nature that life must even- 
tually become extinct upon the earth. If this 
involved the disappearance from the universe, 
that is to say, the extinction,‘of man, the highest 
product of evolution, there would appear to 
be no possibility of avoiding the conclusion 
that the process of evolution, as far as the 
earth is concerned, is without ethical purpose. 
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It would be like a railway with its terminus in 
the midst of a desert. That Charles Darwin 
was forcibly impressed by this consideration 
is shown by the following extract from his 
autobiography :— 

“With respect to immortality, nothing shows 
me [so clearly] how strong and instinctive 
a belief it is as the consideration of the view 
now held by most physicists, namely, that the 
sun, with all the planets, will in time grow too 
cold for life, unless, indeed, some great body 


i 


dashes into the sun, and thus gives it fresh 
life. Believing, as I do, that man in the 


distant future will be a far more perfect 
creature than he now is, it is an intolerable 
thought that he and all other sentient beings 
are doomed to complete annihilation after such 
long-continued slow progress. To those who 
fully admit the immortality of the human soul, 
the destruction of our world will not appear so 
dreadful.” 

This consideration, therefore, affords strong 
scientific support to that belief in immortality 
which has been held by the great philosophical 
thinkers and the great religious teachers of all 
ages. Moreover, the self-consciousness of 
man which, through the realisation of his 
freedom, rises into personality, involves, not 
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only specific determination, but self-determina- 
tion. That such personality should become 
disintegrated through the disintegration of the 
material body through which it functions is 
unthinkable, and we see how completely 
justified was Professor Huxley’s statement’ 
that physical science “effectually closes the 
mouths of those who pretend to refute it 
[the continuance of the human spirit after 
death] by objections deduced from merely 
physical data.” Science and superstition ever 
shave been, and ever will be, deadly foes, for 
they are, to a very great extent, rivals seeking 
‘similar ends by very different methods, and it 
is by their methods, and by their methods 
‘only, that they are distinguishable. The 
‘method of science is the method of reason, 
and the method of superstition is the method 
of unreason. The end sought by both is the 
passage from the particular to the general, 
the comprehension of isolated facts within 
general statements. The first step made by 
‘each is the same, a more or less guided 
guess. Science calls this guess a hypothesis, 
while superstition calls it a fact. 

Science tests its hypotheses by comparing 
‘their results with all possible available facts 


1 Science and Morals, p. 143. 
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that appear likely to be relevant, and it multi- 
plies these facts to the utmost extent possible 
by suitably devised experiments. The hypo- 
theses are only retained as long as their 
consequences prove to be in agreement with 
facts. When the consequences are in agree- 
ment with every relevant fact with which they 
can be compared they pass into established 
theories. But even then the proof that they 
are inconsistent with a single known fact will 
ensure their rejection, so that the path of 
scientific progress is bordered by the rubbish 
heaps of discarded theories. 

Superstition does not seek to test the guesses 
which it calls facts, and when it is driven to 
make the comparison, and the guesses are 
disproved, superstition continues to call them 
facts, and denies or distorts the actual 
facts. If a scientific hypothesis or theory be 
retained after being shown to be inconsistent 
with ascertained facts, it thereby becomes a 
superstition. It is therefore clear that a 
statement clothed in scientific terms may 
quite possibly be, and not infrequently is, 
a pure superstition; thus, for example, a 
discarded scientific theory may be resuscitated 
as a superstition, and imposed upon the 
ignorant and uneducated as science. 
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The purposeless mechanical view of the 
world upon which Marx founded his mechani- 
cal theory of society is usually dressed up in 
this manner, in the discarded rags of science, 
for the purpose of i imposing it upon the ignorant. 
The materialistic view of the world was still 
| held by some thinkers of ability at the time that 
Marx was formulating his theories, although 
‘it has never been accepted by a first-class 
‘thinker of any period. It was handed down 
from the minor Greek philosopher Democritus 
and his teacher Leucippus, and may have 
: 
| originated with them. Democritus is said to 
have visited the East, and his ideas were 
just such as might have been derived from 
‘the theory of Vedic philosophy by the 
irough-and-ready method of interchanging 
ithe places of mind and matter, or in other 
| words, by standing the Vedic theory upon its 
head, just as Marx derived his method from 
‘that of Hegel. Materialism as a _ theory 
lof the world has now, for several decades, 
‘been discarded by all rational thinkers as a 
proved absurdity, and Socialism has fallen 
iback upon a modification which attempts to 
lavoid the fundamental fallacies of Materialism 
jby the introduction of other absurdities less 
jeasily recognisable by the unscientific. This 
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modification has had the advantage, moreover, 
of being presented in vigorous and impressive 


4 semi 
ee as apiece: 


language by a writer who had acquired a ~ 
considerable reputation as a biologist by — 


genuine scientific work accomplished long 
before he deserted the scientific method for 


the method of superstition. The biologist is ‘ 
Professor Ernst Haeckel of Jena. His definite — 


declension from the scientific to the super- 
stitious method was first clearly set forth in 
an address given at Altenburg in 1892, and 


published under the title of Confesston of Fath 
of a Man of Science. The position there 
taken up was elaborated in a popular trea-_ 
tise, bearing the title World Riddles, which — 
appeared in 1892, and was translated into — 
English and published under the title of — 
The Riddle of the Universe, a year later. — 
The system propounded in this volume is — 
based on physical hypotheses which are 
inconsistent with each other, and with the 
fundamental laws which form the observa-— 


tional foundation of dynamics and of the 
whole structure of physical science. Even 
if the mutually destructive elements could be 


eliminated, the assumptions essential to the 
scheme would involve the destruction of the 
very foundations of modern science, and its 4 
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replacement by the most primeval superstition. 
Sir Oliver Lodge, writing in the Abert 
Journal, and in his little volume on Life and 
Matter, expresses the opinion that it would 
be impossible for a physicist to discuss such 
theories in terms of courtesy, Although, 
however, it may be impossible for the 
physicist to extend courtesy to physical 
absurdities, it does not follow, nor would 
Sir Oliver’s remark carry any such implica- 
tion, that there is any necessity that the most 
unsparing criticism of the absurdities them- 
selves should involve personal discourtesy 
to their author. No physicist would think 
for a moment of blaming a man of science for 
falling into error, even into absurd error, in 
spheres of knowledge beyond his range. He 
would at most suggest that it would have been 
wiser on his part to have consulted some com- 
petent authority before giving expression to 
them, more especially before placing them 
before readers incapable of scientific discri- 
mination. He could not, however, without 
disloyalty to the very principles of scientific 
method, refrain from severe condemnation of 
an attitude which, in the face of competent 
criticism, seeks to maintain the errors by the 
denial or distortion of the facts. For this is 
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essentially the attitude of superstition, and the 
attitude of science to superstition must ever 
be one of irreconcilable hostility. That the 
method here adopted is one which can involve 
no personal discourtesy is vouched for by 
Professor Haeckel himself, for he has not 
hesitated to account for opposition to his 
views on the part of biologists like Du Bois 
Reymond, and his own teachers, Baer and 
Virchow, by a gradual psychological meta- 
morphosis, translating them, in their mature 
years, from the standpoint of science to that 
of dogmatism and superstition. He has even 
applied the same argument in the case of such 
giants in the world of thought as Immanuel 
Kant and Sir Isaac Newton. There can, 
therefore, be no possible discourtesy involved 
in tracing the course of his own psychological 
metamorphosis on the very lines which he has 
attributed to thinkers with whose ability he 
would not even dream of placing his own in 
comparison. We can willingly concede the 
claim which he makes in the preface to Zhe 
Riddle of the Universe, where he writes :— 
“The one point that I can claim, and which, 
indeed, I must ask of my strongest opponents, 
is that my Monistic Philosophy is sincere from 


beginning to end—it is the complete expression 
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of the conviction that has come to me, after 
many years of ardent research into Nature, 
and increasing reflection on the true basis of 
its phenomena.” 

I do not think that any competent critic 
could question the absolute sincerity of Pro- 
fessor Haeckel’s belief in the truth of his own 
opinions, although the critic may at the same 
time be entirely opposed to the unscientific, 
and in some cases, morally reprehensible, 
methods by which Professor Haeckel endea- 
vours to impose his opinions upon those who 
are not able to test their value. 

Professor Haeckel’s work on the Radiolaria, 
Sponges, and Jelly Fishes received wide and 
well-deserved recognition from men of science, 
but his later and more ambitious work on 
General Morphology already showed traces of 
dogmatism, and the scant recognition which it 
received from his scientific colleagues, and the 
scientific world generally, induced him, as he 
tells us, to appeal to a popular audience, and 
his first popular work, the Hzstory of Creatzon, 
was published in 1868. It contains much of 
interest and value, but its usefulness to the 
readers for whom it was intended is much 
lessened by the fact that unconfirmed hypo- 
theses are frequently stated as facts, a definite 
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declension from the scientific method to that 
of superstition. Moreover, as was pointed out 
by Professor Riitimeyer, Haeckel, in order to 
support his exaggerated estimate of the simi- 
larity in the embryos of man, the ape, and the 
dog, had simply reproduced the same diagram 
with three different titles. In the course of 
the discussion which naturally followed upon a 
charge of such gravity as the imputation of 
intellectual dishonesty, Haeckel admitted the 
fact, saying that he had been guilty of a piece 
of thoughtless folly. This exposure did not pre- 
vent his repetition of similar tactics, for in 1907 
he published a pamphlet entitled The Problem 
of Man, in which diagrams of the embryos of 
man and of various apes were represented for 
comparison. In the following year a pamphlet 
entitled Zhe Ape Problem was published by 
Dr. Brass, in which he maintained that some 
of these diagrams were inaccurate and others 
deliberately falsified. For example, one of 
Haeckel’s plates purported to represent a 
human embryo and an embryo of the Gibbon- 
ape, side by side. The latter had been altered, 
by the omission of several] vertebra, from a 
drawing by Selenka of the embryo of a 
Macacus, another species of ape; while the 
former had been altered, by the addition of 
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eleven vertebra, from a drawing by Wilhelm 
His. The charge was substantiated by repro- 
ductions of the faked diagrams side by side 
with the originals. Haeckel was unable to 
deny the damaging accusation, and admitted, 
in a reply which appeared in the Miinchener 


Allgemeine Zeitung of January 9, 1909, that he 


had to confess that a few, six to eight per cent. 
of his embryo drawings, were “ really forgeries 
in Dr. Brass’s sense,” these being diagrams 
for which the observed material was so incom- 
plete or insufficient as to compel him “to fill in 
and reconstruct the missing links by hypo- 
thesis and comparative synthesis.” He then 
attempted a more than lame justification by 
charging other workers with similar practices, 
writing as follows :— 

“] should feel utterly condemned and anni- 
hilated by this admission, were it not that 
hundreds of the best observers and most re- 
putable biologists lie under the same charge. 
The great majority of all morphological, anato- 
mical, and embryological diagrams are not 
true to nature, but are more or less doctored, 
schematised, and reconstructed.” 

This wholesale accusation naturally raised a 
storm of indignation amongst German biolo- 
gists, who hastened to point out that no serious 
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scientific worker ever published schematic or 
conjectural diagrams of forms not actually ob- 
served without expressly stating the fact. 
Another striking example of Haeckel’s un- 
reliability, where he wants to make a point, is 
afforded by his treatment of the well-known 
story of Laplace and Napoleon! In The Riddle: 
of the Universe he repeats this story, with an 
added gloss representing Laplace’s remark as 
a profession of atheism, although Laplace was. 
certainly not an atheist. In a later work? 
Haeckel has falsified both the Emperor’s ques-. 
tion and Laplace’s reply, turning the latter into 
an actual profession of atheism. He places: 
both question and answer within quotation 
marks. In his Confesscon of Faith of a Man 
of Science, Haeckel calmly asserts that the 
opinions there expressed are shared by “all, 


men of science who possess sufficient acquaint. | 
ance with science; sufficient acuteness of judg- | 
ment; sufficient moral courage; and sufficient | 
strength of mind to free themselves from re- 
ligious prejudices.” | 

The amazing self-complacency of such a 
claim will be more fully appreciated by the 
reader after considering the character of | 


* See The Problem of the Universe, p. 448. 
* Last Words on Evolution, p. 20. 
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Haeckel’s scheme as set forth in Zhe Riddle 
of the Universe. very much doubt if Haeckel 
could have found a single man of any scientific 
standing at all who would not have repudiated 
it. Haeckel’s initial assumption is that there 
is nO purpose or conscious directivity in the 
universe, and was based on the presence, in 
various organisms, of apparently useless organs. 
This basis was completely demolished by 
Professor Huxley’s criticism in Zhe Academy, 
in 1869.1 Haeckel then assumes the whole 
universe to have been filled with a substance 
-—ether—which, impelled by the desires of its 
component particles, each of which is supposed 
to have sensation and will, tends to form 
material atoms by a process of condensation. 
This idea is taken from an unscientific German 
writer, and is simply a revival of the supposi- 
‘tious systems of complex ethers believed in 
before the days of Newton, and derived, 
through Greek thinkers, from a misconcep- 
tion of the Vedic philosophy of ancient India. 
In order to avoid the absurdity of attributing 
consciousness to every particle of ether and 
matter, Haeckel assumes that their sensation 
and will, though capable of influencing their 


1 See also Huxley’s Critigues and Addresses, or Darwinisms; 
or Problem of the Universe, p. 494. 
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motions, are unconscious. This is more than an 
absurdity, for unconscious sensation and uncon- 
scious will are meaningless self-contradictions, 
just as square circles would be. I have shown 
elsewhere* that if this absurdity were cleared. 
out of the system, in the only way possible, it’ 
would lead to the rational view of Chapter Xe 
As given by Haeckel, the system would conflict ’ 
with observation in two ways :— | 
(1) The existence of particles possessing the | 
inherent power of changing their own motions’ 
would be inconsistent with Newton’s laws of - 
motion, which form the basis of dynamics. If, 
for example, Newton’s laws were not fulfilled, | 
it would have been impossible to predict the 
return of Halley's comet. It would not have | 
come to time. All the calculations of the ‘ 
planetary motions would fail to predict their | 
places correctly, and all the calculations of . 
dynamics, continually employed by engineers | 
in designing constructive work, would lead to 
incorrect results. | 
(2) Haeckel’s ether would not transmit light, | 
or heat, or other forms of electric waves. In ' 
order to account for a thunderstorm we should 
have to abandon any theory of electricity, | 
and fall back on the explanation that it was 
; 

| 

| 

| 


* Problem of the Universe, p. 625. 
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due to the conflicts in the will and desire of 
the atoms. The atoms would be elevated into 
deities, a much more primitive conception than 
the comparatively intellectual one of the gods 
of Olympus, which would at least enable us to 
account for a thunderstorm by the thunderbolts 
of Jupiter. Haeckel’s scheme would, in fact, 
replace modern physical science by a very 
crude form of polytheism. To take a simple 
example :—the few trillions of atoms contained 
in a penny are, according to the explanation 
given by modern physics,’ held together by 
that same force of gravitation in obedience to 
which the moon moves in its orbit round the 
earth. According to Haeckel’s scheme the 
atoms of the penny hold together because they 
want to, because they love one another too 
dearly to separate if they can help it. For the 
complete substantiation of this brief criticism 
by quotations from Haeckel’s statements | 
must refer the reader to Zhe Problem of the 
Universe, pp. 617-625, where he will find 
interesting examples of other absurdities, and 
of the kind of verbiage which Haeckel pre- 
sents in the place of argument. He may be 
amused to learn, for example, that Haeckel re- 
gards logic as simply a branch of physiology. 


1 Problem of the Universe, p. 428. 
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As pure mathematics is simply a branch of 
logic, it would follow that the whole science 
of pure mathematics is a mere branch of 
physiology. 

Haeckel calls this crude polytheism, with 
its countless atomic gods (not less than thirty 
trillions in a penny), by the name of Monism, 
which means Unity. The Rev. J. Gerard, in 
The Old Riddle and the Newest Answer, sug- 
gests that Myriadism would be a better term. 
As Professor Haeckel is so in love with the 
term Monism, in spite of its being entirely 
inappropriate, I should feel inclined to suggest 
that the difficulty might be met by calling it 
Myriadistic Monism. This is a self-contra- 
dictory expression, and would therefore be 
peculiarly appropriate for the representation 
of a system founded upon the self-contradic- 
tion of unconscious will. 

The Riddle of the Universe, in which this 
philosophy of Bedlam is elaborated, is largely 
occupied with rabid attacks on Christianity 
and every form of Theism. I do not think — 
a serious attempt at argument is to be found 
in the book. There are, however, assertions 
in abundance, and these assertions are often 
stated to be arguments, and the author informs 
us that they either prove or disprove other 
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assertions. He tells us sometimes that some 
hypothesis, for which there is no shadow of 
| proof, is of great value in determining a point 
of controversy. This, as we have seen, is 
‘essentially the standpoint of superstition as 
‘opposed to that of science. 

' Haeckel asserts again and again that his 
standpoint is that of Goethe and Spinoza, but 
various learned German critics have shown in 
detail that he has nothing whatever in common 
with either of these great thinkers. It will be 
sufficient to give one example here. Haeckel 
describes himself as a Pantheist, but explains 


‘that Pantheism is merely a polite name for 
Atheism. In Haeckel’s case that is all it can 
mean, for on page 78 of his Confession he makes 
‘the absurd statement that ‘God is the infinite 


‘sum of all natural forces, the sum of all atomic 


forces, and all ether vibrations.” 


Spinoza writes: ‘I conceive that all things 


follow with inevitable necessity from the nature 
_of God, in the same way as it is conceived that 


it follows from God’s nature that God under- 


stands himself.” 


Goethe writes: “The time of doubt is past, 


one would now as soon think of doubting his 
own existence as that of God”; and again 
in a letter to Jacobi: ‘‘ Spinoza does not prove 
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the existence of God—existence is God—and 
while others find fault with him as an Atheist, 
I should prefer to celebrate him as ¢hedsstmum 
et christianissimum.’ In his repeated rabid 
attacks upon Christianity and all forms of 


Theism, Professor Haeckel no more attempts — 


anything in the shape of argument than he 
does elsewhere. He prefers gross and offensive 
misrepresentations. His authority for some of 
the most scurrilous of these is a purveyor of 
scurrility of the lowest type, who prefers to 


veil his own name of Stewart Ross under the — 


pseudonym of Saladin. Haeckel refers to him 
as a theologian of repute, but in the latest 
English edition of The Riddle of the Universe, 
since Haeckel’s well-deserved castigation, for 
his “disgraceful ignorance,” at the hands of 
Professor Loofs, some of the misstatements 
made on this estimable person’s authority have 
been withdrawn. 

It is an utterly distasteful task to have to 
denounce such anti-scientific vagaries on the 
part of a once genuine scientific worker, and if 
they had been addressed to scientific readers 
capable of estimating their value, I should have 
passed them by in silence, When, however, the 


reputation which Professor Haeckel acquired in | 


his early years, by his patient observation of 
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| the 1 lower forms of life, is being made use of 
|to give an aspect of scientific authority to an 
| attempt, by the wide circulation of these 
vagaries in cheap editions, to impose the most 
| crass primeval superstitions upon the ignorant 
‘and uneducated, it becomes necessary to speak 
‘in plain language. 

Even as a biologist Professor Haeckel is 
jnot regarded seriously by scientific workers, 
'simply because of his deserting the scientific 
| method for that of superstition, and attempting 
|to support his own views by entirely illegiti- 
‘mate methods. In the Azstory of Creation 
| Haeckel drew out with heraldic minuteness 
an imaginary genealogy of man. As scientific 
‘observation only made it possible to sketch its 
‘probable nature in the merest outline, the 
details were entirely imaginary, and were 
‘simply Haeckel’s guesses. Yet they were 
‘presented to popular readers as facts. The 
great physiologist, Professor du Bois Rey- 
‘mond, pointed out that a genealogy drawn 
‘up in this manner had about the same value 
‘that the genealogies of Homer’s heroes would 
have to a scientific historian. Even in biology, 
‘therefore, except in the special sphere in which 
he is an expert, Professor Haeckel’s opinions 
‘carry little or no weight in the scientific world. 
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His opinions on general questions of physics 
and philosophy are simply put aside with a 
simile as obviously farcical. 

These opinions, regarded as purely farcical by 
every man of science to whose notice they have 
been brought, have been adopted as a “scien- 
tific” basis by the little group which calls itself 
‘Rationalist.” The term was originally applied 
in a disparaging sense to nearly all thinkers 
by those foolish, but often well meaning, re- 
ligious people, who thought that religion and 
reason were incompatible, and preferred to — 
retain their religious beliefs at the expense of 
their reason. The following of reason to its 
legitimate conclusion is the essential founda- 
tion of all philosophical and scientific thought, 
and therefore no philosophic or scientific man _ 
ever dreamed of calling himself a Rationalist. 
But just as the terms Quaker and Methodist, 
originally employed in a disparaging sense, 
have been adapted by religious bodies, so a 
little group of followers of a school of thinkers 
of the last century adopted for themselves the 
name of “ Rationalists.” The thinkers passed 
away in due course, and the stream of scientific 
and philosophic thought flowed on. But, as 
so often happens, the group which had formed ; 
itself about these thinkers had crystallised their — 
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| views into a creed, and the creed remained 
lvhen the thinkers had passed away. The 
| Rationalist creed is therefore one of the many 
|examples of the scientific thought of the past 
}forming a foundation for the superstition of 
a later period. The “ Rationalist” creed has 
| become a “Little Bethel” of the usual type, 
and its advocates are quite happy upon their 
| own little mudbank, and are not even aware that 
|their ship has been stuck fast in the mud for 
| |years, and that the stream of progress has left 
‘them stranded. They still think that their 
) | obsolete superstition represents the latest 
advances of science, and their attitude is ex- 
vactly described in the well-known lines from 
De Morgan’s ‘‘ Budget of Paradoxes ” :— 


‘*Who chirp, chirp, chirp, with a grasshopper glee— 
We're the lamps of the Universe, We! We! We! 
But Time, whose speech is never long— 
He hasn’t time for it—stops the song 
And says—Lilliput Lamps—leave the twopenny boxes, 
And shine in the ‘ Budget of Paradoxes !’” 


Mr. Robert Blatchford tells us, in God and 
my Neighbour, that he is a “ Rationalist,” and 
on p. 150 he makes the complaint :— 

“The odds against the Rationalists are tre- 
‘mendous. To challenge the claims of Christi- 


lanity is easy; to get the challenge accepted 
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is very hard. Rationalists’ books and papers 
are boycotted. The Christians will not listen, 
will not reason, will not, if they can prevent it, 
allow a hostile voice to be heard.” 
One would suppose from this that Mr. 
Blatchford was burning with anxiety to reason. 
One would not imagine that he would run 
away and hide himself when he was invited to 
reason. We have seen in Chapter V. how — 
he responds to such invitations. § 
‘‘Rationalists” are very ready to issue chal- — 
lenges in a general form, but they are equally — 
ready to run away when the challenges are — 
accepted. In the spring of 1910 | was passing — 
with a friend, one Sunday afternoon, through a — 
street of one of our most important provincial — 
towns. Our attention was attracted by a notice — 
outside a public hall announcing a lecture by © 
a ‘“Rationalist,” whose name I refrain from — 
mentioning. The notice was as follows :— 


TRUTH AND FAaLsEHoop. 
A CHALLENGE TO CHRISTIANITY. 
Discussion Invited. 


I suggested that we might possibly have ; 
a little diversion, disclaiming at the same _ 


time any intention of discussing points of fi 
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theology, which is not my sphere of action. 
The lecturer read a discourse mainly concerned 
with the criticism of some Little Bethel system 
from the point of view of his own Little Bethel. 
But in his opening the lecturer made three 


distinct statements dealing with fundamental 


scientific and philosophical propositions. They 
were not required for his subject, and were 
indeed irrelevant, but they seemed to impress 
the audience. But not for long. I asked per- 
mission to traverse all three statements, and I 
traversed them. I was followed by a well-mean- 
ing, but futile and apologetic, speaker from the 
purely religious point of view. The lecturer 
replied to the second speaker, and then, after a 
little hesitation, practically told his audience 
that he was only expecting to have to reply to 
pop-guns, and that he could not be expected to 
stand up and face the artillery of science. So 
he sat down amidst chilling silence. 

It would scarcely be fair play to give these 
illustrations, which I might easily multiply, of 


| the intense desire usually exhibited by the 


present-day “ Rationalist ” to run to cover when 

confronted with reason in the shape of science, 

without mentioning the one exception whom 

the author has had the pleasure of meeting 
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The report previously referred to, of the 
debate between Mr. Joseph McCabe and 
himself, on Thezsm and the Problem of the 
Universe, shows that this gentleman made 
a most valiant fight for an untenable posi- 
tion. And he had no better weapons than 
those ancient superstitions: the pre-Newtonian 
ether, evolved, in all probability, from mis- 


conceptions of the introspective philosophy. 


of the Vedas; and the loves and hates of the 
elements, an hypothesis due to Empedocles, 
whom Aristotle calls the “Father of Rhetoric.” 
It is true that both these ancient weapons had 
been refurbished and painted over, by Haeckel, 
with coats of modern paint which might lead 
the uneducated to look upon them as fearsome 
engines from the factories of modern science. 


But the paint was transparent in the light of © 
science, which rendered only too evident the — 
utter inadequacy of these antiquated toys. Mr. 


McCabe did not, however, lose heart. He 
first brought up a well-horsed dummy gun, 
which was drawn up and down in front of his 
position, But it was soon seen to be only 
a dummy—the contention that the author 


had not presented the full demonstration of a _ 
fundamentally important proposition for the _ 
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judgment of the audience. The dummy had to 
be ignominiously withdrawn when it was made 
clear that the complete proof had been laid 


| before Mr. McCabe six weeks earlier, because 


of its involving mathematical considerations of 


‘a high order of difficulty, utterly unsuitable for 


presentation to a popular audience, and that 
the suggestion had accompanied it that Mr. 


| McCabe should seek competent mathematical 


| aid for its criticism. Even when brought to 


this desperate pass, the brave defender of the 
purposeless universe of the ‘‘ Rationalist ” creed 
would not confess to defeat, as long as he 
remained upon the platform, and he proudly 
claimed that ‘ Professor’? Marmol, a member 


of the audience, had ‘riddled the whole argu- 
/ment.” The production, at so late a stage, 
_when the present writer no longer had the 
| opportunity of challenging it, should have been 


enough to warn the least intelligent that this 


'was but another dummy. It appears to have 
_been enough, however, to encourage the organ 
-of the “ Rationalist Press Association,” in its 
| next issue, to execute a war-dance in the shape 
of an editorial article. The author reprinted 


this in the preface to the report, not for its 


literary or intellectual merit, for he has never 
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been able to ascertain whether it was written 
by the editor or the office-boy, and has some- 
times been tempted to imagine that the office- 
boy might even be the editor. It was reprinted 
because it so obviously invited, not denuncia- 
tion, it did not call for that, but the gentle, 
kindly ridicule appropriate to the antics of the 
humble frog which hopes to swell itself to the 
size of the bull. A copy was sent to the 
Association, and its more sober members 
evidently considered the ridicule to be well- 
earned, as no reply has been attempted. The 
author also took the opportunity of suggesting 
to “ Professor” Marmol, in a footnote, that he 
would doubtless seize the Opportunity, by 
publishing his criticism, of obtaining a wider 
recognition of his mathematical abilities than 
the admiration of the restricted circle in which he 
appears to be regarded as an authority. This 
suggestion has also remained unanswered, and 
it is for this reason that the title “Professor,” 
prefixed by Mr. McCabe to Mr. Marmol’s 
name, has here been printed within inverted 
commas, as it is evident that he is not a Pro- ; 
fessor of Mathematics, or of any other branch ~ 
of science. Perhaps he is “Professor” of 


calisthenics, or dancing, or legerdemain, but, 
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whatever may be his calling, Mr. McCabe's 
assertion that he had ‘“‘riddled the argument ” 
was obviously nothing more than the exhibi- 
tion, as a last resource, of the only object 
within reach which could be employed, for 
‘the moment, as a final dummy gun. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN GROWTH AND 
DECAY 


We found in Chapter VI. that the comparison 
between the development of a community 
organised as a State and the growth observed 
in the world of living matter provided some 
very serviceable analogies. We saw, how- 
ever, in Chapter X., that these analogies must 
not be pressed too far, since the unqualified 
conception of the State as an organism, as 
commonly postulated by the Socialist, would 
logically involve the conclusion, in complete 
contradiction to experience, that the course of 
human evolution is not an upward progress, but 
a regress towards the state of the beast. We 
are now in a position to solve the problem 
presented by the existence of such analogies, 
and thereby to determine the nature and ex- 
tent of their limitations. 

Some organisms are unconscious and others 
conscious, but all exhibit purposiveness, the 
existence of purposiveness being the criterion 
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of life, which was formulated by Herbert 
Spencer as a capacity for ‘the continuous 
adjustment of internal relations to external 
relations.” According to the rational view of 
the world, set forth in Chapter IX., uncon- 
scious purposiveness arises entirely from the 
action of the Universal Mind. In conscious 
organisms some portion of this action is accom- 
panied by consciousness on the part of the 
creature, while in the case of man, whose 
personality involves self-consciousness, he him- 
self shares in that directivity. There are, 
therefore, three kinds of organisms to be 
‘considered, unconscious, conscious, and self- 
‘conscious. It is obviously quite conceivable 
‘that a collection of unconscious, or merely 
‘conscious, organisms might form a community, 
‘all acting in perfect harmony in such manner 
‘as best to promote the interests of the com- 
imunity without reference to the interests of 
‘the individual units. Such a community might 
be regarded, without any qualification, as an 
‘organism, and a very perfect example, con- 
sisting of conscious units, is afforded by a 
hive of honey bees. In a community of honey 
bees there is no regard for the interest of the 






1 Principles of Biology, vol. vii. p. 74. See also Problem of 
the Universe, p. 467. 
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individual, only for that of the community, the 
great mass of which consists of workers. These 
work unceasingly, except when sleeping, or 
when hibernating during the cold weather, and 
they are differentiated both from the males and 
females, so as to be adapted for the work of 
the hive and nothing else. During the hours 
of daylight, in the warm season, their only 
relaxation consists in the regular interchange, 
amongst the individual workers, of the various 
kinds of work required. Only one female, or 
queen bee, is retained for each hive, but, to 
provide against accidents, more young queens 
are raised than are actually required for the 
outgoing swarms, the surplus being remorse- 
lessly destroyed. A surplus supply of males, 
or drones, is also raised, only the strongest 
of which mate with the young queens, and 
die immediately afterwards. The remainder 
are destroyed as remorselessly as the surplus. 
queens.’ 

A hive of bees affords, therefore, a perfect 
illustration of the ideal Socialist State, an ideal 
which could be attained only, as we saw in 
Chapter X., by the complete extinction of the 
self-consciousness inherent in human person- 
ality. In the bee-hive there is something very 


1 See Maeterlinck, The Life of the Bee. 
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closely akin to, if not absolutely identical with, 


the collective consciousness which is the dream 


of the Socialist. When the queen grubs are 
ready to emerge from their cells as young 
queens, they endeavour to eat their way out, 
but the workers on guard continually add wax 


to the outer wall until the old queen has 
departed with the first swarm. Then one only 


is allowed to emerge, and she immediately 
begins to tear open the other queen grub 
cells in order to destroy their contents. If 
there be sufficient surplus of these she is 
allowed to destroy a certain number, and is 


then stopped by the guard of workers, and 


many observers have noted how they act all 
together, as though animated by one will, 
although under no visible direction. 

In the case of self-conscious units, as in a 
human community, such results would be attain- 
able only by a complete conscious merging of 
the will of every individual in the general will. 
It would be necessary for every individual 
man or woman to be conscious of no indivi- 
dual will, no individual desires, distinct from 
the will and desire of his or her fellows. The 
personality would have to be completely merged 
in a collective personality. The full attain- 
ment of such a unification of will by a human 
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community under any conditions practically 
realisable in this world is obviously impossible. 
The nearest approximation that could well 
be imagined would be that of a community in 
which personal initiative had been reduced to 
so low a level that it would contentedly submit 
to the despotic rule of a dictator or a ruling 
caste. This is the only form of Socialism 
which has ever been contemplated by any 
consistent and consecutive thinker, and which 
has ever been carried out in practice on any 
extensive scale. 
A complete State Socialism of this type 
existed for many centuries in ancient Peru. 
The king and the nobles formed the ruling 
caste. Outside this caste, every Peruvian was 
compelled to marry at a fixed age. He re- 
ceived a house and, for maintenance, a land 
allotment, increasing with his family. His 
taxes were paid in labour. The country was 
self-sustaining and self-contained, so that no 
complication arose through foreign trade. 
Each family received sufficient wool to be 
made into garments by the women, under 
inspectors entitled to enter every house at 
all times. The apportionment of labour was 
effected with kindly consideration, the popula- | 
tion being treated like children. The enfeebling — 
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effects were shown by the facility with which 
the people were reduced to slavery by their 
Spanish conquerors. Such a_ benevolent 
kindly retention in absolute subjection of the 


‘masses, and their reduction to the condition 


of a big family of happy children, appears 
to be the highest summit of State Socialist 


aspiration. It is, as we saw in Chapter V., 


exactly the condition which Mr. H. G. Wells 


hopes might be realisable under modern con- 
ditions, though the candour and honesty of 
his thought compel him to contemplate the 
possibility, or rather the probability, of its 
leading to something very greatly inferior. 
The facility with which the ancient Peruvians 
were reduced to the harshest slavery finds a 
parallel in the ease with which a community 
of bees may be made to work, not for their 
own benefit, but for that of the bee-master. 
Any completely organised collectivist human 
community would be similarly at the mercy, 
not only of its existing rulers, but of any power 
strong enough to displace these rulers and 
control the machine for its own benefit. Even 
the partial communism which is known to 
have existed amongst many primitive tribes so 
weakened them, that they have long since 
been overrun, and either absorbed or destroyed 
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by their more individualistic, and therefore more 
virile, neighbours. 

The only smaller communities which have 
achieved any permanent success on a socialistic 
basis have been those founded and carried on 
by religious enthusiasts, generally fully com- 
munistic, who have, of their own free will, 
subjected themselves to a rigid rule under the 
control of a superior with dictatorial powers. 
The most noteworthy examples are the reli- 
gious orders of the Christian and other great 
religions. The Socialist may quite justifiably 
claim their continuing vitality as a living proof 
of his contention that there must be a profound 
verity underlying the ideal of Socialism, even 
in its extreme form of Communism. He may 
take as a concrete instance the well-known 
and widely-diffused Jesuit fraternity. He may 
point out how its members, many of them men 
of great mental power, have, ever since the 
foundation of the order, been content, at the 
bidding of their ruler, to devote their mental 
powers to the training of the child mind in the 
humble obscurity of a children’s school, and 
yet ready, at the same bidding, to go forth at 
a moment’s notice, to the very ends of the 
earth, into its most savage and repellent wilds 
—sometimes in small bands, but often alone— 
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to uplift the standard of their faith, often with 
a heroism and self-abnegation before which 
that of the volunteer leader of the forlorn hope 
in battle may almost pale into insignificance. 
All this we must admit. The Socialist may 
then, with triumph in his heart, ask us if we 
can maintain that the communism of these 


men has in any degree led to a suppression 


of their personality, to a weakening of their 
character, to anything indicative of regression 
towards the state of the beast, and we must 
answer No. 

Is it then the case that, after having dis- 
lodged the Socialist from one after another of 
what he regarded as impregnable strongholds, 
the anti-Socialist at last finds looming before 
him a last and final stronghold which is truly 
impregnable, and from which he must retire 
discomfited? For this he must do if it be in 
the occupation of the Socialist forces, and if he 
cannot dislodge them from it. We shall find, 
however, that the stronghold itself is at an 
elevation so great as to be attainable only by 
the few great thinkers and great seers of 
humanity, and that for the greater part even 
of these, if not for all of them, the atmosphere 
is too rarefied to permit of more than brief and 
transitory occupation in the present stage of 
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human existence; and that, while a few of 
the more disinterested leaders of Socialist and 
Anarchist thought have drawn their inspiration 
indirectly from it, not one of them has ever 
obtained a direct glimpse of it. The State 
Socialist has seen it faintly represented as a 
mirage as he gazes upon the arid desert on one 
side of the plain from which rises the mountain 
up which humanity has been climbing so pain- 
fully throughout the ages, and mistakes the 
mirage on the face of the desert for a land of 
restful meadows and running streams. The 
Communal Anarchist is quite aware that it is 
but a mirage, and he turns his gaze to the 
other side, the bottomless morass, and in its. 
muddy waters he sees a pale reflection of the 
glories above him, and takes it for reality. 
Each sees and ridicules the folly of the other, 
but both are agreed in turning their gaze 
downward instead of upward, so they join. 
forces in preaching, as a new gospel, the return 
to the level of the beast. This they call 
Socialist unity—they are united in the aim of 
descending to the lowest levels. It will be 
time enough, when they have reached them, to 
begin the conflict which is to decide whether 
the band shall follow the mirage into the 
desert, or the reflection on the waters into 
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the bottomless morass. It occurs to none of 
them that they are turning their backs upon 
the goal, which is still, as ever, far above 
them, and that their hopes are as baseless as 
those of the dog which dropped the bone in its 
mouth in order to seize upon its reflection in 


the water beneath him. To demonstrate the 


validity of this statement of the case we must 
inquire into the nature of the religious impulse, 
and account for the tendency, which it so 
frequently exhibits, to realise itself in com- 
munistic societies. 

The study of comparative religion shows 
that the religious consciousness in its lower, 
and presumably earlier, stages manifests itself 
as a realisation of a relation between the self 


and a higher self or selves underlying the 
observed phenomena of the external world. 


The development of the religious consciousness 
in its many diverse forms consists essentially, 


as that great psychologist, Professor William 


James, has so completely demonstrated,’ in 
a gradual simplification of self-consciousness, 
most fully exemplified in the life experiences 
of the saints and mystics of the ancient 
religion of the Vedas, of Buddhism, of Chris- 
tianity, and of Mohammedanism. In its highest 


1 Varieties of Religious Experience. 
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exemplifications in some of the Vedic and Chris- 
tian saints, this simplification extends, not only 
to a complete unification of the self-conscious- 
ness, but to its complete identification with, and 
merging into, the all-embracing and self-existing 
unity, the Eternal Self-consciousness itself.? 
When this ultimate unification is attained solely 
by the intuitive development of the religious 
consciousness, the finally unified conception of 
the Eternal Self-consciousness, that is to say, 
of the Deity, is arrived at through mental 
presentations which differ widely in the votaries 
of different religions, being coloured by the 
pre-existing religious belief of the individual. 
Where, however, the ultimate conception of 
complete unification is attained, the final result 
is the same in all cases, and is identical with. 
the results obtained by purely philosophical 
thought. Moreover, modern science, philoso- 
phically completed by the removal of the limi- 
tations inherent in the unification attainable 
by purely scientific thought, leads to the same 
goal. Entrance into the stronghold which we 
have been contemplating is therefore nothing 
less than the complete conscious identifi- 
cation of the individual human self with the 

* The author has dealt with this in detail in Modern Phystes 
and Rational Ethics, Lecture 1V. 
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Eternal Self, and through it with all other 
human selves. 

It was this inexpressibly lofty ideal which 
inspired the sole so-called Socialism of Maurice 
and Kingsley, which I have called Sociality. 
It is the glamour of its faint reflection which 
has inspired the best of the Socialist leaders, 


and which has induced many well-meaning 


Christians, in whom the sentiment of benevo- 
lence is not controlled by reason, to forsake 
the path towards ideal perfection for the pursuit 


_of the mirage beneath them. 


It follows, therefore, that the unqualified 
conception of an organism could only become 
applicable to a human society, consisting as it 
does of self-conscious units, if every member 
of that society had consciously attained to that 
exalted ideal of humanity which has been 
completely and continuously represented on 
earth only in the life of Christ. If a human 
society, as now constituted, is to be regarded 
as an organism, it can therefore be as a strictly 
limited analogy only, and the nature of the 
limitation is now easily seen. Apart from the 
complete conscious unification of all separate 
selves in the Eternal, all-embracing Self, there 
can be no true collective consciousness. 

We now see why it is that the nearest 
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approximation to such conditions is exhibited 
in the religious orders. The immediate object 
of the members of such orders, expressed in 
the language of science, is to order their 
lives in such manner as may best advance 
them on the path of the gradual simplification 
of the self-consciousness, that is to say, the 
upward path leading towards complete unifica- 
tion. One of the methods consciously adopted 
is to cultivate submission to the superior, who 
is accepted as representing the authority of the 
Deity, that is to say, as the guide by which 
each may best seek and follow the law of his 
being. All material considerations are re- 
garded as hindrances to be eliminated, not as 
good things of which each is desirous of 
obtaining the largest possible share consistent - 
with justice to his fellows. Will and character 
are therefore strengthened by the discipline, for 
it is self-discipline, not external constraint. 

A human society can therefore be regarded 
as an organism only in that state of ideal 
perfection, unattainable in this life, which 
represents the ultimate aim of the highest 
religious aspiration. This is, however, quite 
sufficient to account for the usefulness of the 
analogy as it was employed in Chapter VI. 
It justifies us, therefore, in drawing a general 
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comparison between the elements of growth 
and decay in an organism, and the construc- 
tive and destructive elements in a human 
community. 

I have now fully demonstrated the construc- 
tive nature of religion, which is usually assumed 
as a fact that needs no demonstration. The 
other general constructive forces are: (1) Pre- 
scientific, or unco-ordinated, knowledge; (2) 
Science, or co-ordinated, reasoned knowledge ; 
(3) Philosophy. Religion may be considered 
as making a fourth. As opposed to the 
first of these, we have the destructive force 
of Ignorance, and opposed to Science we have 
Superstition. Philosophy is concerned with 
investigating the possibility, conditions, limita- 
tions, origin, and unification of knowledge, and 
is therefore, when founded upon sound scientific 
knowledge, a higher stage than the latter. The 
complete unification which forms the final goal 
of Philosophy is also the final goal of Religion, 
as we have already seen. There is no advance 
beyond Superstition, which is a development 
of ignorance, and therefore Superstition may 
be regarded as the antithesis of Philosophy 
and Religion as well as that of Science. 

The forces of growth and decay, of con- 
struction and destruction, are arrayed against 
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each other in every community and in every 
individual, so that it is only in a general sense 
that we can classify existing groups of human 
beings as being on the constructive or destruc- 
tive side. Knowledge and Ignorance are at 
war in every human being. Probably every 
man of science, every philosopher, and every 
religious man, is to some extent tinged either 
by the methods or the results of superstition ; 
and, on the other hand, many who are 
obviously fighting in the ranks of superstition 
are to some extent scientific, to some extent 
philosophic, to some extent religious, in a 
perfectly true and valid sense. This does not, 
however, make such a classification practically 
useless, or even difficult. The facts that the 
most learned are ignorant of some things, and - 
that the most ignorant have some knowledge, do 
not in any way prevent us from practically dis- 
tinguishing between learned men and ignorant 
men, although they make it impossible to divide 
all men into two mutually exclusive classes 
according to their learning or their ignorance. 
This simple example will serve to illustrate 
a difficulty which is encountered in all attempts 
to classify natural phenomena. There may be 
no possibility of questioning the validity of the 
general principles upon which the classification 
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is founded. The correctness of the general 
outlines of the scheme may be indisputable, 
while the position of a given object may give 
rise to much controversy. Some reasons may 
be urged in favour of placing it on one side of 
a certain dividing line, and reasons which may 
appear stronger to some and weaker to others 
for placing it on the other side. This difficulty 
increases with the complexity of the system 
which is dealt with. It is least in the physics 
of inorganic matter ; in the domain of biology 
it is much greater ; in politics, which deal with 
the most complex aspects of human com- 
munities, it is greatest of all. It is therefore 
in the domain of politics that the element of 
personal judgment must necessarily become 
most prominent. In the attempt, therefore, 
which I am now about to make, to apply the 
general principles arrived at to the existing 
political crisis in this country, I shall have to 
ask my readers for even more patient, calm, 
and candid consideration and weighing of the 
arguments presented to them as they accom- 
pany me, from the sphere in which the 
reasonable and candid mind can hardly stray 
very far from the well-marked course, into the 
complex and debatable sphere of present poli- 
tics, where, even amongst the most reasonable 
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and the most candid, that which appears to 
one mind as an incontrovertibly reasonable 
judgment may be regarded by another as a 
mere prejudice. It appears to me that at no 
previous period of our national history has 
there been so definite a marshalling of the 
forces of destruction against the forces of con- 
struction, of the elements of decay against the 
elements of growth, as is to be discerned in 
the existing political crisis. If this indeed be 
the case, then it is surely the bounden duty of 
every man who attaches any value at all to 
his birthright as a son of the British Empire, 
to concentrate all the powers of his intelligence 
upon the problem of determining the sphere 
of his own right action, and to devote all his 
energies to translating his reasoned conclusions — 
into immediate and vigorous action. The pre- 
sent is a critical moment at which we may well 
apply Nelson’s noble words, paraphrased to 
suit the extension of our Empire, and say, The 
British Empire expects every man to do his duty. 

The present position has been compared 
with that existing in France at the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, in a remarkably able 
and brilliant article by the well-known author 
of “ Musings Without Method,” in Blackwood's 
Magazine for February 1911, from which, by 
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the kind permission of Messrs. Blackwood, I 
am enabled to quote at considerable length. 
Before doing so, however, I must point out 
that, close as the parallel is in many respects, 
there was no such definite leaguing of the 
elements of growth on the one side and the 
elements of decay on the other, as is now to 
be seen in our own political crisis. The up- 
heaval of the French Revolution consisted in 
the attempt to overcome disintegrating forces 
of a very pronounced character, which honey- 
combed the Government and governing classes 
of France at that period, by launching against 
them the even more disintegrating forces of 
Anarchy. According to de Tocqueville, the 
French Revolution was very largely due to 
the arbitrary nature of the Government, under 
which, as he points out, ‘‘there were no pro- 
vincial checks of any avail to save the farmer 
from any excessive imposts, or the labourer 
from grievous oppression.” In our political 
crisis, on the other hand, the forces of dis- 
integration and deeay are united in the attempt 
to impose upon us an arbitrary Government, 
an absolute despotism of the Ministerial Cabinet, 
in order to pave the way for the disintegration 
of the Empire. I will continue in the words 
of the writer in Blackwood’s Magazine :— 
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“The politicians who, to win the favour of 
the people, remove the checks which tradition 
has placed upon hasty legislation, are fore- 
doomed to failure. If only they would read or 
think, the experience of revolutionary France 
should be sufficient for them. Let Lord Acton, 
himself a Whig, speak the just word of warn- 
ing. ‘The errors that ruined their enterprise,’ 
said he of the States-General, ‘may be reduced 
to one. Having put the nation in the place 
of the Crown, they invested it with the same 
unlicensed power, raising no security and no 
remedy against oppression from below, assum- 
ing or believing that a Government truly re- 
presenting the people could do no wrong. 
They acted as though authority, duly instituted, 
requires no check, and as if no barriers are 
needed against the nation.’ With a few verbal 
changes, this passage accurately describes the 
dangers that lie ahead of our present Govern- 
ment. The licence of the French people was 
cured only by twenty years of warfare and a 
military dictatorship. The licence, which is the 
aim of Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, were it 
achieved for a moment, could be arrested only 
by a counter-revolution. If democracy be © 
unchecked by a Second Chamber there can 
be no resort save to arms, and we believe 
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that when the time comes, if ever it come, a 
patriot will be found to save the country from 
an infamous oppression. 

“The history of the French Revolution, 
indeed, contains many apt lessons for the 
present day. Like all revolutions, it began in 


_ pedantry, and passed through seas of wantonly 


shed blood to an iron-handed tyranny. Even 
in the recently published Lectures’ of Lord 
Acton, an inveterate Whig, the main lines of 
its movement may be clearly observed. At the 
outset the reformers filled their mouths with 
specious phrases. . . . The Parisians chattered 
lightly of that absurd chimera called the Rights 
of Man. They professed a passion for free- 
dom, and yet were incapable, like all the 
champions of freedom from the beginning of 
time, to define it. They were sure that 
Nature was a better guide than civilisation. 
Rousseau had declared that the people was 
infallible, and Rousseau found fervent followers 
throughout the length and breadth of France. 
It was accepted as an axiom of life that ‘the 
people, necessarily sincere and true and in- 
corrupt, cannot go wrong.’ Polite maxims 
were babbled on every side. Copybook head- 
ings appeared to contain the last words of 


1 Lectures on the French Revolution, by Lord Acton. 
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prescience and philosophy. Tom Paine was 
elevated to the throne of wisdom, and _ his 
clumsy insults to all that was comely and of 
good report filled the empty heads of the 
infallible people. Even when bloodshed began 
to stain the pedants red, the sanctity of the 
assassins still gained credit. Lavoisier wrote 
to Priestley ‘that if there had been some 
excesses, they were committed for the love 
of liberty, philosophy, and toleration, and that 
there was no danger of such things being done 
in France for an inferior motive. That, no 
doubt, is precisely the argument that would 
be urged by the heroes of Sidney Street in 
their own behalf if they still lived. The 

Mauser pistol is but its logical conclusion. 
“The next stage in revolution is easily 
reached. When the infallible people has been 
sufficiently flattered and endowed with all the 
virtues, it is fit to govern. And constitutions 
are put before it by the dozen. Like under- 
graduates sitting for an examination, all the 
false prophets of France sat them down to 

answer questions about government. . 
France was given more constitutions in a few 
years than could be applied in as many cen- 
turies, and it is a proper tribute to their folly 
that not a vestige of any one of them is left 
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to-day. They are enshrined, all of them, in the 
history books, and they are as much like living 


_ things as isa dried leaf in a botanist’s collection.” 





“It is a strange and incontestable truth, 
that moral maxims influence the foolish mind 
more ardently than a direct appeal to rapine 
and assassination. France, glutted with pro- 
verbs and freed from the common checks of 
human life, settled down comfortably to the 
guillotine. As Lord Acton says in a passage 
which our Radicals would do well to ponder, 
‘the parting of the ways in the Revolution 
was on the day when, rejecting the example 
of England and America, the French resolved 
to institute a single, undivided legislature.’ 
After that rejection, there was no chance of 
moderate counsels or revised judgments. The 
reins of power fell into the hands of those 
who knew no argument for their opponents 
in opinion save murder, and who proved 
eloquently the tragic conclusion of Taine: 
‘Man is a wild beast, carnivorous by nature, 
and delighting in blood.’ But the wild beasts 
of the Revolution, the man-eating tigers, 
escaped suddenly from the jungle, went beyond 
the usual ferocity of such beasts, because they 
acted in concert and by design. They were 
not satisfying their individual appetites. They 
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were obeying a law of lust, imposed upon 
them all. It has been pretended by the 
apologists of the Revolution that the September 
massacres were the irrational and spontaneous 
act of some hundreds of jail-birds. This, Lord 
Acton proves to be wholly untrue. ‘In reality,’ 
he writes, ‘the massacres were organised by 
the Commune, paid for by the Commune, and 
directed by its emissaries. We know how 
much the various agents received, and what 
was the cost of the whole, from the 2nd of 
September to the 5th.’ The hireling murderers, 
who actually shed the blood, were the most 
humane of them all. If they could spare a 
victim, they rejoiced. The pitiless monsters were 
those who armed and directed them, who saw 
no punishment but death for men of other breed- 
ing and opinions than their own, and who were 
themselves the victims of inverted erotomania. 

‘“These were a pleasant company, these 
preachers of the doctrine of equality, which 
meant, as it means to many politicians of 
to-day, ‘government by the poor and payment 
by the rich.’ Each will doubtless have his own 
favourite among them. ... Robespierre in 
some respects outstrips all rivals.” 

‘‘Even Robespierre himself pales to amia- 
bility beside the arch-criminal Marat. 
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This gentleman based his cruelty upon an 
opinion which of late years has been expressed 
by responsible Ministers. He considered ‘that 


_ the rich have no right to enjoyments of which 
_ the masses are deprived.’ He carried his theory 


one step farther, holding that what he called 
‘the guilt of selfishness and oppression could 


: only be expiated by death.’ Death, in fact, 


was the only punishment he knew save torture. 


He actually proposed from his place in the 


Assembly that ‘obnoxious deputies should be 


_ killed by torture, and their quarters nailed to 


the walls as a hint to their successors.’ That 
would have given to politics a poignancy of 
interest which, for the rest, in his time they 
did not lack. And though this amiable sugges- 
tion was strangely rejected, when he died in 


his bath there perished the most hideous 


monster of a monstrous age. 

‘‘Such was the new era which Lord Acton 
says ‘dawned upon the world. After the 
death of Robespierre there came a sudden 
lull. It was as if the lust of blood had worn 
itself out, and war followed fortunately with 
its cleansing influence. The work of the 
Revolution was already done and extinguished. 
Nothing had been put in place of the 
monarchy which the Revolutionaries had 
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abolished, and the way was made plain for 
the genius of the autocrat. Napoleon brought 
back all that the apostles of bloodshed had 
destroyed—a strong Government, a haughty 
nobility, the stern pride of power and place. 
Nothing save aggression could have purified 
the conscience and purged the wickedness of 
France, and she went to war with a light 
heart.” 

‘‘Lord Acton declares that we shall never 
rightly understand the French Revolution if 
we regard it as exceptional. We should think 
very ill of the human race if we did not 
regard it as an exceptional episode of folly 
and madness. It is true that few great or 
honest men came out of it until it was purified 
by war. It created pedants and criminals by 
the dozen. It brings us into the society of 
men ‘fit for Tyburn,’ to use Lord Acton’s 
own expression. But these men were excep- 
tional, every one of them. Maniacs, with the 
lust of blood and torture, rarely come into 
the world. More rarely still do they come in 
battalions. And if the French Revolution be 
not exceptional, then must we tremble for our 
own future. For the most desperate cham- 
pions of blood started from the same point 
at which our own politicians stand to-day. 
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_ They began, as the Radicals of England have 
begun, by hating the nobles and the Church, 
by reciting like drones the commonplaces of 
revolution, by prostrating themselves before 
the infallible people. They ended in the 
_ September Massacres and the Terror. If their 
progress were normal, how will it be possible 
for England to escape from its present crisis 
save by the way of Tyburn or Tower Hill?” 

“ Hating the nobles and the Church :” “ vectt- 
img like drones the commonplaces of revolution :” 
“ prostrating themselves before the infallible 
people.” How many would remain of the 
coalition arrayed against the British Con- 
stitution in the existing House of Commons, 
if all were excluded to whom one or other 
of these phrases apply? Mr. Asquith hates 
neither the nobles nor the Church. He has 
already created peers at a greater rate than 
any of his predecessors. But he cannot 
venture to maintain that he has not obtained 

much of his support by playing upon, and 
accentuating these hatreds. And what is the 
policy of the coalition of which he is the 
nominal head, if not a log-rolling policy essen-- 
tially founded upon, and deriving its very life 
from, class hatreds and their skilful manipula- 
tion? It is a policy, moreover, of verbal 
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prostration before the will of a people which 
is not fit to be entrusted with the referendum, 
the people’s ballot. The Ministry szoops to 
conguer, prostrates itself before the people 
with mock humility, in order to obtain their 
acquiescence in the erection of an irresponsible 
oligarchy exercising an absolutely unlimited 
despotism. For, as that able constitutional 
lawyer, J. A. R. Marriott points out,’ “If the 
‘veto’ of the Lords is destined to follow the 
veto of the Crown, the British House of 
Commons will find itself in possession of a 
power without parallel among the institutions 
of the civilised world.” Since the present 
majority of the House of Commons simply 
registers the decrees of the wire-pullers of the 
coalition, the British Empire would fall under 
the despotic sway of an oligarchy consisting 
of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
and Mr. Dillon (himself largely under the 
sway of Mr. Patrick Ford), with perhaps 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald playing a subordinate 
part. 

In venturing to suggest the names of the 
quartette who at the moment appear to have 
their grip upon the principal strings which 

1 The Machinery of Constitutional Amendment. “The Nine- 
teenth Century and After,” February 1911. 
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more or less determine the successive scenes 
in the coalition puppet-show, I must entirely 
disclaim the intention of any such foolishness 
as attempting anything in the nature of a pre- 
diction. The objects of the warring sections 
are so diverse, and the number of sections is 
so numerous, that even during the short 
session of the last Parliament the show has 
borne a greater resemblance to a series of 
kaleidoscopic patterns than to a drama repre- 
senting the development of a definite idea. 
And recent happenings suggest an increase 
rather than a decrease in the intrusion of the 
unforeseen into the immediate future. Mr. 
Churchill’s first trial as his nominal leader’s 
understudy was not a conspicuous. success ; 
and many of Mr. Lloyd George’s friends and 
opponents alike are asking themselves just 
now whether his somewhat meteoric political 
career is about to terminate in a sensational 
display of fireworks, or whether he is to remain 
a leading light on the Radical-Socialist stage. 
_ That this is no exaggeration of the result 
which would necessarily follow if the Govern- 
ment were successful in its attempt to emascu- 
late the House of Lords, is clearly shown by 
the following classical passage from the autho- 
ritative manual of British Law, Blackstone’s 
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Commentaries, which is quoted by Mr. Marriott 
in the article referred to above :— ) 

‘The power and jurisdiction of Parliament,” 
says Sir Edward Coke, “is so transcendent 
and absolute, that it cannot be confined, either 
for causes or persons, within any bounds. And — 
of this high court,” he adds, ‘it may be fairly 
said, Sz antequitatem spectes, est vetustissima ; 
st dignitatem, est honoratissima; st gurisdre- 
tzonem, cst capactsstma. It hath sovereign and 
uncontrollable authority in the making, con- 
firming, enlarging, restraining, abrogating, 
repeating, reviving, and expounding of laws, 
concerning matters of all possible denomina- 
tions, ecclesiastical or temporal, civil, military, 
maritime, or criminal; this being the place 
where that absolute despotic power [the italics 
are mine], which must in all governments 
reside somewhere, is entrusted by the con- 
stitution of these kingdoms.” 

This is the power which the present Govern- 
ment is endeavouring to concentrate, nominally 
in the hands of the Cabinet, actually in the 
hands of the irresponsible little group of wire- 
pullers who call the tune to which the “grave 
and reverend seigneurs” of the Cabinet are 
compelled to dance, however galling it may be 
to their sense of dignity. Is the story of Magna 
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Charta forgotten? Is the name of Hampden 
to be honoured no longer? Have British and 
Irish men and women forgotten the names and 
the deeds of all the heroes who, in our past 
history, have poured out their life’s blood as 
well as their treasure in the long conflict 
through which our liberty has been attained? 
If they have forgotten, then surely the knell 
has already sounded which marks the entry of 
the British Empire upon the path of downfall. 
If they have not, then the knell that has 
sounded must be that of the Government which 
has dared to demand a surrender to a tyranny 
so utterly ignoble. It is the High Court of 
Parliament, consisting of the three estates of 
the realm, the Lords Spiritual, the Lords 
Temporal, and the Commons, which con- 
stitutes the British State, of which the King 
is the head. It is this High Court which, by 
its acts, has built up that British Constitution 
which has for ages been regarded as a very 
synonym for liberty. 

The written constitutions of the revolu- 
tionary period embraced by the Commonwealth 
and the Protectorate did not endure, and, 
with these temporary exceptions, the British 
Constitution has been developed step by 
step. As Mr. Marriott tells us in the article 
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previously referred to, “A specific grievance 
has manifested itself, and a specific remedy has 
been applied ;” and later on he points out that 
the principal reason that this method of de- 
velopment has proved so successful is that 
hitherto, amidst all our political differences, 
there has been, except at the time of the 
Commonwealth, a general agreement upon 
fundamentals. The Constitution has, there- 
fore, grown freely like a tree which the gardener 
has made no attempt to trim into rigid and 
ungainly forms, contenting himself with thin- 
ning out a few superfluous branches which 
were impeding the growth of the more im- 
portant limbs. It has now become a great 
and noble object, such as only the natural 
growth of ages can produce. Yet the astound- 
ing demand is now made that it should be 
hewn down—and for the most inadequate of 
reasons. Mr. Dillon and Mr. Redmond desire 
it in order that its fall may divert the attention 
of Great Britain while they accomplish their 
project of sowing Ireland with nettles—in other 
words, placing it under the domination of the 
most blood-stained and criminal of Irish secret 
societies, the Molly Maguires. The State 
Socialist leaders desire it in the hope that they 
may be allowed to erect a convict prison for 
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the people on the vacant space, and that the 
keys will be handed to them. The Anarchists 
desire it in the hope that they may be allowed 
to sow the vacant space with noisome weeds, 
which is the Anarchist method of making a 
garden. The Radicals desire its downfall be- 
cause its ancient grandeur overshadows them. 

It is for such sorry reasons that the dis- 
cordant factions which compose the coalition 
are prepared to replace the ancient bulwark 
of British liberty, the British Constitution, by 
the chiefs of the Molly Maguires, the first 
gentleman in Billingsgate, and the Opportunist 
whose claim to glory lies in having ‘‘ banged, 
barred, and bolted” the door through which 
Britain’s Colonies are endeavouring to pass to 
a closer union with the Mother Country. The 
prospect is not alluring, in spite of the fact that 
the gentlemen possessing these qualifications 
are to have the benefit of the assistance of 
an under gardener who has exhibited a real 
capacity of emancipating himself from some of 
the superstitions of the chiefs under whom he 
has served.’ 

The constructive, scientific method is to 
strengthen the great tree of the Constitution 
by fertilising the soil in which its roots are 


1 See ante, p. 83. 
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embedded, and by letting in additional light ' 
and air by the skilful removal of decayed and 
superfluous branches ; to maintain and improve 
the conditions of growth, not to cut it down 
in the vague hope that something better will 
somehow emerge from the internecine strife of 
its would-be destroyers. 

The maintenance of internal order and re- 
sistance to external aggression are the essential 
conditions of growth in the body politic. In 
early feudal times these functions were fulfilled 
by the King and his barons, together with the 
then powerful and united Christian Church, 
which consistently played the part of peace- 
maker between warring factions, championed 
the weakness of the people against the King 
and against the barons, and greatly assisted 
the progress of the people by enabling them 
to utilise for their own advance the oppor- 
tunities continually presented to them by the 
conflict between the power of the King and 
that of the barons. It was Lanfranc, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who led the barons in 
their great contest against King John, which 
terminated in the granting of Magna Charta, 
the foundation-stone of the English Constitu- 
tion and of English Freedom. Before this, 
Commoners had been added to the King and 
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barons as a portion of the State, and so 
initiated the English High Court of Parlia- 
ment, now the High Court of Parliament of 
the United Kingdom, and which Constructive 
Unionism aims at developing into the High 
Court of Parliament of the British Empire. 
One most disastrous result of the weakening 
of the power of the Church at the Reforma- 
tion, by making it little more than an appanage 
of the State, was to upset the balance of the 
Constitution. Prior to this the Lords Spiritual 
had, in virtue of the constitution of a Church 
independent of nationality, occupied a position 
of great power as well as dignity, and this 
power was almost invariably exercised on 
behalf of all such claims of the poor and 
oppressed as it recognised to be just claims. 
Moreover, the Church, by its spiritual efforts, 
not only acted as an almoner on a large 
scale, but maintained the grandest principle 
of feudalism, the essential inseparability of 
privilege and responsibility. Feudal pro- 
prietorship invariably involved the continued 
rendering of services both to the King, as 
head of the State, and to the dependents of 
the individual proprietor. The landlord was 
entitled to use, but not to abuse, his posses- 
sions. The idea of absolute ownership, of the 
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right to the abuse as well as to the use of 
property, developed only as a consequence of 
the decay of the old sense of duty. Duties, 
not rights, formed the main theme of the 
Church’s teaching, and in the days of its proud 
independence it was as able as it was willing 
to enforce obedience to its precepts upon the 
highest as well as upon the lowest. 

When the Church was reduced to a con- 
dition of subservience to the State, one of the 
most disastrous results of the change was that 
for several centuries it preached mainly the 
duties of the poor and weak, and the rights 
of the rich and powerful. This it was, and not 
simply differences of religious belief, which led 
to Dissent, and gave rise to the Free Churches. 
These, originating, as they did, in the neglect 
of its duty by the State Church, infused new 
life into the latter by their remorseless exposure 
of its shortcomings. 

The sudden disturbance in the equilibrium 
of the constitution, by the radical change in the 
status of the Church at the Reformation, led, as 
such sudden changes always do, to further con- 
flicts centring mainly about the personal power 
of the King. It was the unregulated and 
violent exercise of this personal power which 
originally disturbed the equilibrium, and the 
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secondary disturbances arising from it cul- 
minated in the revolution which dethroned 
King Charles I., and took his life, and substi- 
tuted the despotism of the House of Commons 
for the Constitution. This despotism became 
so unendurable that it made it possible for 
Oliver Cromwell to assume a personal dictator- 
ship, which was so little to the taste of the 
country that on his death the Stuart dynasty 
was restored. The personal power of the 
King was, however, not restored to anything 
approaching its previous extent, the tyranny of 
the Commons being held in check mainly by 
the increased strength of the House of Lords. 
From that time the power of the monarch, 
as such, steadily decreased until, as at the 
present time, the King reigns but does not 
rule, his acts being entirely those of his respon- 
sible ministers, the ministers themselves being 
responsible to the High Court of Parliament. 
Concurrently with the gradual elimination of 
the personal rule of the monarch, and as its 
natural consequence, there arose the Party 
System, the division of the two Houses of 
Parliament into Tories and Whigs. The 
Tory party was mainly represented by the 
landed aristocracy who, for the most part, still 
retained, to a very considerable extent, the 
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inherited aristocratic tradition of feudalism, the 
inseparability of property and responsibility. 
The fundamental principle of this party, how- 
ever much it may have been obscured at times 
by unworthy self-interest, has always been 
government for the benefit of the whole people, 
and not for the benefit of a class only. The 
main strength of the Whigs, on the other 
hand, lay in the new plutocracy which had 
arisen from the great modern development of 
manufacturing industry and trade. The main 
object of the party, at the time of its initiation, 
was the by no means unjustifiable one of 
obtaining for themselves a share in the 
privileges hitherto pertaining only to the aris- 
tocracy. The Whig party therefore originated 
essentially as a class movement, seeking class 
privileges, and if I am right in my reading of 
our recent history, this is a characteristic 
of which neither the original Whig party, nor 
its successor, the Liberal party, a Liberal 
being only a new name for a Whig, has ever 
succeeded in divesting itself. It has not 
always stood for the privileges of the same 
class, but it has always stood for the privilege. 
of a class or classes against the Tory ideal of 
government for the benefit of the whole people. 
About fifteen years ago Mr. Gladstone broke 
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up the old Liberal or Whig party by his 
capitulation to disruptive Home Rule for 
Ireland. It was then that the Unionist, or 
English, party was formed out of the old Tory 
party, which had then come to be known as the 
Conservative party, together with some of the 
best and most stable elements of the Liberal, 
or Whig, party. The two names, Unionist 
party and English party, were both suggested 
as alternatives by Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and the Unionist party, in standing, as at pre- 
sent, for the freedom and progress of the 
nation against the tyranny of a log-rolling 
coalition of the House of Commons, is only 
carrying out the grand old Tory principle of 
government for the benefit of the whole people, 
and not for the benefit of a class only. | must 
be content with illustrating this by a very brief 
consideration of the most important recent 
labour legislation. Before doing so I must, 
however, give one striking example of the 
danger of the most well-meant legislation 
defeating its own object unless carried out in 
the light of reason and experience. 

I referred, on p. 227, to the considerable, 
and totally unjustifiable, encroachments on 
common land which were effected during the 
course of the nineteenth century. Mr. George 
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Howell, who has been such an indefatigable 
worker in the promotion of legislation beneficial 
to labour, tells us! that between the years 1800 
and 1845 “no fewer than 1060 new Enclosure 
Acts were passed, enclosing 2,801,612 acres.” 
Moreover, this was not effected by landowners 
from motives of greed. The common land 
was “handed over to landowners and lords 
of manors at a minimum cost” with the object 
of increasing and cheapening the food supplies 
by bringing more land into efficient cultivation. 
It was a radically bad policy, in spite of the 
good intentions which inspired it. As Mr. 
Howell observes: ‘‘This was the wiseacre 
policy of the State, at the instance of the land- 
owning interests, to stave off famine or food 
scarcity.” The great majority of the legislative 
projects of the doctrinaire Socialists, though 
very possibly quite as well intended, would 
prove even more harmful to those whom they 
propose to benefit. 

The Factory Acts, the beneficial effects 
of which to the workers can scarcely be 
exaggerated, originated in the necessity of pro- 
viding a remedy for the terrible and revolt- 
ing treatment of the unfortunate workhouse 


* Labour Legislation, Labour Movements, and Labour 
Leaders, p. 7. 
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children who were provided for by the Parish 
Authorities by indenturing them as apprentices. 
As long ago as 1784 the Magistrates of the 
Manchester Quarter Sessions resolved unani- 
mously that it was “highly expedient for the 
Magistrates of the County to refuse their 
-allowance to indentures of Parish Apprentices 
whereby they should be bound to owners of 
cotton mills and other works, in which children 
are obliged to work in the night or more than 
ten hours a day.” * 

The first Ten Hours’ Bill, which limited the 
hours of children in the cotton factories to ten 
hours during the day, was brought forward, 
in 1815, by the Tory Prime Minister, Sir 
Robert Peel. In September 1830, Richard 
Oastler, ‘‘a Churchman, a Tory, and an 
advocate of the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies,” ? reopened the matter by a series 
of letters on “ Yorkshire Slavery” in the Leeds 
Mercury, and at the end of 1831 Michael 
Sadler, M.P., ‘‘ Tory philanthropist and writer 
on political economy,” introduced a further Ten 
Hours’ Bill, which was strongly opposed by 
the manufacturing interest, and referred to a 


1 Reports, 1814-15, vol. v. Quoted in A Aistory of Factory 
Legislation, by B. L. Hutchins and A. Harrison, with a preface 
by Mr. Sydney Webb. 

® Lhid., 0: 33- 
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Select Committee. At the dissolution of Par- 
liament in 1832, Sadler lost his seat, and his 
place was taken by Lord Ashley, afterwards 
Earl of Shaftesbury, who, with the support of 
the House of Lords and of the Tory party in 
the House of Commons, although at the begin- 
ning this was of a half-hearted character, and 
in the teeth of strenuous opposition from the 
Whig representatives of the manufacturing in- 
terests, succeeded in passing the First Factory 
Act in 1833. Lord Ashley continued for many 
years after this a strenuous campaign in which 
factory legislation was extended and improved, 
and he was supported by Lord John Russell, 
a Whig, who thereby incurred much odium from 
his own party. John Bright was one of the 
most unrelenting opponents.! 

It was the Tory Minister, Benjamin Disraeli, 
who introduced the Reform Act of 1867, the 
effect of which is described by Mr. George 
Howell in the following terms: “ The enfran- 
chisement of large numbers of the working 
class, by the provisions of that Act, increased 
the influence of labour leaders in the con- 
stituencies, and the power of the working 
classes at the polling booths.”? 

* Factory Legislation, Hutchins & Harrison, p. 90. 


* Labour Legislation, p. 167. 
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Mr. Plimsoll was strongly supported by Lord 

Shaftesbury, formerly Lord Ashley, in his 
valiant endeavours on behalf of our sailors. 
The Merchant Shipping Bill was talked out 
in the House of Commons under the Gladstone 
Government in 1873, and, when reintroduced 
in 1874, was defeated by a majority of three. 
The Government had, however, in the mean- 
time, in deference to the agitation on the 
subject, introduced a temporary Bill. In 1876, 
when a Tory Ministry had come into power, it 
was introduced by the Government and rapidly 
passed through the House of Lords.’ Mr. 
Asquith’s Government, on the initiation of 
Mr. Lloyd George, has largely reduced its 
effectiveness. 
_ The House of Lords is invariably represented 
_ on Radical platforms as preventing or impeding 
legislation for the benefit of the working classes. 
The following list of Bills initiated in that House, 
and it is by no means an exhaustive one, shows 
how little truth there is in such a contention. 

The Truck Acts. The first of these was 
introduced in the House of Lords by the Duke 
of Wellington’s Government in 1830, was per- 
sistently objected to in the House of Commons, 
reintroduced in the House of Lords by Lord 

1 Labour Legislation, pp. 277-280. 
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Wharncliffe in 1831, and became law in the 
same year, after bitter opposition from the Whig 
or Liberal party in the House of Commons. 
Further measures with the same beneficent 
object were passed by Conservative Govern- 
ments in 1874, 1887, and 1896. 

Then we have the Settled Land Act of 1882, 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1884. 
The latter arose through the adoption by Lord 
Salisbury of a Standing Order of the House of 
Lords, that in the case of every railway passing 
through the Metropolis, compensation should 
be given to disturbed workmen, and sufficient 
housing accommodation provided for those dis- 
placed. 

The legislation for the better housing of the 
working classes originated in a resolution moved 
by Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords in 
February 1885. A Royal Commission, of which 
King Edward VII., then Prince of Wales, was 
an active member, was appointed to report on 
the subject, and the resulting Bill was passed by 
the House of Lords in July 1885, and by the 
House of Commons in November of the same 
year. 

The Criminal Law Amendment Act, for the 
protection of women and children, was passed 
by the House of Lords in 1884, dropped by the 
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House of Commons, reintroduced and again 
passed by the House of Lords, and became 
law in 1885. 

In 1887 the House of Lords initiated the 
Allotment for Cottagers Act, and the Irish 
Land Act, which enabled 150,000 tenants to 
have fair rents fixed by the Law Courts, and 
gave freedom of sale of tenants’ interest. In 
the same year the House of Lords introduced 
the Law of Evidence Bill, of which the main 
purpose was to allow persons charged with 
criminal offences, and their husbands and 
wives, to give evidence on oath. It was 
rejected by the House of Commons, owing 
mainly to Irish obstruction. 

An Electric Lighting Bill, designed to remedy 
the enforced stagnation in the electric lighting 
industry, and which would have provided em- 
ployment for many workmen, was ignored by 
the House of Commons. A second, and then 
a third Bill (Lord Thurlow’s) were passed by 
the House of Lords, and the last was passed 
by the House of Commons in 1888, to the 
immense and immediate benefit of the industry. 

The Railway and Canal. Traffic Bill, to 
provide a Court of Appeal to prevent traders 
and workmen being injured by undue prefer- 
ence and unfair railway rates, was introduced 
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in, and passed by the House of Lords in 1887, 
dropped in the House of Commons, reintroduced 
and passed by the House of Lords, and after 
much opposition in the House of Commons, ~ 
became law in 1888. 

The Lunacy Amendment Act of 1889 was 
introduced and passed by the House of Lords 
for the first time in 1886, and again in 1887, 
1888, and 1889, and the fourth time the House 
of Commons passed it. Its object was to pro- 
vide increased safeguards for persons of unsound 
mind. 

The Education of Blind and Deaf Children 
Act was introduced and passed by the House 
of Lords in February 1891, but was not 
accepted by the House of Commons until 
September 1893. 

Two Bills for the Inspection of Workshops 
were introduced by Lords Thring and Dun- 
raven in 1891, and passed by the House of 
Lords, but the House of Commons did not 
proceed with either of them. 

The Church Patronage Bill, designed to 
give parishioners the opportunity of raising 
an objection when an unsuitable clergyman 
was presented to a living, was first introduced 
in the House of Lords in 1886, and passed in 
1893. It was rejected in the House of Commons, 
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A Land Transfer Bill and a Bill for the 
Employment of Discharged Soldiers in Govern- 
ment Offices were introduced and passed by 
the House of Lords, but neither of them was 
accepted by the House of Commons. The 
Hours of Railway Servants Bill, which was 
introduced and passed by the House of Lords 
in the same year, was subsequently passed by 
the House of Commons, and became law. 

As a final example we may take the Alien 
Pauper Act, which was the outcome of Lord 
Salisbury’s Committee on ‘‘Sweating.” It was 
passed by the House of Lords in 1894, but 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt, who was then 
the Leader of the House of Commons under 
a Liberal Government, refused to allow its 
discussion. It was reintroduced, in an altered 
condition, in 1905, under a Unionist Govern- 
ment, as the Immigrant Aliens Act, and 
became law. 

This volume appeals to the rational think- 
ing man or woman, and is not addressed to 
the emotionally unstable individuals who are 
swayed from side to side by mere rhetoric. 
These latter are incapable of the mental effort 
requisite to the intelligent understanding of the 
logic of hard facts, and of reasoned arguments 
founded upon them. It is in order to influence 
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them that Mr. Lloyd George dons the motley, 
becomes “the first gentleman in Billingsgate,” 
and arouses them to stormy enthusiasm with 
baseless fictions and floods of unreasoning 
invective. Is it for their sake again, or is it 
merely the revelation of his true inner self, 
when he casts off the last trammels of con- 
vention which have hitherto shielded the 
dignity of the British Minister of State, even 
more punctiliously in a foreign land than in 
his own, and daubing himself with the reddest 
of red paint, like a redskin upon the warpath, 
dances a wild carmagnole in the company of 
the irresponsible and mentally undisciplined 
scribblers who gain their daily bread by the 
inditing of rabid incitements to sadotage and 
disorder of every kind? 

The author must candidly admit the defect, 
if defect it be, of his mental constitution and 
training, which makes it impossible for him 
to free himself from the supreme tyranny of 
reason, and to transform himself into a howling 
or a dancing dervish for the benefit of the 
emotionally unstable persons to whom Mr. 
Lloyd George and his like make so irresistible 
an appeal. The reader whose emotional nature 
is guided by reason will find ample proof in 
the preceding pages that the Tory Party 
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and the House of Lords have fulfilled the 
conditions which entitle them to be regarded 
as constructive, and not destructive, forces. 
Their legislative action has been, not legisla- 
tion for a class or for classes, but for the 
whole people. 

I expressed the personal opinion, earlier in 
this chapter, that the Tory Party had in its 
past history fulfilled these conditions more 
completely than the Whigs. It may be that 
this is a prejudice on my part, and that a 
Whig writer might make out as strong, or 
nearly as strong, a case for the constructive 
character of his party in the State. The 
question is, however, one of little consequence 
from our present point of view, for the Unionist 
Party is not the successor of the old Conserva- 
tive or Tory Party alone, but absorbed at its 
formation some of the best and strongest 
elements of the Liberals or Whigs. This 
process of transfer to the Unionist Party of 
the best elements of wisdom and experience 
of all shades of thought has continued ever 
since, and has been greatly accelerated by 
the open and undisguised alliance of the 
present Government with the Socialist forces 
of disruption, and its utter abandonment of 
every fundamental principle of the old Liberals 
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and Whigs in order to enter upon the rapid 
descent into the abyss of national destruction. 
This Government has turned its back upon 
the principles of individual liberty and economi- 
caladministration. Itis creating a bureaucracy 
of portentous and ever expanding dimensions, 
a steadily increasing burden upon the taxpayers, 
and is attempting to erect itself into an irre- 
sponsible despotism, the temper of which is 
illustrated in the Bill recently introduced by 
the Home Secretary, by the clause which is 
to compel every collier to take a bath as he 
leaves his work. Perhaps, if the Government 
were successful in establishing the despotism 
contemplated in their Parliament Bill, the next 
step would be the appointment of an army of 
officials for the forcible bathing of recalcitrant 
miners. The Radical Party, which forms the 
main support of the Government, is therefore 
shown, by its actions and its professed aims, 
to be essentially a destructive and not a con- 
structive force. This conclusion is confirmed 
by analysing out its principal constituents. 
First of all we have those who cling to the 
empty name of Free Traders, and still believe 
in moulding the fiscal policy of the United 
Kingdom upon the worn-out shibboleths of 
John Bright and the old Manchester School of 
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Economists in the face of the complete falsifica- 
tion of all their forecasts. Their view was that 
if Great Britain initiated the abolition of inter- 
national customs and barriers, the whole world 
would very shortly be induced to follow its 
example, as they believed that it would become 
evident to all that the raising of revenue by 
import and export duties was an unsatisfactory 
and expensive method. Other countries, how- 
ever, did not follow suit, but each preferred to 
aim at the adjustment of its tariff to the advan- 
tage of its own people. Experience confirmed 
their initial belief in the possibility of this, with 
the result that nearly the whole civilised world, 
including all our own colonies, arrange their 
tariffs with this aim. The present Radical- 
Socialist Government holds on to the Free 
Trade label, which it interprets as the applica- 
tion of the general principle that import duties 
should be imposed only on goods which cannot 
be produced in our own country, so as to pre- 
vent our own industries receiving any protective 
assistance. This does not, however, prevent 
their imposing additional protective duties on 
such manufactured articles as cocoa and tobacco. 
Is it a mere coincidence that the leading cocoa 
manufacturers support the Radical Party by 
their newspapers, and that they and the chief 
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tobacco manufacturers are mostly financial 
pillars of the party? The claim of the tariff 
reformer is that the tariff, instead of being 
regulated by worn-out and now meaningless 
shibboleths and theories, tempered by con- 
siderations of party interest, should be adjusted 
with a view, in the first place, to benefiting the 
people of the United Kingdom by affording 
protection to home products, in the same way 
that the trade unions afford protection to home 
labour ; and, in the second place, to building up 
and strengthening our world-empire by mutual 
preference between ourselves and our colonies, 
so making our whole empire more self-sustain- 
ing and independent than it could otherwise 
be, and, at the same time, obtaining for the 
whole empire the maximum advantage attain- 
able by its united strength and the judgment 
of its rulers. These are the essential principles 
of the Tariff Reform movement. They are 
opposed by two groups of so-called Free 
Traders on perfectly distinct grounds. One 
group maintains that no adjustment could be 
devised which would benefit the people as a 
whole. The other group, the Little Eng- 
landers, object to the consolidation of the 
Empire which they see would be the result of 
carrying out the Tariff Reform policy skilfully 
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and effectively. In my opinion, and it is that 
of practically the whole civilised world, with the 
exception of the first group of our own so-called 
Free Traders, there can be no question that 
the ever advancing Tariff Reform party is the 
party of construction and growth, and that the 
moribund party which labels itself Free Trade 
is the party of disruption and decay. 

The third Radical group consists of those 
Nonconformists whose hatred and jealousy of 
the Established Church of the country is so 
much greater than their zeal for the Chris- 
tianity which they nominally profess, that they 
are willing to become active allies of the anti- 
religious forces of disruption in order to achieve 
the object of their desire. 

The fourth group consists of those rabid so- 
called temperance advocates and abolitionists, 
whose one end and aim is to penalise and ulti- 
mately destroy the liquor traffic in every practic- 
able shape, and who oppose every attempt to 
improve the public-houses of this country, and 
transform them into healthful places of recrea- 
tion and refreshment for the poor. 

The remainder of the Radical Party consists 
mainly of faddists of various descriptions, each 
class of which sees a better prospect of obtain- 
ing attention to its projects from a disunited 
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conglomerate of discordant groups than from 
a party united in seeking, to the best of its 
ability, the general advantage of the whole 
people. 

Outside the Radical Party itself, which is, ” 
at present, exactly equal in numbers to the 
Unionist Party, the coalition supporting the 
Government contains three groups: — The 
Redmondite Irish Nationalists, the O’Brienite 
Irish Nationalists, and the Socialists. The 
second of these groups is, in my opinion, en- 
tirely out of place in the heterogeneous coalition 
supporting the Asquith Government, for while 
the Redmondite Nationalists and the Socialists 
essentially belong to the destructive forces of 
decay, the policy of Mr. O’Brien and his fol- 
lowers is just as essentially a policy of concilia- 
tion and constructive growth. Since temporary 
lines of political cleavage only are determined 
by merely superficial differences, the permanent 
lines of cleavage resulting invariably from funda-_ 
mental distinctions, I trust that no long period 
will elapse before Mr. O’Brien’s forces, in all 
probability greatly increased in numbers at the 
expense of the Redmondites, will find them- 
selves in their proper place, fighting side by side 
with, and forming an integral and honoured por- 
tion of the: Unionist Party, standing shoulder to 
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shoulder for the healthy growth and consolida- 
tion of the British Empire against the tattered 
remnants of the forces of disruption. 

The policy of Mr. Dillon, whose master is 
the Irish-American Patrick Ford, and who rules 
the Parliamentary group officially commanded 
by Mr. Redmond, is the establishment of an 
independent Ireland, subsidised by, and never- 
theless hostile to Great Britain and the British 
Empire. The chief sources of the strength of 
this anti-British group lie in the ignorance of its 
Irish supporters and in the system of intimida- 
tion maintained by the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, commonly known as the Molly Maguires, 
who have spread a network of terrorism 
over the South and West of Ireland. This 
Society, which I described earlier in this 
chapter as the most criminal and bloodstained 
of Irish Secret Societies, was an offshoot of 
the Ribbonmen. It extended its operations 
to the United States, where its criminal activi- 
ties became so insupportable, that the famous 
American detective, Allan Pinkerton, was en- 
gaged to investigate its ramifications and bring 
the principal criminals to justice.’ After two 
years incessant and dangerous work, the in- 
vestigations set on foot by Pinkerton led, in 


1 The Molly Maguires and Detectives, by A. Pinkerton. 
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1876, to the conviction of twelve members of 
the Society for murder in the first degree, four 
for murder in the second degree, four as acces- 
sories to murder, and sixteen for conspiracy. 
These are the people against whom Mr. 
O’Brien, and Lord Dunraven, and the All-for- 
Ireland League are making so valiant a fight. 
Their methods were exposed to some small 
extent in the hearing of the petition which 
recently resulted in the unseating of a Red- 
mondite Nationalist. The manner in which 
the Asquith Government neglects the primary 
duty of a Government, that of maintaining 
order, when the process is distasteful to Mr. 
Redmond, was shown by the issue of a fresh 
writ for the constituency by the Government, 
without the adoption of any precautions for 
holding an election uninfluenced by terrorism, 
and the consequent withdrawal of the O’Brienite 
candidate because of Mr. O’Brien’s unwilling- 
ness to expose his supporters to outrage from 
which the Government would take no efficient 
measures to protect them. 

Mr. George Wyndham’s Land Purchase Act, 
passed by a Unionist Government in 1903, was 
hailed with approval by almost every corporation 
and individual in Ireland, with the exception of 
the gombeen men, or moneylenders. It was a 
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fair compact between the State, the landowners, 
and the tenants. It worked well—too well— 
for difficulty was found in financing it, and, in 
1909, the Radical-Socialist Government replaced 
it, mtrabile dictu, with the consent of the 
majority of the Irish Nationalist members, by 


Mr. Birrell’s Act, which created a chasm 


between the landowner and the tenant, and 
arrested the progress of land purchase, and 
the peace and contentment which accompanied 
it. The passage of Mr. Birrell’s Act was vehe- 
mently opposed by some few patriotic Irishmen, 
led by Lord Dunraven in the House of Lords, 
and by Mr. William O’Brien in the House of 
Commons. But peace and contentment were 
not to the taste of the Irish Nationalists who 


‘now follow Mr. Redmond. The greater num- 


ber of them are not men for whom there would 
be any use if Ireland were peaceful and con- 
tented. They would therefore be compelled to 
return to their previous humble avocations. 
These are the Irish representatives which 
accepted the burdens imposed upon their 
country by Mr. Lloyd George's ‘‘great fraud 
budget,” with its enormous increase in stamp 
duties, placing impediments in the way of the 
purchase or sale of land, and its promise of 
killing the distilling industry, the one flourishing 
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industry in Ireland. Land purchase was to be 
arrested in favour of the Radical-Socialist alter- 
native of making the State the landlord, and so 
replacing the old dual ownership, which had 
worked so ill in Ireland, by dual ownership 
in its very worst form. 

The attempt to introduce Home Rule for 
Ireland under Ford-Dillon-Redmondite auspices 
would be the signal for civil war. Mr. O’Brien 
and the All-for-Ireland League are carrying the 
banner of peace and conciliation, seeking to 
attain, by mutual agreement, the management 
by the whole of a United Ireland of its own 
internal affairs in such a manner as would 
facilitate instead of hindering the great scheme 
of Empire consolidation and federation, at which 
our most far-sighted statesmen are aiming, and 
which would also facilitate the closer union, for 
the maintenance of the peace of the world, of 
the British Empire and the United States, the 
recent suggestion of which by Sir Edward Grey 
has been hailed with acclamation on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 


There remains to be considered only the 


Socialistic group, and that every such group 
is essentially disruptive, essentially a portion 
of the forces of disintegration and decay, has 


been conclusively demonstrated in the earlier 
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chapters of this volume. Moreover, just as 
these last pages are going to press, the account 
comes to hand of the results of a year’s govern- 
ment of the American city of Milwaukee, by a 
Socialist Mayor and Council elected in April 
1910. The report of the Federated Trades 
Council shows that 20,000 out of the city’s 
population of 375,000 are now tramping the 
streets in search of work, and numbers are 
leaving the city in disgust. Yet, outside Mil- 
waukee, there is practically no permanent un- 
employment among the two million inhabitants 
of Wisconsin. It is the latest of the long list 
of Socialist experiments, every one of which, 
excluding the religious communities, has been 
a dismal and disastrous failure. G+: 
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